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PROGRAMME  OF  THE  MEETING 


The  second  meeting  of  the  Central  Committee  was  held  at  Bishop  Otter 
College  at  Chichester,  England.  The  beauty  of  the  town  and  its  surrounding 
countryside,  its  history,  which,  as  the  Committee  was  reminded,  is  virtually 
coterminous  with  the  history  of  the  Church,  and  the  dignity  of  its  Cathedral 
contributed  greatly  to  the  atmosphere  of  the  meeting.  It  was  also  of  interest 
to  many  that  the  room  in  which  the  plenary  meetings  took  place  was  the 
room  from  which  the  RAF  operations  on  D.  Day  were  directed. 

It  was  agreed  at  the  first  meeting  of  the  Central  Committee  at  Woudscho- 
ten  that  its  meetings  afforded  a  valuable  opportunity  for  growth  in  the  diffi¬ 
cult  task  of  discovering  the  true  meaning  of  ecumenical  worship.  Accordingly 
the  worship  services  at  this  meeting  were  arranged  with  this  purpose  in  mind. 

On  the  opening  Sunday,  Holy  Communion  was  celebrated  by  the  Bishop 
of  Chichester  according  to  the  Anglican  rite.  At  eleven  o’clock,  the  members 
of  the  Committee  attended  the  services  of  different  communions  in  Chichester. 
In  the  afternoon,  an  impressive  ecumenical  service  open  to  the  public  and 
well  attended  was  held  in  the  Cathedral.  Bishop  Anders  Nygren  preached  the 
sermon,  with  the  Bishop  of  Chichester,  Dr.  John  R.  Mott,  Pastor  Marc 
Boegner,  the  Archbishop  of  Thyateira,  Bishop  G.  Bromley  Oxnam,  Dr.  Frank¬ 
lin  Clark  Fry,  and  Canon  A.  R.  Browne-Wilkinson,  Precentor  of  the  Cathe¬ 
dral,  participating. 

The  daily  morning  worship  during  the  meetings  combined  the  tradition  of 
one  of  the  Churches  in  the  country  in  which  the  Committee  met  with  different 
traditions  represented  among  the  delegates.  The  first  part  of  the  service 
consisted  of  a  slightly  abbreviated  service  of  Morning  Prayer  according  to 
the  use  of  the  Church  of  England.  The  second  part  included  a  short  exposi¬ 
tion  of  the  lesson  of  the  day  and  intercessions  led  by  different  non-Anglican 
members  of  the  Committee.  Those  who  led  Morning  Prayer  were  as  follows  : 

Monday,  July  11  :  Rev.  Oliver  S.  Tomkins  and  Pastor  Marcel  Pradervand. 

Tuesday,  July  12  :  Bishop  Angus  Dun  and  Father  Georges  Florovsky. 

Wednesday,  July  13  :  Rev.  S.  E.  Woods  and  Dr.  G.  W.  Buckner. 

Thursday,  July  14  :  The  Bishop  of  Rockhampton  and  Pasteur  P.  T.  Poin- 
cenot. 

The  short  evening  prayers  at  the  conclusion  of  the  evening  meeting  were 
put  in  the  hands  of  a  chaplain,  in  order  to  ensure  cohesion  and  continuity. 
The  chaplain  was  Dr.  Benjamin  Mays,  and  the  services  consisted  of  prayer, 
hymns,  and  a  brief  meditation.  The  final  service  of  the  meeting  was  led  by 
the  Bishop  of  Chichester. 

The  Committee  members  were  guests  at  three  receptions.  Following  the 
ecumenical  service  on  the  Sunday,  the  Bishop  of  Chichester  and  Mrs.  Bell 
received  the  delegates  in  the  gardens  of  the  Palace.  On  Wednesday,  they  were 
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received  by  the  Mayor  and  Mayoress  of  Chichester,  Alderman  and  Mrs.  T.  J. 
Eastland.  Greetings  were  extended  to  the  Central  Committee  by  the  Mayor 
and  Rev.  John  Grant,  President  of  the  Chichester  Council  of  Churches.  The 
reply  for  the  Committee  was  made  by  Dr.  Franklin  Clark  Fry  ;  and 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  concluded  the  brief  ceremony.  The  third 
reception  was  given  on  the  Friday  by  the  British  Council  of  Churches  and  the 
Nikean  Club  in  the  Old  Hall  of  Lincoln’s  Inn,  London.  The  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury  welcomed  the  guests  and  the  gratitude  of  the  delegates  was 
expressed  by  Dr.  Franklin  Clark  Fry. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  majority  of  the  sessions  of  the  Committee  were 
open  to  the  press,  and  attended  by  a  representative  number  of  correspon¬ 
dents.  The  provisions  made  by  the  press  officers  of  the  Committee  made  pos¬ 
sible  a  welcome  attention  to  the  deliberations  of  the  Committee  in  the  press. 
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MINUTES  OF  THE  MEETING 


A.  OPENING  ACTION 

AND  THE  GENERAL  SECRETARY’S  REPORT 

1.  Opening  Prayer 

The  Bishop  of  Chichester  opened  the  first  plenary  meeting  with  prayer. 

2.  Welcome 

The  Bishop  of  Chichester  extended  a  welcome  to  the  Central  Committee. 
It  was  a  great  privilege  for  him  to  be  at  home  to  so  representative  a  company, 
from  all  parts,  from  so  many  Churches.  This  was  striking  proof  of  the  hold  of 
the  World  Council  and  of  the  hopes  it  kindles. 

The  road  called  Ecumene  was  not  a  simple  road,  and  to  walk  upon  it 
involved  that  each  individual  should  give  room  to  other  points  of  view.  But 
it  was  a  divine  road,  to  be  travelled  together  by  the  grace  of  God.  Indeed  it 
was  the  road  on  which  Christians  were  called  to  travel  in  a  divided  world. 
If  man’s  disorder  had  been  plainer  since  Amsterdam,  God’s  Design  was  also 
being  burnt  upon  us  with  still  greater  clarity.  Our  task  of  witnessing  to  God’s 
Design  as  evangelists  was  even  more  urgent. 

There  were  many  subjects  for  consideration,  and  among  them  some  of 
contemporary  significance.  Courage  as  well  as  patience  would  be  needed ; 
faith  and  hope,  as  well  as  love  and  the  spirit  of  prayer.  Members  were  bound 
to  think  with  special  solicitude  of  fellow  Christians  in  different  countries, 
whose  church  life  was  exposed  to  particular  difficulty. 

Above  all,  we  were  responsible  to  God,  for  what  we  thought  and  said 
and  did.  As  we  pray  together  day  by  day,  and  assemble  in  our  sessions,  we 
pray  that  God  will  give  us  the  wisdom  and  the  strength  to  obey  His  will. 

3.  Roll  Call 

The  General  Secretary  called  the  roll  of  members  present.  A  list  of  those 
attending  the  meeting  is  attached  (Appendix  1). 

4.  Minutes  of  the  last  meeting 

The  Minutes  of  the  Central  Committee  meeting  held  on  September  6-7, 
1948,  at  Woudschoten,  Netherlands,  were  approved  as  circulated,  with 
the  following  corrections  : 

Page  4  The  Bishop  of  Chichester  was  invited  to  be  Chairman  of  the 
Central  Committee  for  the  five  year  period. 

Page  9  “Five  from  Inter-Church  Committees’’  read  :  “ Five  from  Chur¬ 
ches  in  giving  countries .” 
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Page  23  last  line  :  read  non- American. 

Page  33  eighth  line  :  read  concurrence  of  the  W.C.C.  and  the  I.M.C. 

5.  Report  of  the  Executive  Committee 

The  Bishop  of  Chichester,  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee,  reported 
that  the  Committee  had  met  at  Geneva,  February  8-10,  1949,  at  which  time 
it  had  heard  reports  from  the  various  departments  and  taken  action  in  refe¬ 
rence  to  the  New  York  office,  finances,  headquarters  properties,  staff  and  the 
preparation  of  the  Chichester  meeting.  The  Committee  had  also  issued  a 
message  to  the  Churches. 

He  reported  that  the  second  meeting  of  the  Committee  had  been  held 
at  Chichester,  July  6-9,  1949,  where  its  general  business  had  been  preparation 
for  the  present  meeting  of  the  Central  Committee,  particularly  with  reference 
to  financial  questions.  All  important  actions  of  the  Executive  Committee 
would  come  before  the  Central  Committee. 

6.  Press 

The  Chairman  reported  the  recommendation  of  the  Executive  Committee 
in  regard  to  attendance  of  the  press  at  meetings  of  the  Central  Committee. 
Upon  this  recommendation  it  was 

Agreed  :  that  the  sessions  of  Saturday  and  Sunday,  July  9  and  10,  and  of 
Wednesday  and  Thursday,  July  13  and  14,  be  open  to  the  press,  and 
that  the  sessions  of  Monday  and  Tuesday,  July  11  and  12,  be  closed  to 
the  press.  It  was  understood  that  at  any  necessary  point  the  Committee 
might  enter  into  executive  session. 

7.  Programme  of  the  Central  Committee 

The  General  Secretary  presented  and  explained  the  programme  for  the 
Central  Committee,  which  was  accepted  by  consent. 

8.  Sub- Committees  of  the  Central  Committee 

The  General  Secretary  presented  the  recommendations  of  the  Executive 
Committee  in  regard  to  the  number  and  membership  of  the  Sub-Committees  of 
the  Central  Committee  (Appendix  2).  This  was  accepted. 

9.  The  General  Secretary’s  Report 

The  General  Secretary  presented  his  annual  report  (Appendix  3). 

The  Chairman  expressed  the  appreciation  of  the  Committee  to  the  General 
Secretary  for  his  report  and  all  that  it  indicated  for  the  life  of  the  World 
Council.  He  then  pointed  out  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Central  Committee 
to  direct  the  General  Secretariat  and  the  Executive  Committee  with  regard  to 
policy,  calling  for  discussion,  in  which  the  following  points  were  made : 

Bishop  Baker  stressed  the  new  richness  which  had  come  into  the  life  of 
the  Churches  during  the  formation  of  the  World  Council.  The  attempt  of  the 
Churches  to  discover  the  world  in  which  they  lived  has  been  re-informed  by 
the  influence  of  the  Council.  Bishop  Meiser  emphasised  the  contrast  bet¬ 
ween  the  definite  utterances  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  which  are  widely 
listened  to,  and  the  insufficient  attention  given  to  the  witness  of  the  World 
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Council.  Adequate  publicity  is  needed,  and  the  development  of  the  present 
Publicity  Division  is  one  of  the  most  urgent  tasks.  Mr.  M.  M.  Thomas  gave 
voice  to  the  desire  of  the  Younger  Churches  that  the  World  Council  should  be 
actually  a  world  council,  and  not  merely  western  or  bourgeois.  The  Younger 
Churches  desire  to  have  effective  participation  on  the  secretariat  and  policy¬ 
making  level.  Professor  Alivisatos  read  a  statement  appended  herewith 
(Appendix  4)  on  the  relation  of  the  Greek  Church  to  the  World  Council. 
He  added  that  the  social  work  of  the  Christian  Churches  must  be  of  such  a 
character  as  would  demonstrate  the  real  Christian  spirit.  Out  of  common 
Christian  life  dogmatic  union  may  be  expected  to  develop.  Dr.  John  Mackay 
pointed  to  the  important  work  of  the  Council  in  guiding  the  confessions  in 
such  a  way  that  confessionalism  does  not  disrupt  the  ecumenical  movement 
and  does  not  thwart  the  working  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  bringing  to  birth  new 
types  and  forms  of  church  organisation  in  the  lands  of  the  Younger  Churches. 
Dr.  Buckner  reminded  the  Committee  not  to  lose  sight  of  Latin  America. 

The  Chairman  summing  up  expressed  the  thanks  of  the  World  Council 
leaders  for  the  guidance  given  in  the  discussion,  laying  special  emphasis  on 
the  point  that  the  World  Council  must  be  in  the  fullest  sense  a  World  Council 
of  Churches. 


B.  THE  CENTRAL  THEMES 

10.  What  should  the  Churches  expect  from  the  W.C.C.  ? 

The  Bishop  of  Chichester  and  Dr.  Franklin  Clark  Fry  each  presented  a 
statement  on  this  subject  (Appendices  5  and  6). 

Discussion.  Following  these  presentations,  there  was  discussion  of  the 
two  papers  and  of  the  subject  in  general,  in  which  the  following  points  were 
made  with  particular  emphasis  : 

a)  Younger  Churches.  It  was  brought  out  by  Mr.  Thomas ,  Mr.  Shaw  and 
Dr.  Kozaki  that  the  Younger  Churches  expected  that  the  World  Council  be 
truly  a  World  Council.  This  is  in  part  a  question  of  representation  from  the 
Younger  Churches  in  the  functions  of  the  Council,  and  in  part  a  matter  of 
consciousness  of  the  Council  of  the  reality  of  the  Younger  Churches  and 
their  desires  and  problems.  The  Younger  Churches  hoped  that  the  World 
Council  would  insistently  hold  up  the  vision  of  effective  world  Christianity 
and  brotherhood.  Some  of  the  Younger  Churches  need  help  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  a  Christian  interpretation  and  critique  of  communism. 

b)  Unity.  Emphasis  was  given  to  the  importance  of  the  World  Council 
in  creating  a  sense  of  urgency  in  regard  to  Christian  unity.  Each  Church  can 
be  greatly  helped  by  the  community  of  Churches  in  the  World  Council  and  by 
the  spiritual  unity  which  exists  already  in  that  community.  It  was  clearly 
recognised  that  the  World  Council  cannot  promote  schemes  of  Church  union 
but  it  was  also  urged  that  the  World  Council  must  keep  before  the  Churches 
the  demand  for  closer  unity. 

c)  Information.  The  desire  was  expressed  by  Mr.  Shaw  for  more  infor¬ 
mation  both  of  the  factual  kind,  as  in  E.P.S.  and  the  Ecumenical  Review, 
and  also  information  which  would  interpret  the  main  streams  of  thought  and 
life  in  the  Churches. 

d)  The  point  was  strongly  made  by  Bishop  Dun  that  the  subject  “What 
the  Churches  expect  from  the  World  Council”  suggests  a  dichotomy  which  is 
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false.  The  implication  is  that  the  World  Council  is  an  entity  apart  from  the 
Churches,  whereas  the  true  situation  is  that  the  World  Council  is  a  meeting 
place  of  the  Churches.  The  real  question  which  should  be  before  us  is  how 
the  structure  of  this  meeting  place  may  be  used  by  the  Churches  in  the  service 
of  the  Churches. 

11*  Contemporary  Issues  of  Religious  Liberty 

The  Chairman  announced  that,  by  previous  action,  discussion  of  the 
issues  of  religious  liberty  would  be  conducted  in  executive  session. 

Mr.  Grubb  presented  a  statement  entitled  “The  ideological  conflict  and 
the  international  tension  involved  in  it”  which  had  originated  in  a  conference 
of  Christian  political  leaders  at  Bossey  in  April,  1949.  The  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  C.C.I.A.  July  4-6,  after  discussion  of  the  statement,  resolved 
to  place  it  before  the  Central  Committee  for  such  disposition  as  may  seem 
desirable. 

The  Chairman  said  that  a  grave  responsibility  rests  upon  the  Central  Com¬ 
mittee.  The  attack  of  communist  systems  upon  religion  and  the  Church  is 
clearly  evident,  and  although  its  method  varies  at  different  places,  the  ultimate 
end  is  a  “religionless  state.”  Although  there  are  constitutional  safeguards  for 
religious  freedom  in  every  country,  the  state  places  its  own  interpretation 
upon  them  as  the  “situation”  demands. 

Conditions  in  Hungary,  Bulgaria,  Roumania,  Czechoslovakia,  the  Baltic 
States,  Poland  and  the  Eastern  Zone  of  Germany  reveal  in  varying  degree 
and  in  varying  form  the  following  infringements  on  religious  freedom  :  res¬ 
trictions  upon  contacts  with  Christians  in  other  countries,  interference  with 
services  of  worship  by  holding  conflicting  meetings,  curtailment  upon  speech 
and  press  through  censorship  and  the  withholding  of  essential  materials,  the 
direct  imprisonment  of  leaders,  perversion  of  the  confessional  to  discover 
political  convictions  held  by  individuals,  the  demand  for  sweeping  oaths  of 
allegiance,  prohibition  of  public  gatherings  when  their  purposes  do  not  com¬ 
ply  with  the  position  of  the  government,  confiscation  of  some  Church  pro¬ 
perties  and  interference  with  Christian  education. 

The  attack  upon  the  Churches  varies  according  to  circumstances.  Some¬ 
times  it  is  sharp,  at  others  more  subtle  and  indirect.  However,  it  is  always 
made  with  the  same  objective. 

Our  sympathy  must  go  out  to  our  brethren  who  are  living  and  working 
under  these  conditions.  We  know  that  they  must  walk  on  a  razor’s  edge. 
The  Church  must  not  identify  itself  with  the  “East”  or  “West.”  However, 
the  question  of  religious  freedom  must  be  kept  separate  from  issues  of  com¬ 
munism  versus  capitalism.  Our  duty,  as  the  Central  Committee,  is  to  declare 
our  conviction  that  the  treatment  of  the  Churches  as  manifest  in  the  countries 
we  have  described  is  wrong.  Our  non-speaking  would  in  itself  be  eloquent 
speaking. 

Professor  Hromadka  said  that  the  analysis  submitted  by  the  Bishop  of 
Chichester  may  be  substantially  correct.  However,  this  evidence  may  be 
viewed  in  a  false  perspective.  The  situation  is  more  complicated  than  the 
evidence  which  has  been  adduced  makes  it  appear.  The  situation  is  in  fact 
more  serious  than  those  outside  the  countries  under  question  have  thus  far 
recognised.  Even  the  people  within  those  countries  are  not  fully  aware  of  the 
cataclysmic  changes  that  are  taking  place.  The  status  of  Christianity  in 
“iron  curtain”  countries  is,  humanly  speaking,  uncertain. 
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We  are  all  in  danger  of  interpreting  the  situation  in  terms  of  normal  demo¬ 
cratic  times.  This  is  inadequate.  There  is  in  process  a  total  transformation  of 
economic,  social  and  political  systems.  As  a  result,  people  both  within  and 
outside  the  Churches  experience  tremendous  tension.  Some  turn  to  the 
Church  as  a  shelter  and  stronghold  for  recapturing  the  old  world.  This  is  par¬ 
ticularly  true  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  with  the  result  that  opposition 
to  the  state  is  at  times  prompted  not  only  by  an  interest  in  religion  but  also 
by  a  desire  to  restore  the  privileges  of  the  past. 

Many  people  in  Czechoslovakia  still  live  in  an  atmosphere  of  war.  They 
believe  that  everything  is  temporary  and  that  the  old  order  may  be  restored 
by  a  liberating  army.  This  view  of  “temporariness”  is  controlling  in  the 
thoughts  and  actions  of  many. 

Due  consideration  of  these  changes  and  conditions  will  lead  to  a  better 
understanding  of  the  situation.  The  old  society  is  gone.  A  new  one  needs 
to  be  established.  On  what  basis  shall  it  be  built  ?  Dialectical  materialism  is 
being  advanced  as  a  total  solution  and  people  far  and  wide  are  being  indoctri¬ 
nated  in  its  ideology.  As  a  consequence,  church  people  in  different  walks  of 
life  are  pursuing  a  more  earnest  study  of  the  substance  of  the  Christian  faith 
and  of  the  Bible. 

At  times  the  contention  is  advanced  that  communism  and  national  socia¬ 
lism  are  of  the  same  pattern.  This  is  not  true.  The  historical  situation  is  quite 
different.  In  communism,  the  people  are  rising  and  the  social  transformation 
under  way  cannot  be  reversed.  We  are  harvesting  the  errors  of  the  past,  for 
many  of  which  the  Church  must  share  responsibility. 

We  must  look  for  solutions  in  the  light  of  God’s  will  and  in  the  perspec¬ 
tive  of  Divine  Judgment.  Our  Church  in  Czechoslovakia  must  accept  many 
difficulties.  Leading  people  in  the  government  are  honest  and  hard-working 
but  lack  the  culture  of  heart  and  do  not  understand  the  meaning  of  the  Chur¬ 
ches.  The  situation  is  so  serious  that  we  in  the  World  Council  of  Churches 
must  put  our  heads  and  hearts  together  in  order  to  discover  by  what  state¬ 
ments  and  action  we  should  move  forward.  The  situation  to  which  we  address 
ourselves  may  be  a  blessing  and  lead  to  a  revival  of  the  Church. 

First,  we  must  know  the  Word  of  God  and  the  meaning  of  the  Church. 
Considerations  of  liberty  come  second.  Thus  far  we  in  Czechoslovakia  are 
free  to  preach  and  teach,  and,  to  a  certain  limited  extent,  to  criticise  public 
affairs.  However,  knowing  the  inner  struggle,  we  must  speak  in  such  a  way  as 
to  help  and  not  to  irritate.  Second,  we  must  recognise  that  the  ideological 
pressure  helps  us  to  realise  that  a  half-hearted  or  lukewarm  Church  cannot 
survive.  Third,  the  new  leaders  are  not  quite  sure  whether  their  ideology  with 
respect  to  the  “religionless”  State  will  prove  correct.  Fourth,  there  is  no 
indication  of  a  “new  Church  of  Czechoslovakia”  similar  to  the  movement  of 
“Deutsche  Christen”,  to  further  the  purpose  of  the  government. 

Before  any  public  pronouncement  is  made  —  and  I  believe  one  is  needed 
—  search  your  hearts  to  free  them  from  ulterior  political  motives. 

Dr.  Fry  said  that  we  face  two  embarrassments  in  making  a  statement :  We 
desire  to  maintain  cohesion  in  our  fellowship,  but  have  only  one  representa¬ 
tive  to  express  the  views  of  our  brethren  in  countries  where  serious  restrictions 
are  imposed.  We  have  a  tendency  to  carry  the  Amsterdam  position  with 
respect  to  capitalism  versus  communism  over  to  the  issues  of  religious  liberty, 
and  suffer  a  resulting  confusion. 
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We  must  reckon  with  two  deterrents  as  we  project  a  statement :  We  should 
not  criticise  our  brethren  for  their  actions  under  adverse  conditions,  and  we 
must  not  incite  them  to  false  heroics  when  we  can  thereafter  lend  them  no 
adequate  support. 

There  are  three  reasons  for  speaking  at  this  time:  (a)  Response  to  the 
demands  of  conscience,  (b)  The  recognition  that  there  exist  behind  the 
“iron  curtain”  large  elements  who  have  not  accepted  the  communist  ideology 
and  who  would  be  encouraged  by  what  we  say.  ( c)  The  possibility  of  embolden¬ 
ing  the  Christian  leaders  in  these  countries. 

In  setting  forth  our  views,  we  should  make  clear  that  there  is  no  common 
equation  of  the  religious  liberty  situation  of  the  East  and  the  religious  liberty 
situation  of  the  West. 

Pastor  Boegner  said  that  he  was  deeply  moved  by  the  words  of  Professor 
Hromadka  and  by  his  urge  that  we  place  the  issues  in  proper  perspective. 
While  we  cannot  see  the  situation  fully,  to  keep  silence  is  to  speak.  The 
Central  Committee  should  speak,  and  speak  firmly,  but  in  such  a  way  as  not 
to  do  harm  to  our  brethren  and  to  be  absolutely  free  from  political  motives. 

Bishop  Fjellbu  said  that  there  was  a  temptation  to  “out-debate”  Professor 
Hromadka.  This  temptation  he  would  resist.  However,  the  problem  should 
not  be  localised  as  he  has  done.  Moreover,  we  cannot  ignore  the  fact  that 
those  who  endured  persecution  under  national  socialism  consistently  used 
similar  words  to  describe  the  situation  as  they  now  see  it  in  communist  lands. 

It  is  neither  right  nor  wise  to  take  our  stand  primarily  on  the  issue  of 
communism  and  capitalism.  The  World  Council  of  Churches  should  not  do 
this,  but  should  combat  sin,  the  worst  form  of  which  is  to  obey  man  rather 
than  God.  In  the  first  place,  the  sin  of  tyranny  and  totalitarianism  is  that 
it  usurps  the  place  of  God.  We  should,  therefore,  address  ourselves  to  the 
evils  of  totalitarianism  rather  than  talk  about  communism.  Secondly,  deliber¬ 
ation  on  communism  does  not  lead  to  action,  and  that  is  a  weakness  to  which 
we  have  too  often  yielded.  The  actual  situation  is  that  in  half  the  countries 
of  the  world  Churches  are  in  the  claws  of  the  tiger,  and  it  is  futile  to  talk 
about  their  danger  in  the  presence  of  the  lion.  While  some  of  our  leaders  are 
seeking  to  work  with  communism  we  must  underscore  the  anti-God  nature 
of  totalitarianism.  Moreover,  we  must  remember  the  many  people  who  have 
refused  to  submit  and  who  are  suffering  persecution  because  of  their  obedience 
to  God.  They  need  what  strengthening  we  can  provide.  We  should  guard 
against  the  danger  of  opportunism,  and  we  dare  not  say  that  we  shall  refuse 
to  oppose  totalitarianism  because  it  may  last  for  a  long  time. 

The  duty  of  the  World  Council  is  to  illuminate  the  conscience  and  to 
strengthen  those  who  are  in  confusion.  In  failing  to  speak,  we  may  make 
their  confusion  greater. 

Dr.  Niemoller  said  that  he  sympathised  with  Professor  Hromadka  because 
when  he  was  released  from  concentration  camp  he  felt  that  the  real  world 
was  behind  the  barbed  wires.  There  is  no  expectation  that  the  old  bourgeois 
world  will  return,  and  we  cannot  give  the  impression  that  we  oppose  com¬ 
munism  in  order  to  revive  that  former  status.  We  should  also  recognise  that 
there  are  greater  opportunities  under  the  present  restraints  and  that  these 
may  be  more  fruitful  than  under  normal  circumstances. 

We  have  to  speak,  but  not  to  dictate  how  to  overcome  communism  or 
how  to  fight  tyrants.  The  problem  before  our  brethren  is  how  to  five  in  a 
communist  world  and  at  the  same  time  not  forsake  their  calling.  We  should 
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seek  religious  liberty  as  it  is  observed  elsewhere,  but  let  our  brethren  know 
that  they  already  have  religious  liberty  because  Christ  has  set  them  free. 
Experience  has  shown  that  the  prayer  of  Christian  brethren  is  the  greatest 
assistance  that  can  be  given  to  those  in  adversity. 

Dr.  Sisco  said  that  there  seemed  to  be  agreement  that  we  must  try  to 
make  a  statement  and  that  therein  we  should  not  condemn  communism  as 
an  economic  system.  Each  system  as  it  comes  along  —  whether  communism, 
capitalism  or  any  other  —  will  bring  its  own  evils,  and  these  the  Church  must 
combat.  Under  each  system  the  Church  has  gained  vested  interests,  and 
we  must  be  careful  not  to  seek  merely  the  protection  of  these.  Our  statement 
must  express  confidence  in  our  brethren  behind  the  “iron  curtain,”  who  are 
not  in  a  position  to  make  completely  free  choices.  We  believe  that  there  is 
a  fundamental  conflict  of  principles  but  we  know  that  there  is  also  a  conflict 
of  power.  Certain  regimes  will  not  allow  the  prophetic  ministry.  This  we 
must  oppose. 

Dr.  Cockburn  said  that  a  statement  should  be  made.  The  intention  of 
the  countries  under  question  is  to  domesticate,  chloroform  or  strangle  the 
Church.  His  intervention  was  particularly  on  Bulgaria,  because  he  was  men¬ 
tioned  in  connection  with  the  governmental  action  against  Church  leaders 
there. 

Leaders  of  the  government  had  first  approved  the  proposed  help  of  the 
World  Council  of  Churches  through  the  Reconstruction  Department  and 
offered  to  permit  money  to  come  into  Bulgaria  without  taxation.  Very  soon 
after,  however,  the  proffered  help  was  interpreted  as  a  method  of  achieving 
American  domination  over  Bulgaria.  From  within  the  country,  one  person 
had  described  conditions  by  the  labels  “terror”  and  “torture.” 

Father  Florovsky  said  that  attention  should  be  concentrated  on  the  basic 
issue,  namely  that  certain  countries  behind  the  “iron  curtain”  have  been 
organised  into  an  ideological  camp.  The  purpose  of  this  is  to  create  not 
only  a  new  society  but  a  “new  man”  —  confident,  despising  God,  king  of 
creation.  There  is  no  room  for  any  religion.  The  conflict  arises  not  only 
on  the  level  of  thought  and  books  but  even  more  on  the  level  of  daily  life. 
This  conflict  is  inevitable. 

It  is  not  sufficient  to  discuss  these  problems  in  the  United  Nations.  They 
must  be  considered  at  the  practical  level.  Perhaps  in  order  to  clarify  the 
situation  for  us,  our  message  should  be  directed  to  ourselves.  To  be  sure 
we  must  give  guidance  to  our  brethren.  There  is  a  transformation  under 
way,  and  for  its  appraisal  the  measure  of  history  will  be  inadequate  ;  we  must 
use  the  standard  of  God.  Two  elements  in  this  new  history  —  violence  and 
coercion  —  must  be  analysed,  to  determine  whether  we,  as  Christians,  can 
acquiesce  in  such  methods  for  realising  the  desired  ends. 

Mr.  M.  M.  Thomas  said  that  as  a  Central  Committee,  we  should  guard 
against  being  exploited  for  political  and  propaganda  purposes.  This  danger 
appears  greater  when  we  isolate  religious  freedom  instead  of  relating  it  to 
the  revolutionary  ferment  in  the  world.  We  must  welcome  moves  toward 
reform  and  admit  our  errors  which  gave  rise  to  them.  The  question  of  reli¬ 
gious  liberty  should  be  related  to  the  substance  of  religious  liberty  and  the 
Gospel.  We  must  make  clear  what  the  prophetic  ministry  means.  In  this 
connection  it  is  necessary  to  begin  with  a  definite  judgment  of  ourselves.  We 
should  also  consider  the  situation  of  Christians  where  there  appears  no  way 
of  bringing  social  justice  other  than  by  the  Marxist  system. 
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Professor  Almsatos  said  that  it  was  unnecessary  to  repeat  that  the  World 
Council  of  Churches  has  no  mandate  in  the  capitalism  versus  communism 
issue,  and  that  every  non-Christian  ideology  must  be  opposed. 

Professor  Hromadka  had  rightly  pointed  out  that  the  Gospel  must  be 
proclaimed,  to  challenge  the  communist  ideology,  but  he  raised  the  question 
whether  Christians  under  communist  regimes  are  equally  free  to  proclaim  the 
Gospel  and  its  implications.  If  this  is  so,  then  there  is  nothing  to  fear.  Howe¬ 
ver,  evidence  points  to  the  fact  that  this  freedom  is  not  allowed. 

Dr.  Mackay  favoured  a  statement  by  the  Central  Committee  but  urged  in 
regard  to  its  nature  and  scope,  that  we  keep  three  things  in  mind  :  (a)  There 
is  no  Christian  conception  of  religious  freedom.  Even  in  Protestant  circles 
there  has  been  a  slow  growth.  In  the  Roman  Church  religious  freedom  does 
not  exist  when  the  Roman  Church  can  control  the  State  and  the  practice  of 
society.  Any  statement  we  make  must  reckon  with  the  situation  in  Spain. 

(b )  The  rise  of  communism  and  its  violent  reaction  against  religion  must  be 
understood  on  the  background  of  Christianity’s  failure  to  be  concerned  with 
the  vital  needs  of  the  people.  We  must  penitently  confess  that  Christianity 
has  not  been  as  sensitive  to  the  problems  of  man  as  it  should  have  been. 

(c)  In  time  of  war  and  crisis  there  is  a  tendency  to  curtail  religious  liberty  and 
all  human  rights.  The  present  situation  is  very  complex  and  we  must  be 
careful  not  to  create  one  more  serious  than  that  which  now  exists.  Some 
Christians  are  communists,  not  because  they  accept  the  Marxist  ideology  but 
because  they  perceive  a  utopian  dream.  We  must  also  reckon  with  the  develop¬ 
ments  in  the  Far  East,  and  do  nothing  which  would  be  inimical  to  social 
developments  there. 

Dr.  Skold  said  that  when  there  is  a  revolution,  it  usually  comes  because 
the  body  politic  is  sick,  but  that  does  not  justify  the  revolution.  By  revolution 
another  class,  but  always  some  class,  gets  new  power. 

We  should  pray  for  our  brethren,  recognising  their  martyrdom.  He  was 
concerned  about  our  prayers  for  those  who  stand  for  more  than  religious 
liberty. 

Dr.  von  Thadden  said  that  we  had  been  impressed  by  the  loyalty  and 
Christian  conviction  of  Professor  Hromadka.  However,  his  words  may  have 
served  better  to  clarify  his  personal  position  than  to  guide  the  Church  in  the 
course  of  action  it  should  take.  His  statement  emphasises  the  necessity  of  not 
minimising  the  importance  of  the  individual  way  which  Christians  feel  called 
to  take.  It  may  be  that  the  stand  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  involves 
a  shelter  for  the  old  bourgeois  society.  However,  it  must  be  recognised  that 
martyrdom  is  a  way  of  Christian  witness.  All  those  who  live  under  more 
favourable  circumstances  are  responsible  for  the  Christian  Church  behind  the 
“iron  curtain.”  We  must  awaken  our  own  people  to  their  personal  Christian 
convictions  and  life.  We  must  demonstrate  that  the  Church  is  not  going  to 
die.  As  long  as  we  continue  to  fail  as  in  the  past,  we  have  no  right  to  accuse 
those  who  persecute  the  Church.  We  must  call  people  to  a  new  consecration 
of  life  and  help  the  Church  to  perform  its  task. 

Dr.  Visser't  Hooft  said  that  attention  had  been  concentrated  on  persecu¬ 
tion  and  the  facts  were  undoubtedly  serious.  However,  not  enough  emphasis 
had  been  placed  on  the  danger  of  exploitation  of  the  Church.  We  should 
recognise  that  persecution  awakens  the  Church  to  new  life  and  activity. 
Reports  from  Hungary,  Czechoslovakia  and  Russia  give  evidence  of  this 
reality.  Our  greater  concern,  therefore,  must  be  with  the  danger  that  the 
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Church  will  be  exploited  and  that  leaders  will  allow  it  to  be  used  as  what 
Marx  called  “the  spiritual  aroma”  of  the  new  society  rather  than  provide  the 
“salt”  of  that  society.  We  can  ask  the  Churches  behind  the  “iron  curtain”  to 
guard  against  this  danger  only  if  we  remain  free  from  similar  exploitation. 
In  this  connection  we  are  grateful  to  Professor  Hromadka  for  having  refused 
to  participate  in  the  propagandists  conference  held  at  the  Waldorf  Astoria 
Hotel  in  New  York. 

As  a  result  of  this  discussion,  the  following  actions  were  taken  : 

Agreed  :  that  a  sub-committee  be  appointed  to  review  the  various  docu¬ 
ments  which  had  been  prepared  and  to  submit  to  the  Central  Com¬ 
mittee  a  statement  for  consideration  and  action. 

This  Committee  submitted  a  new  draft  to  the  Central  Committee  and 
after  further  discussion  it  was 

Agreed  to  issue  the  following  statement : 

The  Central  Committee  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches,  meet¬ 
ing  at  Chichester,  is  deeply  disturbed  by  the  increasing  hindrances  which 
many  of  its  member  Churches  encounter  in  giving  their  witness  to  Jesus 
Christ.  Revolutionary  movements  are  on  foot  and  their  end  no  man  can 
foresee.  The  Churches  themselves  must  bear  no  small  part  of  the  blame 
for  the  resentments  among  the  underprivileged  masses  of  the  world,  since 
their  own  efforts  to  realise  the  brotherhood  of  man  have  been  so  weak. 
But  justice  in  human  society  is  not  to  be  won  by  totalitarian  methods. 
The  totalitarian  doctrine  is  a  false  doctrine.  It  teaches  that  in  order  to 
gain  a  social  or  political  end  everything  is  permitted.  It  maintains  the 
complete  self-sufficiency  of  man.  It  sets  political  power  in  the  place  of 
God.  It  denies  the  existence  of  absolute  moral  standards.  It  moulds  the 
minds  of  the  young  in  a  pattern  opposed  to  the  message  of  the  Gospel.  It 
sanctions  the  use  of  all  manner  of  means  to  overthrow  all  other  views  and 
ways  of  life. 

We  call  statesmen  and  all  men  who  in  every  nation  seek  social  justice 
to  consider  this  truth :  a  peaceful  and  stable  order  can  only  be  built  upon 
foundations  of  righteousness,  of  right  relations  between  man  and  God 
iand  between  man  and  man.  Only  the  recognition  that  man  has  ends  and 
loyalties  beyond  the  State  will  ensure  true  justice  to  the  human  person. 
Religious  freedom  is  the  condition  and  guardian  of  all  true  freedom. 
We  declare  the  duty  and  the  right  of  the  Church  to  preach  the  Word  of 
God  and  to  proclaim  the  will  of  God.  We  appeal  to  the  Churches  to 
interpret  and  apply  God’s  will  to  all  realms  of  life.  We  warn  the  Churches 
in  all  lands  against  the  danger  of  being  exploited  for  wordly  ends.  In 
the  countries  where  the  State  is  antagonistic  to  the  Christian  religion  or 
indeed  wherever  full  religious  freedom  is  denied,  we  ask  all  Christians  to 
remember  that  the  liberty  which  they  receive  from  their  Lord  cannot  be 
taken  away  by  the  violence  or  threat  of  any  worldly  power,  or  destroyed 
by  suffering.  Therefore  we  urge  the  Churches  to  bear  clear  corporate  wit¬ 
ness  to  the  truth  in  Christ  and  their  ministers  to  continue  to  preach  the 
whole  Gospel.  We  urge  all  Christians  to  stand  firm  in  their  faith,  to 
uphold  Christian  principles  in  practical  life  and  to  secure  Christian  ,  teach¬ 
ing  for  their  children. 

All  who  bear  the  Christian  name  must  be  true  to  the  living  God.  God 
calls  us  all  to  pray  earnestly  for  one  another  and  to  be  faithful  at  all  sea¬ 
sons  in  our  personal  witness.  In  loyalty  to  the  word  that  sounded  forth 
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from  Amsterdam  we  shall  “stay  together,”  in  the  certain  knowledge  that 

Jesus  Christ  is  Lord.  “Stand  fast  therefore  in  the  liberty  wherewith  Christ 

has  made  you  free.” 

It  was  further 

Agreed  :  That  the  members  of  the  Central  Committee  of  the  World 
Council  of  Churches,  disturbed  by  evidence  of  discrimination  and 
repression  exercised  by  dominant  religious  majorities  against  mino¬ 
rities,  reiterate  the  statement  in  the  report  of  Section  IV  of  the  Amster¬ 
dam  Assembly  on  “The  Church  and  the  International  Disorder” 
regarding  religious  liberty  and  especially  the  affirmation  that  “we 
oppose  any  Church  which  seeks  to  use  the  power  of  the  State  to  enforce 
religious  uniformity.  We  resist  all  endeavours  to  spread  a  system  of 
thought  or  of  economics  by  unscrupulous  intolerance,  oppression  or 
persecution”,  and  recommend  that  the  subject  of  religious  liberty  in 
relation  to  dominant  religious  communities  be  placed  upon  the  agenda 
of  their  next  meeting. 

12.  Christian  Action  in  International  Affairs 

Mr.  Grubb  presented  a  paper  introducing  the  subject  (Appendix  7).  He 
stated  that  one  important  part  of  the  paper  had  been  discussed  under  the 
heading  “contemporary  issues  of  religious  liberty.” 

There  followed  a  discussion  in  the  course  of  which  a  number  of  resolutions 
were  adopted.  (The  series  of  resolutions  taken  are  recorded  below  after  the 
report  on  the  discussion.) 

Baron  van  Asbeck  said  that  the  operation  of  the  power  principle  under¬ 
scores  the  need  for  international  organisation  which,  to  be  effective,  must  be 
placed  under  God.  That  raises  the  question  of  national  sovereignty  which, 
in  its  unbridled  form,  stands  in  opposition  to  international  organisation. 

International  organisation  must  grow  through  an  integration  of  society. 
The  needed  integration  can  come  only  in  response  to  needs.  It  will  then  be 
achievable  as  people’s  consciences  provide  the  necessary  moral  source  and 
spiritual  strength.  To  illuminate  and  stimulate  the  consciences  of  people  is 
one  of  the  major  tasks  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches.  This  will  require 
that  the  World  Council  develop  a  common  mind  on  the  principles  of  interna¬ 
tional  law  and  justice  and  of  an  international  legal  order.  Similarly,  the  Chur¬ 
ches  in  different  countries  and  National  Christian  Councils  must  take  action 
to  stimulate  the  World  Council. 

There  is  need  first  of  all  for  a  profound  study  of  basic  principles  of  inter¬ 
national  law  and  international  organisation.  Bishop  Berggrav’s  paper  gives 
a  new  stimulus.  For  this  reason  the  proposed  Bossey  conference  can  prove  of 
utmost  importance,  but  even  now  we  should  ask  what  we  are  going  to  do 
after  our  study  has  been  completed.  The  old  unity  of  the  world  is  lost  and 
its  Christian  animation  weakened  or  completely  inoperative.  What  can  the 
World  Council  of  Churches  and  the  International  Missionary  Council  do  in 
this  world  of  five  or  six  civilisations  which  must  live  together  ?  It  has  been 
clear  for  example,  from  the  United  Nations’  action  on  the  Universal  Bill  of 
Human  Rights,  that  all  nations  are  not  agreed  on  this  subject :  yet  Christians 
must  take  a  firm  stand.  The  World  Council  must  make  clear  that,  so  far  as 
it  is  concerned,  the  only  sound  source  is  in  the  Gospel,  wherein  the  essential 
unifying  power  can  be  found. 
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Bishop  Fuglsang-Damgaard  said  that  a  leading  citizen  of  Denmark  who 
went  to  Amsterdam  with  serious  doubt  about  the  competence  of  the  Churches 
with  regard  to  international  affairs  had  returned  fully  convinced  both  with 
respect  to  the  ability  of  the  Churches  and  the  obligation  they  must  assume. 
Too  often  the  Church  is  accused  of  not  caring  about  political,  social  and 
economic  affairs.  That  accusation  is  false.  Our  many  actions  in  the  World 
Council  clearly  testify  to  our  concern.  In  Denmark  we  shall  not  soon  forget 
the  help  of  the  Edinburgh  and  Oxford  reports  during  the  trials  of  war.  In 
taking  action,  we  may  voice  protest,  which  is  normally  more  effective  through 
a  world  body.  We  may  give  expression  to  fraternal  sympathy  and  encourage¬ 
ment.  Or  we  may  raise  the  voice  of  guidance  on  human  rights,  law  and  cur¬ 
rent  issues. 

Bishop  Lilje  desired  to  stress  the  refugee  problem,  which  is  located  in  the 
sphere  of  the  Ecumenical  Refugee  Commission.  More  is  required.  The 
importance  of  the  problem  calls  for  forthright  action  by  the  entire  World 
Council.  We  have  high  appreciation  of  the  assistance  of  the  Churches,  but  the 
time  has  come  to  view  the  problem  from  the  standpoint  of  international  justice 
and  to  utilise  international  machinery  for  its  solution.  If  this  were  done,  the 
Church  would  again  have  the  privilege  of  having  raised  its  voice  on  behalf  of 
those  who  are  forsaken. 

Bishop  Walls  said  that  St  Paul’s  conception  of  the  new  creation  in  Christ  is 
as  true  today  as  it  ever  was.  Our  failure  to  emphasise  this  conception  has 
encouraged  the  communists  to  stress  a  contrary  view. 

The  situation  in  South  Africa  is  serious  and  in  large  measure  we  must  let 
the  people  there  determine  what  action  will  lead  to  improvement.  We  some¬ 
times  may  forget  that  we  are  in  more  danger  of  taking  over  Christianity  than 
in  having  Christianity  take  us  over*  The  situation  of  class,  lynchings,  discri¬ 
mination  on  grounds  of  race  and  colour  in  the  United  States  also  calls  for 
action. 

He  said  that  his  interests  and  political  and  economic  destiny  were  with 
the  Western  world.  He  was  not  asking  for  the  triumph  of  Africa  but  for  the 
salvation  of  the  world.  If  people  under  persecution  in  communist  countries 
need  our  sympathy  and  help,  we  must  also  remember  the  oppressed  in  South 
Africa  and  the  Southern  United  States. 

Bishop  Fjellbu  said  that  we  lack  information.  Also  it  should  be  pointed 
out  that  too  often  papers  when  received  are  not  read.  Bishop  Berggrav’s 
heart  burns  for  the  application  of  his  plans.  He  will  be  happy  to  learn  that 
they  are  being  discussed  as  a  major  subject.  A  committee  to  study  this  pro¬ 
blem  should  be  appointed  but  we  must  remember  the  ancient  proverb  that  the 
devil,  when  he  wanted  nothing  to  happen,  appointed  the  first  committee. 

The  Chairman  said  that  the  term  “natural  law”  had  been  used  more  than 
once  in  this  debate.  The  suggestion  had  been  offered  that  a  brief  statement  be 
made  of  the  different  ways  in  which  the  term  is  used. 

Bishop  Neill  said  that  natural  law  is  variously  understood.  The  term  and 
its  underlying  concepts  are  purely  Western,  and  accordingly  difficulty  may  be 
anticipated  in  seeking  to  make  it  apply  universally. 

In  its  Western  usage  there  are  two  constructions  placed  upon  the  concept. 
One  is  derived  from  Stoic  philosophy  and  posits  the  view  that  the  understand¬ 
ing  of  right  and  wrong  can  be  reached  merely  through  man’s  own  reason. 
The  second  is  more  specifically  Christian  and  advances  on  the  assumption 
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that  from  the  basis  of  Christian  faith  it  is  possible  to  reach  universally  appli¬ 
cable  concepts  of  right  and  wrong. 

While  the  term  and  its  underlying  concepts  are  Western,  there  are  reasons 
to  believe  that  universal  application  may  be  possible.  Societies  do  exist  and 
hold  together  all  over  the  world.  They  remain  related  by  virtue  of  the  good 
that  is  in  them,  and  they  become  disintegrated  by  evil.  We  believe  that  God 
does  govern  the  entire  world.  Underlying  the  common  forms  of  social  organi¬ 
sation,  such  as  the  family,  are  principles  which  hold  our  societies  together. 
The  proposed  study  can  be  useful  in  stimulating  an  investigation  of  the  princi¬ 
ples  which  underlie  common  social  forms. 

Dr.  Ohm  heartily  endorsed  the  proposal  of  Bishop  Berggrav  that  an  effort 
be  made  to  ascertain  the  principles  contained  in  our  conception  of  the  sover¬ 
eignty  of  God  and  to  proclaim  their  implications  for  the  nations.  During  the 
occupation  of  Norway,  when  Christian  principles  and  laws  were  ignored,  the 
importance  of  what  Bishop  Berggrav  suggests  became  apparent.  Only  by 
establishing  law  on  eternal  grounds  can  the  principle  of  expediency  be  over¬ 
ruled.  During  the  war  the  Nazis  frequently  quoted  “Render  unto  Caesar  the 
things  which  are  Ceasar’s  and  unto  God  the  things  which  are  God’s,”  and 
interpreted  this  to  mean  that  Christians  had  nothing  to  do  with  anything  in 
this  world.  “Caesar”  arrogated  the  right  to  determine  what  was  Caesar’s  and 
what  God’s.  It  is,  therefore,  of  the  utmost  importance  that  Christians  claim 
the  right  to  proclaim  and  apply  God’s  will  to  all  areas  of  life. 

Dr.  Mays  endorsed  what  the  two  previous  speakers  said  about  Bishop 
Berggrav’s  proposal.  We  cannot  be  deterred  by  the  possibility  that  our  efforts 
may  prove  futile.  Only  God  knows  what  the  outcome  will  be.  He  believed 
that,  in  addition  to  lawyers  and  theologians,  the  conference  should  include 
social  scientists,  pastors  and  people  from  various  walks  of  life.  The  confer¬ 
ence  should  report  its  findings  back  to  the  Central  Committee  in  order  that 
subsequent  action  may  be  determined. 

Baron  van  Asbeck  said  that  it  had  always  been  the  view  of  the  C.C.I.A. 
that  the  Committee  should  not  take  action  in  its  own  right  but  should  report 
to  the  Central  Committee.  Moreover,  the  membership  of  the  Committee 
will  provide  the  desired  representation. 

Bishop  Meiser  said  that  even  among  those  who  live  outside  the  law,  there 
is  respect  for  a  common  conscience,  and  it  is  our  duty  to  sharpen  that  con¬ 
science.  The  voice  of  the  Christian  Churches  will  be  heard  and  we  cannot 
speak  too  loudly  or  too  insistently. 

Specifically  he  desired  to  speak  about  the  refugee  problem.  There  is  no 
time  to  lose,  because  those  whom  we  should  help  are  about  to  die.  The  pro¬ 
blem  is  so  concrete  that  years  of  study  are  not  required,  only  immediate 
action.  The  problem  is  not  confined  to  Germany  but  exists  in  India,  Africa, 
Greece  and  elsewhere. 

In  Germany  the  problem  embraces  12  to  13  million  people  and  would 
include  some  millions  more  if  they  had  not  died  on  the  way.  There  are  three 
groups  —  the  Volksdeutsche,  the  Reichsdeutsche,  and  those  who  are  coming 
day  by  day  from  areas  of  persecution.  They  are  living  in  unbelievably  con¬ 
fined  areas,  resulting  in  serious  over-population,  unemployment  and  poverty. 
They  cannot  return  to  their  own  homes.  There  has  been  only  a  slight  opening 
of  doors  for  emigration  to  other  lands.  Only  partial  solutions  are  possible 
under  present  circumstances.  The  presence  of  12,000,000  living  under  these 
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conditions  may  lead  to  explosive  reactions  which  will  not  be  limited  to  Ger¬ 
many.  They  may  become  un-churched  or  taken  over  by  Roman  Catholics, 
particularly  because  in  locating  refugees  no  consideration  was  given  to  Church 
affiliation. 

Temptation  to  radicalism  and  nihilism  is  strong.  Gifts  from  outside  must 
be  increased  :  even  more  important,  assistance  must  come  from  some  agency 
such  as  the  Marshall  plan,  because  European  economic  recovery  will  be 
possible  only  with  the  economic  recovery  of  Germany.  From  our  circle 
should  come  so  strong  an  appeal  that  no  nation  can  ignore  it. 

Dr.  Sockman  said  that  in  the  discussions  on  natural  law  representatives  of 
other  religious  faiths  should  be  consulted.  He  suggested  that  we  should  not 
spend  our  resources  on  research  which  has  already  been  conducted,  and  that 
we  should  seriously  consider  inviting  other  than  our  own  leaders  to  cooperate 
with  us. 

Mr.  M.  M.  Thomas  said  that  many  leaders  of  the  East,  while  using  different 
terms,  have  put  forward  the  same  concept  of  moral  requirements. 

The  non- Roman  Churches  need  education  of  their  conscience  on  race. 
Representation  to  government  should  follow  the  education  of  our  own 
conscience.  On  this  point  the  world  conscience  will  accuse  the  World  Council. 

Mr.  Grubb  warned  against  an  easy  use  of  the  term  “world  conscience.” 
This  becomes  quite  apparent  when  we  look  at  Moslem  and  communist  states. 
He  proposed  a  resolution  on  the  proposals  made  by  Bishop  Berggrav.  This 
resolution  was  adopted  (see  below  under  a). 

It  was  further  resolved  that  a  message  reporting  this  action  be  sent  to  Bishop 
Berggrav  (see  below  under  b). 

Mr.  Grubb  also  proposed  a  resolution  on  the  study  of  the  race-problem. 
This  was  adopted  (see  below  under  c). 

Professor  Hromadka  endorsed  what  Bishop  Walls  had  said.  Since  we 
feel  that  the  Central  Committee  should  speak  on  all  essential  issues,  he  believed 
that  we  should  say  words  of  guidance  and  of  warning  about  what  is  going  on 
in  South  Africa  and  elsewhere.  We  are  in  a  questionable  position  if  we  refuse 
to  speak  only  in  instances  where  the  interests  of  white  Christians  are  at  stake. 

Dr.  Kraemer  said  that  we  should  seek  to  discover  where  our  actual  com¬ 
petence  lies.  It  should  be  within  our  power  to  see  to  it  that  a  staff  of  twenty 
persons,  theologically  and  legally  trained,  is  made  available  to  the  commis¬ 
sion  which  is  responsible  for  directing  the  work  of  the  Churches  in  interna¬ 
tional  affairs. 

As  far  as  the  issues  of  race  go,  we  see  important  new  movements  in  which 
Churches  can  play  a  determining  part,  as  for  example  in  the  programme  for 
economic  aid  to  under-developed  areas.  He  favoured  the  view  of  the  C.C.I.A. 
that  no  formal  pronouncement  should  now  be  made  but  suggested  that  a 
letter  might  be  sent  to  the  Church  leaders  concerned,  to  indicate  our  interest 
and  concern  and  to  urge  that  the  race  problem  should  find  a  solution  that  is 
not  to  the  shame  of  the  Christian  Church. 

Mr.  Morehouse  said  that  as  an  American  Christian  he  had  on  numerous 
occasions  voted  with  his  colleagues  to  oppose  racial  discrimination,  and 
then  upon  returning  home,  found  the  situation  continuing  unchanged. 

Unless,  as  a  Committee,  we  are  committed  to  bringing  our  action  home 
to  our  own  people  on  the  parish  and  local  level,  we  have  no  right  to  support 
action  in  an  international  gathering.  Unless  the  Churches  set  their  own  house 
in  order,  the  world  will  not  listen  seriously  to  what  they  have  to  say. 
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Dr.  Moreland  expressed  regret  that  this  able  report  had  repeated  a  mistake 
which  is  frequently  made.  It  had  lumped  together  North  America  and  South 
America.  Particularly  on  the  matter  of  race,  there  is  good  reason  for  observ¬ 
ing  the  distinction.  For  example,  Brazil  is  foremost  in  the  practice  of  racial 
amity.  There  are  many  Protestant  Churches  where  discrimination  with 
respect  to  Church  membership,  marriage  and  community  relations  is  com¬ 
pletely  absent. 

Mr.  Grubb  said  that  the  report  of  Section  IV  at  Amsterdam  contained 
some  brief  but  pointed  references  to  this  problem  of  race.  He  proposed  a 
resolution  which  was  adopted  (see  below  under  d). 

Bishop  Walls  raised  the  question  whether  the  C.C.I.A.  was  concerned 
with  the  case  of  the  African  colonies  and  was  seeking  to  formulate  an  expres¬ 
sion  of  Christian  support. 

Mr.  Grubb  said  that  while  no  distinctive  position  had  seemed  possible,  the 
C.C.I.A.  has  been  and  is  following  closely  the  efforts  by  the  Council  of  Foreign 
Ministers  and  those  by  the  United  Nations  to  effect  an  adequate  solution. 

Dr.  VissePt  Hooft  said  in  response  to  the  questions  about  refugees  that 
attention  should  be  called  to  the  work  of  the  Department  of  Reconstruction 
and  more  particularly  the  Ecumenical  Refugee  Commission.  This  issue  was 
early  conceived  of  as  one  of  the  biggest  social  problems  of  our  time.  More 
recently  Mr  Elfan  Rees  had  taken  up  the  matter  with  Marshall  plan  (E.C.A.) 
officers.  On  the  international  political  level  this  problem  ought  to  be  attacked 
by  the  C.C.I.A. 

He  suggested  that  the  C.C.I.A.  be  requested  to  continue  its  work  on  the 
refugee  problem  at  the  international  political  level. 

A  resolution  on  this  subject  was  adopted  (see  below  under  e). 

Dr.  Mott  expressed  concern  about  the  conditions  in  which  our  brethren  in 
Asia  find  themselves.  We  should  assure  them  of  our  sympathy  for  the  peoples 
and  nations  throughout  Asia  and  recognise  the  gravity  of  the  situation.  He 
therefore  proposed  that  such  a  resolution  be  included  in  the  report  of  this 
morning. 

Dr.  VissePt  Hooft  suggested  that  the  best  way  to  handle  this  was  to  have  * 
a  short  statement  prepared  for  transmission  by  the  General  Secretary  to  the 
Bangkok  Conference  (see  under  “Messages”). 

Pastor  Boegner  called  the  attention  of  the  Committee  to  two  urgent  points 
to  which  the  paper  makes  reference  :  (1)  the  attitude  of  the  Churches  to  the 
Council  of  Europe,  and  (2)  action  to  safeguard  holy  places  in  Palestine. 

Dr.  Nolde  reported  that  the  C.C.I.A.  Executive  Committee  had  instructed 
its  officers  to  explore  the  possibility  of  informal  representation  at  the  Con¬ 
ference  of  the  Council  of  Europe  to  be  convened  at  Strasbourg  on  August  10. 

Steps  have  already  been  initiated  toward  this  end.  On  the  matter  of  Christian 
representation  to  protect  holy  places  in  Palestine,  the  officers  of  the  C.C.I.A., 
in  response  to  an  invitation  of  the  United  Nations  General  Assembly,  had 
submitted  a  memorandum  to  the  United  Nations  Palestine  Conciliation  Com¬ 
mission  at  Lausanne.  Therein  were  recited  the  major  statements  on  this  sub¬ 
ject  by  Christian  agencies  and  leaders.  From  these  statements  minimum  con¬ 
ditions  pertaining  to  the  protection  of  human  rights,  assumption  of  adequate 
international  responsibility,  and  the  restoration  of  Church  properties,  were 
advanced. 

Mr.  Grubb  said  that  the  paper  which  had  been  discussed  also  made  reference 
to  Peace,  Power  and  War.  The  Executive  Committee  of  the  C.C.I.A.  thought 
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it  wise  for  the  time  being  not  to  pursue  this  subject  as  a  special  activity  of  the 
Commission.  It  was  decided  that  at  a  time  nearer  the  next  Assembly  an  effort 
might  be  made  better  to  assess  this  problem. 

Bishop  Walls  stated  that  although  he  hesitated  to  press  the  issue,  he  had 
been  led  after  consultation  with  other  members  of  the  Committee  to  request  a 
resolution  in  regard  to  the  race  situation  in  South  Africa.  Nevertheless, 
because  of  the  delicacy  of  the  situation  he  would  not  move  such  a  resolution, 
but  would  like  to  ask  if  the  study  which  was  planned  would  include  a  serious 
inquiry  into  the  racial  situation  on  South  Africa,  and  whether  the  Committee 
will  go  on  record  as  requesting  the  study. 

The  Bishop  of  Chichester  replied  that  the  answer  was  decidedly  yes.  The 
C.C.I.A.  will  include  South  Africa  in  its  study  of  race  relationships.  Dr.  Nolde 
and  Mr.  Grubb  have  given  attention  to  the  matter  on  behalf  of  the  C.C.I.A. 
in  the  past,  and  will  continue  to  do  so. 

During  this  discussion  the  following  actions  were  taken  : 

a )  Agreed  :  That  this  Committee  receives  with  deepest  interest  and  warm 

appreciation  the  proposals  made  by  Bishop  Berggrav  (see  Appendix  7 
No.  14).  It  desires  that  the  proposed  conference  on  the  Christian 
approach  to  International  Law  should  take  place  with  adequate  repre¬ 
sentation  of  laymen,  of  jurists  and  theologians,  and  it  requests  that  a 
report  on  the  subject  be  brought  to  the  next  meeting  of  this  Committee. 

b )  Agreed  :  That  the  above  action  should  be  communicated  to  Bishop 

Berggrav. 

c)  Agreed  :  That  the  Committee  instruct  the  C.C.I.A.  to  develop  a  study  on 

racial  questions  with  particular  reference  to  Southern  Africa. 

d)  Agreed  :  That  this  Committee,  after  discussion  of  the  racial  question, 

re-affirms  the  findings  of  Section  IV  of  Amsterdam  on  the  position  and 
rights  of  non-self-governing  peoples,  in  particular  the  following  decla¬ 
rations  : 

“...We  oppose  aggressive  imperialism  —  political,  economic  or 
cultural  —  whereby  a  nation  seeks  to  use  other  nations  or  peoples  for 
its  own  ends,  We,  therefore,  protest  against  the  exploitation  of  non¬ 
self-governing  peoples  for  selfish  purposes  ;  and  retarding  of  their 
progress  towards  self-government ;  and  discrimination  or  segregation 
on  the  ground  of  race  or  colour...” 

“...  We  are  profoundly  concerned  by  evidence  from  many  parts  to 
the  world  of  flagrant  violations  of  human  rights.  Both  individuals  and 
groups  are  subjected  to  persecution  and  discrimination  on  grounds  of 
race,  colour,  religion,  culture  or  political  conviction.  Against  such 
actions,  whether  of  governments,  officials,  or  the  general  public,  the 
Churches  must  take  a  firm  and  vigorous  stand,  through  local  action, 
in  co-operation  with  Churches  in  other  lands,  and  through  international 
institutions  of  legal  order.  They  must  work  for  an  ever  wider  and 
deeper  understanding  of  what  are  the  essential  human  rights  if  men 
are  to  be  free  to  do  the  will  of  God. 

“At  the  present  time,  Churches  should  support  every  endeavour  to 
secure  within  an  international  bill  of  rights  adequate  safeguards  for 
freedom  of  religion  and  conscience,  including  rights  of  all  men  to  hold 
and  change  their  faith,  to  express  it  in  worship  and  practice,  to  teach 
and  persuade  others,  and  to  decide  on  the  religious  education  of  their 
children.  They  should  press  for  freedom  of  speach  and  expression,  of 
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association  and  assembly,  the  rights  of  the  family,  of  freedom  from 
arbitrary  arrest,  as  well  as  all  those  other  rights  which  the  true  freedom 
of  man  requires.  In  the  domestic  and  in  the  international  sphere,  they 
should  support  a  fuller  realization  of  human  freedom  through  social 
legislation.  They  should  protest  against  the  expulsion  of  minorities. 
With  all  the  resources  at  their  disposal  they  should  oppose  enforced 
segregation  on  grounds  of  race  or  colour,  working  for  the  progressive 
recognition  and  application  of  this  principle  in  every  country.  Above 
all  it  is  essential  that  the  Churches  observe  these  fundamental  rights  in 
their  own  membership  and  life,  thus  giving  to  others  an  example  of 
what  freedom  means  in  practice.” 

e)  Agreed  :  That  this  Committee  requests  the  C.C.I.A.  to  continue  its  work 

on  the  refugee  problem  at  the  international  political  level. 

f)  Agreed  :  That  the  memorandum  on  “the  ideological  conflict  and  the  inter¬ 

national  tensions  involved  in  it”  (point  12  of  appendix  7)  be  received 
and  commended  to  the  Churches  for  their  serious  consideration. 

Note  :  For  other  actions  concerning  international  affairs  see  the  resolutions  adopted  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  discussion  on  the  Commission  of  the  Churches  on  International  Affairs. 
A  general  resolution  on  refugees  is  recorded  in  the  section  “Department  of  Inter-Church  Aid 
and  Service  to  Refugees.’’ 


C.  REPORTS  FROM  THE  DEPARTMENTS 
AND  COMMISSIONS  OF  THE  WORLD  COUNCIL  OF  CHURCHES 

13.  The  Commission  on  Faith  and  Order 

Bishop  Brilioth ,  introducing  the  report,  said  that  when  the  World  Council 
of  Churches  was  first  conceived,  it  was  as  a  union  of  Faith  and  Order  and 
Life  and  Work.  When  it  actually  came  into  being  it  was  something  rather 
different,  but  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission  occupied  a  unique  position  in 
World  Council  structure,  not  entirely  comparable  with  the  position  of  any 
other  department.  The  Commission  was  the  old  Continuation  Committee  of 
Edinburgh  1937  and  had  three  theological  commissions  of  its  own,  working  on 
the  subjects  of  the  Church,  ways  of  worship  and  inter-communion.  The 
World  Council  had  pledged  support  to  the  work  of  Faith  and  Order  and  the 
assurance  that  it  should  keep  its  character.  Faith  and  Order  was  grateful  to 
be  part  of  the  World  Council.  It  had  been  relieved  thereby  of  financial  res¬ 
ponsibility.  It  had  a  whole-time  Secretary  of  its  own,  and  contact  with  all 
other  departments  of  the  W.C.C. 

He  presented  a  memorandum  (see  Appendix  8 ),  which  set  forward  the 
desire  of  the  Executive  of  Faith  and  Order  for  authorisation  to  proceed  at 
the  Commission  meeting  with  certain  necessary  plans  for  the  future.  A  new 
conference  of  Faith  and  Order  must  some  time  be  called  to  report  to  the 
Churches,  and  later  to  the  Assembly,  and  the  coming  Faith  and  Order  Com¬ 
mission  should  begin  to  make  plans  for  it.  Certain  questions  arise  : 

(a)  Time :  A  world  conference  of  Faith  and  Order  would  need  to  meet 
twelve  months  before  the  Assembly  in  order  that  its  results  might  be  appro¬ 
priated  by  the  Assembly ;  the  theological  commissions  could  not  be  ready 
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before  1951  and  needed  twelve  months  for  their  findings  to  be  studied  by  the 
Churches ;  therefore  the  date  indicated  was  1952. 

(b)  Size:  Since  the  World  Council  now  holds  assemblies,  it  is  clearly 
undesirable  to  have  other  large  meetings  making  demands  on  the  personnel 
and  finance  of  the  Churches,  so  the  Commission  suggested  a  conference  of 
specialists,  not  more  than  200  to  250  theologians  selected  by  their  Churches. 

(c)  Place  :  He  had  received  from  Bishop  Nygren  an  invitation  to  hold  the 
conference  at  Lund,  and  the  Commission  would  be  considering  this  offer. 

(d)  Nomination  of  Delegates  :  The  conference  is  held  upon  the  invitation 
of  the  W.C.C.  to  the  Churches  to  send  delegates  to  represent  them,  but  the 
Faith  and  Order  Commission  is  authorised  to  work  out  a  plan  which  would 
achieve  a  conference  of  the  indicated  size,  whilst  allowing  adequate  represen¬ 
tation  to  the  member  Churches. 

The  memorandum  was  not  in  the  form  of  a  resolution  to  be  taken  by  the 
Committee,  since  the  resolution  affecting  the  next  world  conference  of  Faith 
and  Order  would  come  back  to  this  Committee  under  the  report  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Meetings  and  Relationships,  the  resolution  on  finance  would  come 
back  under  the  report  of  the  Finance  Committee  and  the  paper  dealing  with 
nominations  would  come  back  in  the  report  of  the  Nominating  Committee. 

Mr.  Tomkins  gave  a  report  (see  Appendix  9)  on  the  wider  responsibilities 
of  Faith  and  Order  and  the  scope  of  its  work.  The  Committee  requested  that 
his  report  both  be  published  in  some  form  and  reproduced  for  distribution  to 
the  members  of  the  Committee  before  they  left  the  meeting. 

14.  Department  of  Inter- Church  Aid  and  Service  to  Refugees 

Dr.  Koechlin,  chairman  of  the  Sub-Committee  on  Inter-Church  Aid  opened 
the  discussion  by  referring  to  the  decisions  made  at  Amsterdam  about  the 
Department,  and  the  great  interest  expressed  there  with  regard  to  refugees. 
He  recalled  the  fine  work  accomplished  in  the  early  post-war  years,  and  pointed 
out  that  we  were  now  entering  a  new  period  in  which  a  new  initiative  was 
required.  There  was,  on  the  one  hand,  the  change  of  emphasis  from  material 
aid  to  inter-Church  aid  as  regards  the  Churches,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
development  in  refugee  work  marked  by  the  Hamburg  Conference  on  the 
German  Refugee  Problem. 

Dr.  Koechlin  then  referred  to  the  difficulties  besetting  the  work  of  the 
Department  at  the  present  time.  Confessional  and  national  committees  were 
increasingly  helping  Europe  along  their  own  fines.  Church  World  Service 
in  the  U.S.A.  had  developed  its  own  initiatives  and  become  to  some  extent  an 
operating  body.  Certain  Churches  in  Europe  found  themselves  without  sister 
Churches  to  help  them.  These  were  some  of  the  problems  we  must  face  — 
not  just  in  words  but  in  action  —  so  that  this  great  work  might  be  continued 
to  the  glory  of  God. 

Dr.  Mackie ,  director  of  the  Department,  explained  the  nature  of  the  two 
documents  in  the  hands  of  members,  namely  the  appended  Report  of  the 
Department  (see  Appendix  18)  prepared  some  days  previously,  and  three 
pages  of  figures  which  constituted  a  rough  summary  for  the  benefit  of  the 
members  of  the  committee  in  this  discussion,  but  were  not  to  be  regarded  as 
an  adequate  report  of  the  total  financial  picture. 

Referring  to  the  past  year’s  work  and  the  present  situation,  Dr.  Mackie 
bore  tribute  to  the  great  work  of  his  predecessor,  Dr.  J.  Hutchison  Cockburn. 
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He  indicated  that  the  Sub-Committee  had  resolutions  to  move  with  regard  to 
changing  the  title  of  the  Department,  and  with  regard  to  a  consideration  of 
how  its  scope  might  ultimately  become  world-wide. 

Service  to  the  Churches 

After  outlining  the  present  procedure  of  constructing  a  programme  and 
referring  to  the  Department’s  special  projects  of  Health  and  Scholarships, 
Dr.  Mackie  illustrated  from  the  financial  document  three  problems :  (a)  the 
disproportion  in  receiving  help  between  different  countries  and  Churches,  owing 
to  previously  decided  gifts;  (b)  the  fact  that  the  unmet  needs  were  those 
which  had  been  carefully  selected  and  put  forward  by  the  Department ;  (c)  the 
gaps  in  the  list  of  giving  committees  and  Churches,  some  of  which,  e.g.  the 
Methodist  Church  and  the  Baptist  World  Alliance,  he  had  received  assurance, 
could  be  included  on  another  occasion,  and  the  fact  that  the  value  of  gifts  in 
contributed  goods  from  Church  World  Service  had  not  been  recorded. 

Service  to  Refugees 

After  outlining  the  actual  services  carried  on  for  Displaced  Persons,  i.e. 
care  of  the  churches,  welfare  and  resettlement,  Dr.  Mackie  referred  to  the 
Hamburg  Conference  and  the  important  actions  in  following  it  up.  He  also 
referred  to  the  interest  taken  in,  and  gifts  made  to,  the  Palestinian  Arab 
refugees.  He  explained  the  developments  leading  to  the  proposed  integra¬ 
tion  of  the  Church  World  Service  Displaced  Persons  Operation  with  that  of 
the  World  Council.  As  regards  finance,  he  pointed  out  the  blow  which  had 
fallen,  since  the  report  was  written,  in  the  indication  from  Church  World 
Service  that  only  half  of  the  $  272,000  asked  for  refugee  work  in  1949  would 
be  forthcoming.  On  this  matter  also  the  Sub-Committee  had  prepared  a 
resolution. 

Future  Plans 

Looking  to  the  future,  Dr.  Mackie  outlined  the  work  of  inter-Church  aid 
which  the  Department  hoped  to  continue  and  develop  according  to  the  report. 
He  referred  to  the  speeches  made  at  the  morning  session  on  the  German 
refugee  problem,  and  expressed  the  hope  that  the  World  Council  would  be 
able  to  play  its  part  in  this  concern  of  all  the  Churches.  Here  he  referred  to 
the  statements  in  the  Report  on  aid  in  finance  and  in  goods,  showing  that 
both  would  be  required,  but  that  the  key  to  any  work  for  the  Churches  or 
refugees  was  adequate  financial  support. 

At  this  point,  Dr.  Mackie  put  the  question  as  to  whether  the  Department 
had  a  future  or  not.  He  gave  illustrations  of  the  needs  which  would  be  unmet 
and  the  suffering  which  could  be  caused,  if  the  Department  did  not  receive 
more  adequate  support  from  the  Churches  and  national  committees  in  the 
coming  year  than  it  had  received  in  the  past  one.  He  expressed  the  hope  that 
the  Department’s  future  would  be  assured  by  the  member  Churches. 

Dr.  Michelfelder  spoke  in  support  of  the  report  on  the  refugee  question, 
indicating  that  we  were  now  faced  with  larger  problems  even  than  four  years 
ago  because  of  the  refugees  who  had  flooded  into  Germany  as  a  result  of  the 
Potsdam  agreement.  He  referred  to  the  fine  work  which  had  been  carried  out 
by  a  variety  of  bodies  for  the  Displaced  Persons,  and  called  for  an  adequate 
response  to  the  situation  indicated  by  the  Hamburg  Conference.  There  was 
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need  for  generous  giving,  since  funds  from  the  Churches  could  lead  to  the 
provision  of  larger  resources  from  E.C.A.  and  other  sources. 

Bishop  Holt  called  for  a  more  adequate  financial  picture  next  year  of  all 
that  the  Churches  had  done  to  help  Europe.  He  emphasised  the  fact  that  the 
German  refugee  problem  was  not  peculiarly  a  German  problem  but  a  world 
problem.  He  underlined  the  necessity  of  the  World  Council  continuing  to 
have  an  adequately  supported  Department  of  Inter-Church  Aid  and  Service 
to  Refugees. 

Following  the  discussion,  it  was  upon  recommendation  of  the  Committee 
Agreed  : 

1 .  The  Central  Committee,  having  received  the  Report  of  the  Department  of 
Reconstruction  and  Inter-Church  Aid  and  noted  the  development  of  its 
work  out  of  a  period  of  post-war  emergency  into  a  continuing  service  of 
Inter-Church  Aid  and  a  special  service  for  refugees,  decided  to  signalise  this 
development  by  changing  the  name  of  the  Department  to  the  Department 
of  Inter-Church  Aid  and  Service  to  Refugees. 

2.  The  Central  Committee  noted  that  the  Department  had  developed  in  the 
post-war  situation  with  its  interests  confined  to  Europe  simply  as  result  of 
practical  considerations,  but  recognised  that  any  such  limitation  was  ulti¬ 
mately  unsatisfactory  in  a  department  of  the  World  Council,  and  there¬ 
fore  welcomed  the  decision  of  the  Joint  Committee  of  the  International 
Missionary  Council  and  the  World  Council  of  Churches  to  study  the 
question  of  the  strategy  of  Inter-Church  Aid  on  a  world  scale. 

3.  The  Central  Committee  noted  the  growth,  on  the  part  of  Churches,  inter¬ 
national  confessional  bodies  and  national  fund-raising  committees,  of  the 
practice  of  giving  assistance  directly  to  Churches  in  Europe.  While  appre¬ 
ciating  the  reasons  for,  and  certain  advantages  in,  this  practice,  the 
Committee  also  recognised  that  the  principle  of  ecumenical  action  was  at 
stake,  and  that  certain  Churches  and  groups  of  refugees  ran  the  risk  of 
being  neglected.  It  therefore  decided  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  member 
Churches,  in  a  position  to  give,  to  the  importance  of  maintaining  both  the 
confessional  and  the  ecumenical  principles  in  the  total  strategy  of  Inter- 
Church  Aid  and  Service  to  Refugees,  and  of  the  wisdom  of  informing  the 
Department  of  all  their  gifts  to  secure  complete  co-ordination,  and  of 
consulting  the  Department  with  regard  to  the  placing  of  a  proportion  of 
these  gifts.  This  last  action  would  mean  that  all  the  Churches  concerned 
would  be  able  to  allocate  funds  to  countries  and  Churches  otherwise 
likely  to  be  neglected,  to  the  programmes  of  Health  and  Scholarships  run 
by  the  Department  itself,  and  to  the  Department’s  Service  to  Refugees. 

4.  The  Central  Committee  welcomed  the  news  of  the  steps  being  taken  to 
integrate  the  Church  World  Service  Displaced  Persons  Operation  in 
Europe  with  the  Service  to  Refugees  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches, 
believing  that  this  action  would  ensure  greater  efficiency  and  economy, 
and  the  possibility  of  still  wider  co-operation  in  this  sphere. 

5.  The  Central  Committee  noted  the  present  situation  of  the  Department, 
in  which  the  administrative  budget  on  both  the  Inter-Church  Aid  and 
Refugee  sides  was  assured  for  1949,  but  the  whole  field  operation  of  ser¬ 
vice  to  refugees  was  endangered  by  the  inability  of  Church  World  Service 
to  provide  more  than  half  of  the  $272,000  asked  for,  and  the  Inter-Church 
Aid  projects  selected  by  the  Department  were  receiving  very  little  support. 
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It  therefore  decided  to  appeal  to  all  the  giving  Churches  and  committees 
for  assistance  and  further  to  ask  the  representatives  of  the  U.S.A.  Churches 
present  to  approach  Church  World  Service  on  this  situation  and,  if  this 
approach  should  be  unsuccessful,  to  consult  with  one  another  on  the 
advisability  of  a  special  approach  to  the  Churches  with  a  view  to  securing 
additional  funds,  so  that  the  work  of  the  Department  should  not  be  com¬ 
pletely  crippled  in  1949. 

6.  The  Central  Committee  decided  to  remind  the  member  Churches  that 
Inter-Church  Aid  is  a  permanent  obligation  of  a  World  Council  of  Chur¬ 
ches  which  seeks  to  be  true  to  its  name ;  that  many  of  the  Churches  in 
Europe  are  in  dire  need  of  assistance  as  they  take  their  part  in  the  great 
spiritual  struggle  of  our  day  ;  that  the  millions  of  refugees  in  Europe  have 
an  urgent  and  incontrovertible  claim  upon  the  help  of  the  Churches  ;  and 
therefore  that  a  fresh  approach  must  be  made,  by  the  Churches  which  are 
in  a  position  to  help,  to  their  members  for  renewed  and  generous  giving  on 
behalf  of  their  fellow-Christians  in  Europe. 

7 .  The  Central  Committee  received  poignant  information  from  several  of  its 
members  on  the  sufferings  of  refugees  in  many  parts  of  the  world,  and 
recognised  the  obligation  of  the  Churches  to  assist  these  uprooted  people 
throughout  the  world,  large  numbers  of  whom  are  faithful  fellow-Christ¬ 
ians.  It  therefore  decided  to  call  upon  those  member  Churches  which  were 
in  a  position  to  help,  to  use  their  influence  on  behalf  of  continued  and 
increasing  national  and  inter-governmental  action  for  refugees.  Further, 
recognizing  the  great  help  already  being  given  by  Churches  in  Europe  and 
realising  the  inadequacy  of  the  resources  at  present  available  in  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Inter-Church  Aid  and  Service  to  Refugees,  it  decided  to  bring 
before  the  same  Churches  the  urgent  need  for  generous  assistance  through 
the  Department  and  coordinated  agencies  on  behalf  of  the  Displaced 
Persons  and  refugees  at  present  under  the  care  of  the  International  Refugee 
Organisation  ;  the  refugees  from  different  parts  of  Europe  ineligible  for 
IRO  assistance;  the  Arab  refugees,  Christian  and  non-Christian,  occasioned 
by  the  fighting  in  Palestine ;  the  Greek  refugees  within  Greece  occasioned 
by  the  civil  war ;  and  the  expellees  and  fugitives  in  the  Western  zone  of 
Germany  and  Austria,  numbering  some  twelve  million  people. 


15.  Study  Department 

President  Van  Dusen  presented  the  report  of  the  Study  Department  (see 
Appendix  10). 

Discussion  followed.  Mr.  Grubb  pointed  out  that  while  the  policy  of  the 
Study  Department  was  intelligible,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  C.C.I.A. 
was  not  qualified  to  develop  large  study  processes  of  its  own,  and  that  if  inter¬ 
national  affairs  are  neglected  by  the  Study  Department,  C.C.I.A.  may  arrive 
at  the  next  Assembly  with  empty  hands. 

Mr.  Morehouse  requested  that  President  Van  Dusen’s  report  should  be 
immediately  available.  He  stressed  the  importance  of  getting  across  to  people 
in  our  Churches  the  efforts  that  are  being  made  by  the  Department  and  the 
real  achievements  of  the  World  Council.  The  General  Secretary  reported 
that  it  was  proposed  to  publish  President  Van  Dusen’s  report  in  the  Ecume¬ 
nical  Review. 
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Following  the  discussion,  the  following  actions  were  taken : 

Agreed  :  That  the  Committee  expresses  its  approval  of  the  programme  of 
the  Study  Department  as  outlined  in  its  report.  It  urges  the  member 
Churches  and  Christian  groups  to  give  serious  consideration,  both  in 
sustained  study  and  appropriate  action,  to  the  issues  raised  in  these 
inquiries,  as  they  are  of  foremost  importance  for  the  life  and  witness  of 
the  Churches  today. 

Agreed  :  That  the  Committee  authorizes  the  Study  Department  Com¬ 
mittee  to  co-opt,  outside  the  stipulated  thirty  regular  members,  not 
more  than  seven  consultant  members  representing  related  ecumenical 
agencies. 

16.  The  Commission  of  the  Churches  on  International  Affairs 

Dr.  Nolde  called  attention  to  the  printed  report  of  the  C.C.I.A.  (not 
reproduced  in  the  minutes,  but  available  from  the  office  of  the  Commission, 
20  Balcombe  Street,  Dorset  Square,  London  N.W.l,  and  297  Fourth  Avenue, 
New  York  10,  N.Y.).  He  indicated  that  there  were  two  foci  to  the  work  of 
the  C.C.I.A.  (a)  The  political  agencies.  C.C.I.A.  was  related  to  the  United 
Nations’  Department  for  Public  Information,  and  had  consultative  status  with 
the  Economic  and  Social  Council  of  U.N.E.S.C.O.  and  the  I.R.O.  It  also  sent 
observers  or  representatives  ad  hoc  to  meetings  of  the  jForeign  Ministers’ 
Council  and  the  Council  of  Europe,  (b)  The  other  focus  is  the  constituency 
of  the  W.C.C.  and  I.M.C.  There  is  an  increasing  number  of  national  Church 
committees  dealing  with  international  affairs. 

The  activities  of  C.C.I.A.  had  included  close  contact  with  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights  adopted  at  Paris,  the 
draft  of  which  had  been  more  than  once  modified  by  intervention  of  C.C.I.A. 
On  pages  9  and  10  of  the  printed  leaflet  a  list  of  other  activities  was  given, 
including  interventions  over  racial  discrimination,  lynchings,  and  injustice  to 
colonial  peoples.  He  emphasised  that  a  world  public  opinion  is  being  formed 
which  will  affect  governmental  action. 

The  problem  of  how  to  distribute  adequate  information  to  national  and 
local  agencies  continued  to  engage  their  attention  and  they  hoped  to  be  able 
to  report  progress  later.  Though  not  designed  primarily  for  the  conducting  of 
study,  the  C.C.I.A.  was  continually  engaged  in  activities  which  demanded  that 
study  should  be  made.  He  concluded  by  quoting  a  letter  from  a  politician 
prominent  in  international  conferences,  which  emphasised  the  way  in  which 
Christian  politicians  welcome  the  presence  of  Christian  agencies  at  their  meet¬ 
ings  and  are  deeply  conscious  of  their  dependence  upon  the  Church  for  the 
moral  resources  needed  in  their  task. 

Resolutions  were  passed  on  : 

(1)  Prayer  at  United  Nations  Assembly  (see  below  under  a). 

(2)  International  action  on  Human  Rights  (see  below  under  b). 

Dr.  Niemoller  expressed  his  gratitude  to  the  W.C.C.  for  all  that  was  being 
done  for  refugees  in  Germany.  There  was  the  problem  of  taking  care  of  the 
hard-core  of  D. P.’s,  but  there  was  the  further  urgent  problem  of  the  12,000,000 
expellees  for  whom  emigration  could  not  possibly  afford  a  final  solution. 
Germany  would  have  to  take  care  of  most  of  them,  and  that  would  mean  a 
density  of  200  people  per  square  kilometre  in  their  truncated  country.  There 
could  be  no  solution  through  employment  in  agriculture,  and  therefore  the 
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expansion  of  German  industry  became  essential  on  humane  grounds.  The 
dismantling  of  German  industry  thus  becomes  a  crime  against  humanity. 
Every  industrial  plant  is  potential  war  material  today  and  the  question  should 
be  :  what  is  the  potential  peace  plant  which  can  be  retained  and  extended  ? 
It  is  more  than  a  question  of  politics,  it  is  a  question  of  human  rights.  Secondly, 
he  insisted  that  the  world  at  large  still  does  not  realise  the  existence  of  these 
twelve  million  expellees,  and  urged  that  all  the  information  services  of  the 
W.C.C.  should  instruct  world  opinion  of  these  facts. 

A  resolution  on  this  subject  proposed  by  Mr.  Grubb  was  accepted  (see 
below  under  d). 

Dr.  Cockburn  gave  information  about  the  attitude  of  the  Australian  govern¬ 
ment  to  the  immigration  of  Displaced  Persons. 

Baron  van  Asbeck  said  that  there  was  a  danger  that  the  actual  power  of 
the  C.C.I.A.  was  overrated.  He  would  remind  the  Committee  how  small 
was  its  staff  and  equipment.  Vastly  more  was  needed  if  it  was  to  be  adequate 
to  do  what  the  Churches  demanded  of  it.  He  insisted  that,  in  the  last  resort, 
the  real  work  of  C.C.I.A.  must  be  done,  not  by  its  staff,  but  by  the  Churches 
and  their  press  in  every  country. 

Professor  Alivisatos  endorsed  Dr.  Niemoller’s  remarks  about  refugees  in 
Germany  and  asked  that,  if  a  statement  is  to  be  made  on  refugees,  it  should 
include  a  reference  to  the  800,000  refugees  in  the  small  country  of  Greece. 
This  was  supported  by  Dr.  Rafla  (see  the  message  to  the  Church  of  Greece 
under  “Messages”). 

Dr.  Dahlberg  made  a  plea  for  pastor-pacifists  condemned  to  imprisonment 
in  the  U.S.A.  He  quoted  examples  from  Los  Angeles  and  Chicago.  He 
insisted  he  was  raising  this  not  to  discuss  the  merits  of  the  pacifist  cause,  but 
as  an  issue  of  religious  liberty. 

Dr.  Sockman  proposed  that  Dr.  Dahlberg’s  point  be  referred  to  C.C.I.A. 
to  decide  whether  a  resolution  be  brought  forward. 

Bishop  Oxnam  asked  whether  Dr.  Sockman  meant  referred  to  present 
members  of  C.C.I.A.  to  bring  a  motion  to  the  Central  Committee,  or  to  a 
separate  full  meeting  of  C.C.I.A. 

Dr.  Dahlberg  said  his  concern  was  that  the  Central  Committee  should 
make  a  pronouncement. 

The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  said  that  he  thought  it  was  better  to  resolve 
upon  investigation  by  C.C.I.A.  into  the  facts  in  other  countries  before  pass¬ 
ing  a  resolution  after  hearing  of  instances  in  only  one  country. 

Mr.  Grubb  suggested  that  the  Central  Committee  ought  to  refer  the  ques¬ 
tion  direct  for  consideration  by  member  Churches  and  local  councils  to 
take  action  in  their  several  circumstances. 

Dr.  Bersell  explained  the  situation  in  the  U.S.A. ,  i.e.  that  such  pastors 
were  imprisoned  not  for  holding  pacifist  opinions  but  for  refusal  to  register 
under  national  service  regulations. 

Dr.  Sockman  moved  and  Dr.  Dahlberg  seconded  reference  of  the  question 
to  C.C.I.A. 

Mr.  Grubb  moved  an  amendment  that  the  matter  be  referred  to  Churches 
and  local  councils  to  investigate  the  situation  with  regard  to  the  penalising  of 
pacifists,  and  to  place  the  results  of  their  enquiry  before  the  C.C.I.A. 

Dr.  Sisco  seconded  the  amendment  and  in  the  amended  form  the  resolution 
was  carried  (see  below  under  c). 
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Bishop  Meiser  asked  whether  there  was  to  be  any  other  resolution  dealing 
with  the  refugee  problem  in  general,  since  the  one  passed  on  dismantling  was 
the  proper  concern  only  of  the  occupation  powers. 

Dr.  Nolde  pointed  out  that  a  motion  had  already  been  passed  on  the  pre¬ 
vious  day  asking  C.C.I.A.  to  continue  the  action  it  was  taking  on  the  political 
level  with  regard  to  the  whole  problem  of  refugees. 

Mr.  Urwin  raised  the  question  whether  any  action  was  being  taken  with 
regard  to  Palestinian  refugees,  and  he  was  supported  by  Dr.  Rafla.  The 
Chairman  suggested  that  Mr.  Urwin  discuss  with  Dr.  Mackie  whether  further 
action  was  required  (see  under  Department  of  Inter-Church  Aid  and  Service 
to  Refugees). 

The  Chairman  expressed  the  gratitude  of  the  whole  Committee  to  the 
C.C.I.A.  staff  in  London  and  New  York.  Pressure  on  the  C.C.I.A.  was 
enormous  and  clearly  demanded  more  financial  support. 

As  a  result  of  this  discussion,  the  following  actions  were  taken  : 

a )  Agreed  :  That  the  Central  Committee  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches 

supports  the  proposal  of  the  Commission  of  the  Churches  on  Inter¬ 
national  Affairs  that  in  the  first  plenary  meeting  of  each  session  of 
the  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations  and  at  other  meetings,  if 
so  decided,  the  President  after  calling  the  General  Assembly  to  order, 
should  then  announce  an  interval  for  silent  prayer  or  meditation. 

b )  Agreed  :  That  the  Central  Committee  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches 

welcomes  the  adoption  by  the  United  Nations  of  the  Universal  Decla¬ 
ration  of  Human  Rights  as  a  common  standard  of  achievement  for 
all  peoples  and  all  nations,  and  the  development  of  measures  whereby 
this  standard  may  be  progressively  achieved  in  practice.  It  notes  that 
legal  provisions  and  administrative  acts  in  numerous  countries  give 
rise  to  flagrant  violations  of  human  rights. 

Therefore  the  Central  Committee  calls  upon  the  constituent  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches  to  encourage  and  support 
international  action  to  promote  the  observances  of  human  rights,  pro¬ 
vided  that  the  Churches  are  not  exploited  for  political  or  economic 
purposes. 

c )  Agreed  :  That  the  Central  Committee  request  the  member  Churches  of 

the  World  Council  to  investigate  the  situation  of  pacifists  in  their  own 
countries  and  Churches,  and  to  place  the  results  of  their  enquiries 
before  the  C.C.I.A. 

(It  was  pointed  out  that  it  automatically  followed  that  the  General 
Secretary  would  notify  the  member  Churches  of  this  resolution  and 
that  the  C.C.I.A.  would  bring  before  the  next  meeting  of  the  Central 
Committee  any  information  which  the  member  Churches  might  send  to  it .) 

d)  Agreed  :  That  this  Committee  takes  cognisance  of  the  grave  situation 

created  in  Germany  by  the  presence  of  some  twelve  millions  of  expellees 
and  refugees.  It  is  also  seized  with  the  importance  of  establishing  in 
Europe  the  necessary  guarantees  of  a  secure  peace.  Nevertheless,  in 
view  of  the  urgency  of  the  situation,  it  expresses  the  hope  that  the 
policy  of  dismantlement  in  Germany  of  factories  not  exclusively  related 
to  war  potential  may  be  handled  so  as  to  offer  reasonable  opportunity 
of  work  to  this  new  influx  of  population  and  thus  to  avoid  creating 
again  in  Germany  a  situation  of  danger  through  mass  misery  and 
unemployment. 
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17.  The  Ecumenical  Institute 

Dr.  Hendrik  Kraemer  introduced  the  Report  of  the  Ecumenical  Institute 
(see  Appendix  12).  He  stated  that  he  did  not  regret  leaving  Leiden  for  Bos- 
sey,  which  had  stolen  his  heart.  The  Institute  was  the  creation  of  the  fertile 
brain  of  the  General  Secretary.  It  is  literally  a  “seminary”,  a  place  for  sowing. 
The  Institute  endeavours  to  provide  a  place  of  quiet  for  personal  encounter 
and  sustained  study.  The  pioneering  work  of  the  Institute  was  of  central 
importance,  including,  for  example,  the  proposed  conference  of  biologists 
and  social  psychologists  with  theologians.  This  quiet  and  fundamental  work 
was  central  to  its  purpose.  Its  aims  might  be  defined  as  : 

(1)  Kindling  the  ecumenical  vision. 

(2)  Bridging  the  gulf  between  the  Church  and  the  world. 

(3)  Helping  laymen  to  understand  their  full  Christian  vocation. 

This  should  lead  to  a  revolution  by  the  great  army  of  laity  and  to  that  end 
the  regional  conferences  of  laymen  to  be  proposed  later  are  being  arranged 
(see  Appendix  17). 

Dr.  von  Thadden ,  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  the  Institute,  stressed  that 
the  purpose  of  the  Institute  was  to  fill  the  terrible  vacuum  in  the  modern 
world,  to  reconcile  humanity  in  a  world  which  had  lost  man  because  it  had 
lost  God.  Workers,  refugees,  professional  men,  all  groups,  classes  and 
sexes  belong  to  each  other.  The  real  struggle  is  a  spiritual  struggle  in  the 
minds  and  hearts  of  men. 

Mr.  Grubb  asked  whether  the  regional  conferences  referred  only  to  the 
aspect  of  work  concerned  with  laymen  or  whether  they  were  to  cover  the 
whole  range  of  the  Institute’s  interests.  He  hoped  it  would  be  the  latter. 
There  was  value  in  holding  ecumenical  meetings  in  a  variety  of  centres  and 
not  always  at  Bossey,  since  the  political,  spiritual,  cultural  and  physical  sur¬ 
roundings  of  a  meeting  affected  its  character  and  results.  It  was  also  impor¬ 
tant  not  to  isolate  unduly  the  laity.  A  group  of  Christian  laymen  with  which 
he  had  been  associated  in  his  own  country  had  perhaps  suffered  from  being 
too  self-consciously  a  lay  group. 

Following  the  discussion,  the  following  action  was  taken  : 

Agreed  :  That  the  Committee  receives  the  report  of  the  Ecumenical 
Institute  with  appreciation. 

18.  The  Youth  Department 

Miss  Jean  Fraser  introduced  the  report  on  the  Youth  Department  (see 
Appendix  11).  She  stated  that  the  Youth  Department  exists  to  remind  the 
Churches  of  their  responsibility  for  youth,  and  youth  of  its  responsibility  to 
the  ecumenical  movement.  In  1947,  a  moment  of  peril  was  passed  through. 
Some  young  people  wished  to  develop  a  world  youth  organisation  with  only  a 
sketchy  relation  to  the  Churches.  This  danger  was  averted,  and  the  young 
people  have  agreed  to  be  in  close  relationship  to  the  World  Council.  At 
Amsterdam,  youth  was  represented  by  100  delegates.  They  played  a  fine  part 
in  the  Assembly  and  greatly  appreciated  the  attention  devoted  to  them.  A 
recent  development  is  the  closer  identification  of  the  Youth  Department  with 
other  departments.  Recently  at  Oxford,  youth  had  for  the  first  time  its  own 
delegation  at  an  ecumenical  study  conference.  Those  present  will  report  to 
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the  Youth  Committee  this  month.  The  Youth  Department  desires  to  make 
use  of  the  Study  Department  material  and  to  bring  the  experiences  of  the 
Youth  Department  into  the  Study  Department.  The  connection  of  youth  and 
Faith  and  Order  is  an  ancient  tradition.  At  the  forthcoming  meeting  of  the 
Faith  and  Order  Commission  a  youth  group  will  be  present. 

The  Church  depends  for  its  future  leadership  on  the  youth  movements. 
Ecumenical  bodies  such  as  the  W.S.C.F.,  Y.M.C.A.  and  Y.W.C.A.  have 
rendered  great  services  in  the  past.  The  development  of  Church  youth  move¬ 
ments  is  a  special  responsibility  of  the  World  Council.  Great  possibilities  are 
presented  by  the  development  of  a  generation  of  young  people  who  take  the 
ecumenical  movement  seriously  and  have  experience  of  it. 

One  of  the  most  encouraging  of  recent  developments  has  been  the  forma¬ 
tion  in  New  Zealand  and  Indonesia,  and  even  in  Spain,  of  national  youth 
organisations  in  the  ecumenical  spirit.  The  principal  emphases  in  the  training 
in  ecumenical  life  for  young  people  are  :  (1)  Missionary  :  the  appeal  to  make 
the  Church  effectively  world-wide.  (2)  Putting  into  practice  what  the  Study 
Department  does  in  theory.  (3)  The  concern  for  Christian  Unity,  a  process 
related  to  the  work  of  Faith  and  Order.  (4)  Development  of  a  sense  of  Christ¬ 
ian  responsibility  in  social  and  political  affairs,  in  which  many  young  Christ¬ 
ians  are  still  notably  lacking.  Here  the  Ecumenical  Institute  is  greatly  helping. 
(5)  Development  in  areas  where  the  ecumenical  spirit  is  weakest.  A  very 
valuable  conference  of  Orthodox  youth  was  held  at  Bossey  in  January,  1949. 
Youth  will  have  its  own  delegation  at  the  Bangkok  Conference  in  Decem¬ 
ber  1949.  (6)  In  Europe,  relations  with  the  Reconstruction  Department,  or 
rather  Inter-Church  Aid,  which  will  always  be  a  necessary  part  of  the  ecume¬ 
nical  movement.  (7)  Unity  and  common  purpose.  The  World  Christian 
Youth  Commission  is  made  up  of  representatives  of  all  ecumenical  youth 
movements.  Its  second  meeting  is  to  be  held  at  Lausanne  in  July  1949. 

The  Youth  Department  has  not  depended  only  on  the  World  Council 
budget.  It  has  been  greatly  helped  by  the  Rockefeller  fund  and  by  the  gift  of 
the  Congregational  Christian  Church  in  U.S.A.  for  work  camps. 

The  Church  must  learn  to  take  youth  seriously,  not  only  within  the  sphere 
of  the  Church,  but  as  actual  or  potential  missionaries  in  the  world  outside 
the  Church. 

Discussion  followed.  Dr.  Boegner  asked  how  the  Youth  Department  could 
maintain  its  relationships  with  Church  youth  scattered  in  many  different 
areas,  e.g.  in  a  country  like  France. 

Miss  Fraser  replied  that  here  the  Youth  Department  must  depend  on  the 
Churches  in  different  countries  and  endeavour  to  develop  in  them  a  sense  of 
local  responsibility  for  the  ecumenical  movement. 

On  the  request  of  Dr.  Sockman  Miss  Fraser  gave  a  brief  account  of  ecu¬ 
menical  youth  developments  in  Spain.  Requests  for  immediate  availability 
of  this  report  were  made  by  Dr.  Berkelbach  and  Bishop  Oznam. 

Dr.  Dahlberg  asked  whether  there  could  be  youth  representation  to  the 
Central  Committee.  The  Chairman  pointed  out  that  this  would  require 
action  by  the  Assembly  itself.  Dr.  Visser’t  Hooft  stated  that  the  Central  Com¬ 
mittee  has  power  to  invite  consultants,  and  if  it  so  desires,  it  can  secure  the 
presence  of  young  people  at  its  meeting  by  inviting  youth  consultants. 
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19.  The  Secretariat  for  Evangelism 

Bishop  Neill  reminded  the  Committee  that  the  Assembly  had  voted  not 
to  create  a  Department  of  Evangelism  but  rather  to  engage  a  Secretary  for 
Evangelism.  He  reported  that  although  there  had  been  criticism  of  this  action 
as  indicating  a  lack  of  interest  in  the  World  Council  in  evangelism,  the  reverse 
was  true,  and  that  even  though  moving  slowly  the  Council  in  several  depart¬ 
ments  was  showing  a  real  concern  for  evangelism.  He  reported  that 
Dr.  J.  C.  Hoekendijk  had  been  engaged  as  the  Secretary,  and  would  start 
work  on  August  1 . 

Bishop  Neill  further  reported  that  Dr.  Hoekendijk  would  start  with  the 
benefit  of  much  work  already  done.  Dr.  Homrighausen  had  worked  for 
six  months,  both  at  the  Geneva  Headquarters  and  in  different  countries, 
developing  procedures  and  establishing  contacts.  Since  his  departure,  Miss 
Rordorf  of  the  office  staff  has  done  additional  useful  work.  Dr.  Hoekendijk 
will  also  work  for  the  Study  Department,  carrying  chief  responsibility  for 
its  study  on  “Evangelisation  of  Man  in  Modern  Mass  Society.”  He  will 
develop  a  service  of  information  and  travel  fairly  widely,  particularly  in 
connection  with  visiting  promising  experiments  in  evangelism. 

20.  The  Secretariat  for  Publicity  and  Information 

Dr.  Leiper  reminded  the  Committee  that  it  had  been  desired  at  Amsterdam 
to  establish  a  full  Department  of  Information  under  the  leadership  of  a 
qualified  man,  but  that  for  financial  reasons  this  had  been  impossible.  Never¬ 
theless,  a  good  deal  had  been  accomplished  in  the  field  of  press-work  and 
public  relations. 

(a)  An  unexpectedly  large  amount  of  publicity  throughout  the  world  for 
the  Assembly. 

(b)  The  securing  of  Mr.  Bernard  Causton  as  the  press  officer  at  Geneva. 

(c)  The  continuing  work  of  M.  de  Weymarn  in  the  production  of  the 
Ecumenical  Press  Service. 

( d)  The  active  collaboration  of  Miss  Mabel  Small  of  the  British  Council 
of  Churches  in  arranging  for  World  Council  publicity  in  Great  Britain. 

(e)  The  work  of  Mr.  Wallace  Hamilton  as  the  public  relations  officer 
of  the  New  York  office,  and  the  creation  of  a  Committee  on  Education  and 
Promotion  of  the  Conference  of  U.S.A.  Member  Churches. 

Dr.  Leiper  concluded  by  stating  that  there  was  need  for  more  staff  in 
Geneva  to  provide  more  exclusive  articles  and  to  give  them  wider  coverage. 

21.  The  Ecumenical  Review 

Bishop  Brilioth ,  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  the  Review,  expressed  his  own 
gratification  at  the  quality  of  the  magazine.  He  reported  that  there  had  been 
a  meeting  of  some  members  of  the  Board  in  Britain  in  March  ;  another  small 
meeting  in  New  York  in  April ;  and  that  members  of  the  Board  had  met 
in  Chichester.  He  reported  the  present  circulation  of  the  Review  (see  Appen¬ 
dix  13),  stating  that  1000  additional  subscriptions  were  needed  for  the  Review 
to  pay  its  own  way.  He  stressed  the  fact  that  nearly  everything  depends 
upon  national  initiative  in  promoting  the  circulation  of  the  magazine. 
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The  Bishop  of  Chichester  expressed  his  high  opinion  of  the  quality  of  the 
Review,  indicating  that  it  served  a  valuable  end  as  a  medium  of  ecumenical 
conversation.  It  reaches  a  highly  significant  group  of  people  and  is  therefore 
instrumental  in  helping  to  form  ecumenical  opinion  and  judgment.  Moreover, 
it  is  extremely  valuable  in  documentation,  since  there  are  numerous  items 
which  appear  only  in  its  pages. 

22.  The  Ecumenical  History 

Bishop  Neill  reported  the  purpose  of  the  projected  History  in  providing 
a  comprehensive  history  of  the  ecumenical  movement  in  two  volumes,  Vol.  I 
from  the  Reformation  to  1910,  and  Vol.  II  from  1910  to  the  present  day  (see 
Appendix  14).  He  indicated  that  the  World  Council  would  be  treated,  not 
as  the  climax  of  the  movement,  but  as  one  part  of  it.  Bishop  Neill  reported 
that  Miss  Ruth  Rouse  had  consented  to  serve  as  the  editorial  secretary  for 
the  History,  and  that  she  had  already  brought  the  work  to  an  advanced  stage. 
He  reported  that  the  whole  had  been  made  possible  by  a  generous  grant 
to  the  Ecumenical  Institute  by  the  Disciples  of  Christ. 

Following  Bishop  Neill’s  report,  the  following  action  was  taken  : 

Agreed  :  That  the  Central  Committee  records  its  great  appreciation  of 
the  generous  action  of  the  Disciples  of  Christ  in  placing  at  the  disposal 
of  the  Ecumenical  Institute  a  sum  of  $20,000,  and  in  thus  enabling  the 
Institute  to  sponsor  the  preparation  of  a  thorough  and  comprehensive 
history  of  the  ecumenical  idea  and  the  ecumenical  movement. 


D.  REPORTS  OF  SUB- COMMITTEES 

23.  Report  of  the  Sub- Committee  on  the  Life  and  Work  of  Women  in 

the  Church 

Mr.  Taylor  introduced  the  report  of  the  committee,  after  which  the  Chair¬ 
man  expressed  the  gratitude  of  the  Committee  to  Mr.  Taylor  and  the  members 
of  the  Sub-Committee,  extending  a  special  word  of  appreciation  to  the  consul¬ 
tants  who  had  come  to  Chichester  for  this  particular  task. 

Upon  recommendation  of  the  committee,  it  was 

Agreed  :  That  following  the  action  of  the  First  Assembly  and  of  the 

Executive  Committee  the  Central  Committee  establish  a  Commission 

on  the  Life  and  Work  of  Women  in  the  Church. 

I.  Scope 

The  broad  functions  of  the  Commission  would  be : 

A.  To  prepare  a  Report  arising  out  of  the  inquiry  already  undertaken 
on  “The  Life  and  Work  of  Women  in  the  Church.” 

B.  To  conduct  a  study  on  the  man-woman  relationship  in  the  light 
of  Biblical  teaching  and  the  tradition  of  the  Church,  with  special 
reference  to  the  place  and  work  of  women  in  the  Church. 

C.  To  take  such  steps  as  may  be  necessary  to  stimulate  study  and 
action  in  the  member  Churches  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches 
on  the  following  matters,  among  others  : 

i.  Women’s  place  in  all  phases  of  Church  fife. 
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ii.  The  encouragement  of  an  ecumenical  outlook  in  women’s 
organizations  in  the  various  Churches  and  countries  by  pro¬ 
moting  cooperation  and  the  sharing  of  experiences  among 
them. 

iii.  The  collection  and  dissemination  of  information  about  women’s 
activities,  fresh  opportunities  of  service  and  provisions  for 
training. 

iv.  The  discovery  and  use  of  well-qualified  women  to  serve  within 
the  structure  of  their  own  Churches  and  ecumenical  organis¬ 
ations. 

II.  Membership  of  the  Commission 
It  is  agreed  : 

A.  That  the  Commission  be  composed  of  not  more  than  25  members  ; 
and  in  addition  not  more  than  5  consultants,  regard  being  had 
to  their  personal  experience  and  organizational  relationships. 

B.  That  the  Commission  be  empowered  to  appoint  Sub-Committees 
which  may  be  composed  in  whole  or  in  part  of  persons  other  than 
members  of  the  Commission,  for  the  development  of  particular 
projects. 

C.  That  the  Commission  be  empowered  to  use  the  services  of  Corres¬ 
pondents  other  than  its  own  members. 

D.  That  vacancies  which  exist  or  may  later  occur  in  the  membership 
of  the  Commission  be  filled  by  the  Executive  Committee. 

(Note :  Names  of  individuals  suggested  for  membership  on  the 
Commission  were  reported  to  the  Central  Committee  by  the 
Nominating  Committee.) 

III.  Chairman 

It  is  agreed  that  the  Chairman  of  the  Commission  be  elected  by  the 
Commission  at  its  first  meeting,  and  that  in  the  meantime  the  Chairman 
of  the  Central  Committee  and  the  General  Secretary  be  authorized  * 
to  appoint  a  convener  for  the  Commission. 

IV.  Author  of  Report 

It  is  agreed  that  the  Chairman  of  the  Central  Committee  and  the 
General  Secretary  be  empowered  to  select  a  person  to  write  the  Report 
as  soon  as  possible,  in  conformity  with  the  recommendations  made 
to  him  by  the  Committee. 

V.  Secretary  of  the  Commission 

It  is  agreed  that  a  Secretary  for  the  Commission  be  employed  and  that 
the  Chairman  of  the  Central  Committee  and  the  General  Secretary 
be  empowered  to  make  an  appointment  as  soon  as  possible  in  conformity 
with  the  recommendations  made  by  the  Committee. 

VI.  Budget 

It  is  agreed  that  the  General  Secretary  be  requested  to  prepare  a  draft 
budget  for  the  Commission,  to  provide  for  the  preparation  of  the 
Report,  the  salary  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Commission  and  other 
expenses  in  connection  with  the  Commission’s  work. 
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VII.  Advisory  Board  for  the  Report 

It  is  agreed  that  the  General  Secretary,  the  Convenor  of  the  Commis¬ 
sion,  and  the  writer  of  the  Report  should  appoint  an  Advisory  Board 
to  advise  the  writer  on  all  matters  relating  to  the  preparation  of  the 
Report. 

VIIL  Meeting  of  the  Commission 

It  is  recommended  that  the  first  meeting  of  the  Commission  be  held 
in  late  February  or  early  March,  1950. 

24.  Report  of  the  Nominating  Committee 

Bishop  Angus  Dun  introduced  the  report  of  the  Nominating  Committee, 
after  which  it  was  on  recommendation  of  the  Committee 
Agreed  :  That  the  Central  Committee  elects  the  following : 

1 .  For  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Central  Committee,  for  one 
year  the  following  are  re-elected  : 

Bishop  E.  Berggrav 
The  Rev.  L.  E.  Cooke 
Professor  G.  Florovsky 
Dr.  A.  Koechlin 
Dr.  M.  Niemoller 

The  Metropolitan  of  Edhessa  Panteleimon 

The  Rev.  G.  A.  Sisco 

Mrs.  Leslie  Swain 

Mr.  Charles  P.  Taft 

Principal  T.  M.  Taylor 

Note  :  In  renominating  these  members  for  another  term  of  one 
year  the  Nominating  Committee  would  like  to  comment  that  it 
does  not  thereby  recommend  that  the  full  membership  of  the 
Executive  Committee  should  remain  unchanged  for  the  five  year 
period  between  Assemblies. 

In  the  place  of  Mr.  T.  C.  Luke  and  Canon  R.  A.  Reeves,  Mr.  K.  G. 
Grubb  and  the  Right  Rev.  Y.  Y.  Tsu  are  elected. 

2.  The  Central  Committee  re-elects  as  Associate  General  Secretaries 
those  now  serving  in  these  offices,  on  the  understanding  that  the 
tenure  of  these  offices  is  subject  to  determination  by  the  Central 
Committee. 

3 .  The  Central  Committee  re-elects  as  Directors  of  Departments  those 
now  serving  in  these  offices,  subject  to  the  determination  of  tenure 
by  the  Central  Committee. 

4.  The  Central  Committee  elects  as  additional  members  of  the  Faith 
and  Order  Commission  the  following  already  approved  by  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  Commission  on  Faith  and  Order  : 

The  Rt.  Rev.  Walter  Barfoot,  Bp.  of  Edmonton 

Mr.  Percy  W.  Bartlett 

The  Rev.  J.  S.  P.  Black 

Bishop  Cassian 

The  Rev.  G.  R.  Cragg 

Professor  Basil  Ioannidis 

The  Rev.  Thos.  McDougall 
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Professor  Panayotides 
The  Rev.  E.  N.  Sargeant 
Dr.  Hans  Schonfeld 
Professor  Basil  Vellas 
The  Rev.  Philip  Watson 

5.  The  Central  Committee  re-elects  the  following  as  World  Council 
members  of  the  Joint  Committee  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches 
and  the  International  Missionary  Council : 

Dr.  P.  O.  Bersell 
The  Rt.  Rev.  Y.Y.  Tsu 
The  Rev.  L.  E.  Cooke 
Mr.  T.  C.  Luke 
Dr.  A.  Koechlin 

and  in  addition  elects  the  following  : 

Dr.  Marc  Boegner 
Dr.  Franklin  C.  Fry 
Bishop  G.  Bromley  Oxnam 

subject  to  a  like  increase  in  the  membership  of  the  Joint  Committee 
from  the  International  Missionary  Council. 

6 .  We  re-elect  as  the  Board  of  the  Ecumenical  Review  : 

Bishop  Y.  Brilioth  (Chairman) 

The  Rt.  Rev.  J.W.C.  Wand,  Bishop  of  London  (Vice-Chairman) 

Prof.  S.  F.  H.  J.  Berkelbach  van  der  Sprenkel 

Mrs.  Kathleen  Bliss 

Professor  G.  Baez  Camargo 

Professor  P.  Devanandan 

The  Rev.  Eric  Fenn 

The  Rev.  Canon  L.  Hodgson 

Dr.  Walter  M.  Horton 

Dr.  H.  Kraemer 

Bishop  Dr.  H.  Lilje 

Pastor  Pierre  Maury 

Dr.  Benjamin  Mays 

President  Henry  P.  Van  Dusen 

Mr.  Martin  Wight 

Professor  L.  Zander 

7 .  We  re-elect  for  the  Finance  Committee  : 

^Bishop  G.  Bromley  Oxnam  (Chairman) 

M.  George  Lombard  (Vice-Chairman) 

The  Rt.  Hon.  Ernest  Brown 
^The  Rev.  L.  E.  Cooke 
Dr.  E.  T.  Dahlberg 
Bishop  F.  K.  O.  Dibelius 
Dr.  F.  C.  Fry 
Mr.  F.  W.  Gilpin 
Dr.  Douglas  Horton 
Mr.  Harry  Johansson 
Dr.  A.  Koechlin 
Bishop  Dr.  G.  May 
Professor  L.  Pap 
Mr.  Charles  Parlin 
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Dr.  W.  B.  Pugh 
Bishop  H.  K.  Sherrill 
^Dr.  G.  A.  Sisco 
^Bishop  Y.  Y.  Tsu 
Dr.  E.  C.  Urwin 

8 .  We  elect  for  the  Study  Department  Committee : 

President  Henry  P.  Van  Dusen  (Chairman) 

Professor  John  Baillie  (Vice-Chairman) 

Bishop  A.  Nygren  (Vice-Chairman) 

Professor  W.  Banning 

Professor  John  C.  Bennett 

Dr.  Julius  Bodensieck 

The  Rev.  Alan  Brash 

Professor  E.  Brunner 

Miss  Amy  Buller 

Professor  Pierre  Burgelin 

Professor  T.  C,  Chao 

The  Rev.  Canon  V.  A.  Demant 

Professor  P.  Devanandan 

Professor  G.  Florovsky 

Professor  Georgia  Harkness 

Professor  J.  Karmiris 

Dr.  Benjamin  Mays 

The  Rev.  W.  Menn 

Dr.  J.  H.  Oldham 

Dr.  C.  L.  Patijn 

Professor  Regin  Prenter 

The  Rev.  Canon  A.  Richardson 

Professor  E.  Schlink 

Dr.  R.  B.  Y.  Scott 

Professor  J.  Victor 

The  Rev.  Canon  Theodore  Wedel 

Professor  St.  Zankov 

9 .  The  Board  of  Managers  of  the  Department  of  Inter-Church  Aid  and 
Service  to  Refugees  are  elected  for  two  years,  and  the  following 
continue  for  one  more  year : 

Bishop  J.  I.  Blair  Larned  (Chairman) 

Dr.  M.  E.  Aubrey 

Dr.  Edwin  Bell 

Dr.  E.  Emmen 

Dr.  W.  J.  Gallagher 

Dr.  Eugen  Gerstenmaier 

Bishop  E.  G.  Gulin 

The  Rev.  L.  W.  Harland 

Director  Harry  Johansson 

Dr.  A.  Koechlin 

Dr.  S.  C.  Michelfelder 

The  Metropolitan  of  Edhessa  Panteleimon 

Professor  L.  Pap 

The  Rev.  Canon  A.  R.  Pepper 
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Pastor  M.  Pradervand 
Bishop  J.  W.  E.  Sommer 

10.  We  elect  for  the  Board  of  the  Ecumenical  Institute  : 

Dr.  R.  von  Thadden  (Chairman) 

Dr.  Robert  C.  Mackie  (Vice-Chairman) 

Dr.  W.  A.  Visser ’t  Hooft  (Secretary) 

The  Rev.  C.  Arbuthnot 

Mlle  Madeleine  Barot 

The  Rev.  Robert  S.  Bilheimer 

Mrs.  Kathleen  Bliss 

Dr.  F.  Boerwinkel 

Pastor  Jean  Bose 

Dr.  G.  W.  Buckner 

Prof.  J.  Courvoisier 

The  Rev.  W.  Crittenden 

Pastor  N.  Ehrenstrom 

Prof.  Pavlik  Evdokimov 

Pastor  Eugene  Ferrari 

Dr.  Georgia  Harkness 

Prof.  Walter  M.  Horton 

Director  Harry  Johansson 

Dr.  Adolf  Keller 

M.  Paul  Lachenal 

Bishop  J.  I.  Blair  Larned 

M.  George  Lombard 

Dr.  L.  Makkai 

Dr.  S.  C.  Michelfelder 

Dr.  Eberhard  Muller 

Bishop  S.  C.  Neill 

Dr.  Martin  Niemoller 

Pastor  D.  T.  Niles 

Miss  Helen  Roberts 

Miss  M.  Sahlin 

Prof.  K.  E.  Skydsgaard 

Dr.  Tracy  Strong 

Principal  T.  M.  Taylor 

Professor  Edouard  Thurneysen 

11.  The  Youth  Department  Committee  normally  serves  for  three  years. 

Accordingly  we  move  that  the  following  be  continued  as  members  : 

The  Rev.  D.  T.  Niles  (Chairman) 

Mlle  Madeleine  Barot  (Vice-Chairman) 

The  Rev.  A.  Schmemann  (Vice-Chairman) 

Miss  B.  Alexich 

Miss  Luz  Ausejo 

Dr.  Isaac  Beckes 

The  Rev.  Wilton  Bergstrand 

Mr.  Hassan  Dehqani 

Miss  M.  O.  Edwards 

Mr.  Gordon  Elliott 

Mr.  Roger  Frederikson 

Pastor  Flans  Frei 
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The  Rev.  R.  H.  Gill 
The  Rev.  Andreas  Grasmo 
The  Rev.  Basil  Holt 
Dr.  John  Karefa-Smart 
Dr.  George  Khodre 
Miss  Kathryn  Kline 
The  Rev.  Miroslav  Krejci 
Dr.  Manfred  Muller 
Mr.  Nik  Nissiotis 
Mr.  Philip  Potter 
Mlle  Raymonde  Ramamonjy 
Mr.  John  Sadiq 
The  Rev.  G.  Sanchez 
Miss  Helen  Shedd 
Dr.  J.  E.  Siregar 
Dr.  Jorge  F.  Wenzel 

12.  The  Commission  of  the  Churches  on  International  Affairs  is  elected 
for  three  years.  Accordingly  the  following  continue  for  two  more 
years  : 

Baron  F.  M.  van  Asbeck  (President) 

Mr.  Kenneth  G.  Grubb  (Chairman) 

Dr.  O.  F.  Nolde  (Director) 

Mr.  W.  Rodman  Parvin  (Treasurer) 

Professor  J.  C.  d’ Alfonseca 

Professor  H.  S.  Alivisatos 

The  Rev.  C.  G.  Baeta 

Sr.  A.  Barocio 

Prof.  F.  Bednar 

Bishop  A.  Bereczky 

Professor  G.  W.  Brown 

The  Rt.  Hon  R.  A.  Butler 

The  Rt.  Rev.  G.  K.A.  Bell,  Bishop  of  Chichester 

Professor  R.  Courtin 

Mr.  J.  Foster  Dulles 

Dr.  Eric  Fletcher  M.  P. 

Sr.  A.  Hugo  Grassi 

Baron  Carl  Hamilton 

Dr.  G.  W.  Heinemann 

Professor  J.  L.  Hromadka 

Dr.  W.  Kaegi 

Dr.  J.  Leimena 

The  Rt.  Hon  Norman  Makin 

Dr.  Charles  Malik 

Dr.  John  Matthai 

Mr.  S.  A.  Morrison 

Dr.  Reinhold  Niebuhr 

Bishop  G.  Ashton  Oldham 

Bishop  G.  Bromley  Oxnam 

Dr.  L.  George  Paik 

Mrs.  Asuncion  A.  Perez 

Mr.  B.  L.  Rallia  Ram 
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Mr.  Soichi  Saito 

The  Rt.  Hon.  Francis  B.  Sayre 

Mrs.  Leslie  Swain 

Dr.  Arnold  Toynbee 

Dr.  Yi  Fang  Wu 

Mr.  Philippe  Maury 

The  Rev.  C.  W.  Ranson 

Mr.  Wesley  F.  Rennie 

Miss  Marion  Royce 

Dr.  W.  A.  Visser ’t  Hooft 


13.  At  the  request  of  the  Committee  on  the  Life  and  Work  of  Women 
in  the  Church  we  elect  for  the  Commission  on  the  Life  and  Work 
of  Women  in  the  Church  the  following : 

-"Mrs.  Frank  Brooks 
/Miss  Sarah  Chakko 
/Bishop  Arne  Fjellbu 
Mrs ,  Isabel  Forrester- 
-Mrs*  Douglas  Horton 
^The  Rev.  G.  Hubble 
/Miss  Claire  Jullien 
/Mrs.  John  Karefa-Smart 
/Dr.  Hugh  F.  Kerr  Jr. 

/Miss  J.  Louzada 
/Dr.  P.  J.  Roscam  Abbing 
Miss  M.  Sahlin 

/Fraulein  Dr.  Elisabeth  Schwarzhaupt 
-Mrs.Wm.Temple- 
Bishop  Y.  Y.  Tsu 
Mrs.  T.  Uemura 
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-Miss  C.  M.  van  Asch  van  Wijck 
/Dr.  R.  von  Thadden 
^Pastor  Charles  Westphal 
/Mrs.  T.  Woyla 

A  member  to  be  appointed  in  consultation  with  the  Canadian 

Council  of  Churches 

A  member  from  Australasia 

and  as  Consultants  :/Mrs.  Samuel  McCrea  Cavert 

A  nominee  of  the  World’s  Y.W.C.A. 

A  nominee  of  the  United  Council  of  Church 
Women.  {fUelt. 
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25.  Finance  Committee 


The  Chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee,  Bishop  Oxnam,  introduced  the 
report  of  the  Finance  Committee. 

He  emphasised  the  importance  of  a  sound  financial  policy  and  stressed 
the  fact  that  the  raising  of  revenue  is  not  easy  and  that  the  income  comes 
not  from  a  few  wealthy  Churches  or  people  but  from  the  giving,  often  sacri¬ 
ficial,  of  many  people  of  definitely  limited  means.  He  reported  that  the 
Finance  Committee  had  been  happy  to  note  the  accurate  accounting  and 
careful  administration  during  the  period  since  the  Assembly. 
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The  Finance  Committee  felt  strongly  that  the  strength  of  the  Council 
could  be  built  only  on  the  fair  sharing  of  the  cost  of  the  work  by  all  the  member 
Churches  and  that  every  member  Church  should  make  a  contribution,  even 
if,  at  the  present  time,  some  Churches  could  only  make  a  token  contribution. 
Henceforth  the  Committee  would  be  provided  with  lists  giving  details  of  the 
amounts  received  from  each  member  Church. 

Bishop  Oxnam  then  reported  on  the  work  of  the  Finance  Committee 
and  its  recommendations  to  the  Central  Commitee. 

a)  1948  Accounts 

The  1948  accounts  and  the  Assembly  accounts  showed  deficits  totalling 
some  $25,000,  and  there  was  also  a  small  deficit  on  the  Ecumenical  Press 
Service.  The  Executive  Committee  had  agreed  that  these  deficits  relating 
to  the  period  prior  to  the  creation  of  the  World  Council,  should  be  written 
off  to  the  General  Reserve.  In  consequence  that  reserve  had  been  reduced 
to  the  very  low  figure  of  about  $6,500.  On  the  other  hand,  Bishop  Oxnam 
felt  that  it  could  be  regarded  as  highly  satisfactory  that  the  estimation  in 
respect  of  that  difficult  period  had  been  so  close  and  that  the  deficits  had 
not  been  greater,  since  the  period  was  one  of  high  expenditure  with  no  exper¬ 
ience  or  precedent  from  which  guidance  could  be  drawn. 

b)  1949  Budget 

The  Executive  Committee  at  its  February  meeting,  had  noted  with  concern 
that  revenue  to  cover  the  full  budget  adopted  at  the  Assembly  did  not  seem 
assured  and  had  decided  “that  the  financial  position  was  such  as  to  necessitate 
every  limitation  of  expenditure  consistent  with  maintaining  the  approved 
programme  of  work,  for  the  period  up  to  the  Central  Committee  meeting, 
at  which  time  the  position  could  be  reviewed  again  to  see  whether  the  full 
budgeted  revenue  could  be  regarded  as  assured.”  Certain  limitations  on 
expenditure  up  to  the  Central  Committee  meeting  were  agreed  upon,  reducing 
the  authorised  annual  rate  of  expenditure  by  $24,000  below  the  budget  approv¬ 
ed  at  Amsterdam. 

The  Finance  Committee  had  received  a  report  on  prospects  for  revenue. 
Dr.  Leiper  was  hopeful  that  the  full  $240,000  would  be  received  from  the 
U.S.A.  in  1949.  Bishop  Oxnam  felt  that  there  might  be  some  difficulty  in 
raising  the  full  sum  but  hoped  that  it  would  be  reached.  The  reports  from 
other  countries  led  to  the  conclusion  that  at  least  $45,000  could  be  hoped 
for  from  the  budgeted  sum  of  $60,000.  It  followed  that  the  position  would 
have  been  serious  had  limitations  not  been  imposed  upon  expenditure  at 
the  February  meeting  of  the  Executive ;  but,  as  a  result  of  those  limitations, 
it  seemed  that  a  balanced  budget  could  be  hoped  for. 

On  the  expenditure  side,  the  Finance  Committee  recommended  approval 
of  the  figures  set  out  in  the  third  column  of  Appendix  19,  page  2,  as  the 
authorised  level  of  expenditure  for  the  full  year  1949.  These  figures  totalled 
$346,000  in  respect  of  expenditure  on  the  general  budget,  or  $17,000  less 
than  the  budget  approved  at  Amsterdam,  and  $2,000  less  than  the  estimate 
of  revenue  suggested  in  the  previous  paragraph.  No  change  was  suggested 
in  respect  of  the  administrative  budget  of  the  Department  of  Inter-Church 
Aid  and  Service  to  Refugees,  since  revenue  for  that  budget  from  Reconstruction 
Committees  in  the  giving  countries  was  reported  to  be  firmly  promised. 
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The  Committee  agreed  : 

To  approve  the  level  of  expenditure  for  1949  set  out  in  the  third  column 

of  Appendix  19,  page  2. 

c)  1950  Budget 

On  the  revenue  side,  the  Finance  Committee  recommended  budgeting 
for  $300,000  —  the  same  amount  as  in  1949  —  from  member  Churches  and 
for  $55,000  from  the  Rockefeller  fund  for  the  Ecumenical  Institute  i.  e.  for 
a  total  revenue  of  $355,000  (see  Appendix  19,  page  1).  This  amounts  to 
$8,000  less  than  the  budgeted  revenue  for  1949  by  reason  of  the  reduction 
of  $5,000  in  the  amount  to  be  taken  from  the  Rockefeller  fund  and  the  non¬ 
repetition  of  the  $3,000  hoped  for  in  1949  from  special  gifts  for  the  completion 
of  the  study  of  “the  Life  and  Work  of  Women  in  the  Church.” 

In  accordance  with  the  decision  taken  at  the  Amsterdam  Assembly  25  % 
of  the  $300,000  from  member  Churches,  or  $75,000,  should  come  from 
member  Churches  in  countries  other  than  the  U.S.A. 

On  the  expenditure  side,  increased  provision  was  considered  desirable 
for  the  General  Reserve  and  the  Reserve  for  the  Second  Assembly,  for  which 
$10,000  each  had  been  set  aside  in  1949,  and  it  was  recommended  that  in 
1950  there  be  provided  $20,000  and  $15,000  respectively.  The  Finance 
Committee  had  wished  to  provide  $20,000  for  each  of  these  reserves  but  had 
been  forced  to  allow  $5,000  less  for  the  Assembly  reserve  in  order  not 
to  interfere  with  the  agreed  programme  of  work. 

Bishop  Oxnam  reported  that  it  was  hoped  that  some  special  gifts  might 
be  received  in  1950,  especially  in  respect  of  the  secretariat  for  Women’s  Work 
and  the  Far  Eastern  Office.  Since  the  proposed  budget  suggested  the  expen¬ 
diture  of  the  full  budgeted  revenue,  this  was  highly  desirable  and  it  was  felt 
strongly  by  the  Finance  Committee  that  any  extra  revenue  should  first  be 
applied  to  the  raising  of  the  assembly  reserve  provision  to  $20,000. 

As  regards  the  Department  of  Inter-Church  Aid  and  Service  to  Refugees, 
the  1949  administrative  budget  allowed  $25,000  for  special  expenses  connected 
with  the  re-organisation  of  the  Department,  particularly  contractual  obligations 
to  officers  leaving  the  staff.  Since  this  item  would  not  recur  in  1950,  a  reduced 
budget  totalling  $152,860  was  recommended,  with  a  corresponding  item  of 
revenue  from  Reconstruction  Committees  in  giving  countries. 

The  Committee  agreed  : 

To  approve  the  1950  budget  set  out  in  the  fifth  column  of  Appendix  19, 
page  2,  totalling  $355,000  on  the  general  budget  and  $152,860  on  the 
budget  of  the  Department  of  Inter-Church  Aid  and  Service  to  Refugees. 

d)  Incorporation 

On  the  recommendation  of  the  Finance  Committee,  the  Committee 
AGREED  : 

To  adopt  the  following  resolution  drafted  by  legal  counsel : 

The  Central  Committee  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches  in  execution 
of  the  powers  granted  to  it  by  Part  V,  sub-section  ii,  paragraph  a),  of 
the  Constitution  formally  declares  that  the  World  Council  of  Churches 
shall  be  considered  as  a  legal  entity  under  Swiss  law  and  that  the  following 
foot-note  shall  henceforth  be  added  at  the  end  of  the  text  of  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  : 

“The  World  Council  of  Churches  has  been  incorporated  under  Swiss 
law  and  has  the  attributes  of  a  legal  entity  according  to  art.  60  and  follow¬ 
ing  of  the  Swiss  Civil  Code.” 
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The  Committee  also  agreed  : 

To  instruct  the  staff  to  defer  action  under  the  above  resolution  until 
after  consultations  in  New  York  by  the  legal  adviser  had  confirmed  that 
such  action  would  be  in  no  way  prejudicial  to  subsequent  incorporation 
in  the  U.S.A.,  if  found  desirable. 

e)  Job  Grading  and  Salary  Scales 

At  the  recommendation  of  the  Finance  Committee,  the  Committee 
agreed  : 

To  approve  the  list  of  grades  and  salary  scales  submitted  by  the  General 
Secretariat  after  consultation  with  the  Chairman  of  the  Headquarters 
Finance  Committee. 

f)  Sub-Committee  of  the  Finance  Committee 

Bishop  Oxnam  reported  that  the  Finance  Committee  had  been  concerned 
by  the  extensive  powers  granted  by  the  Rules  to  the  Headquarters  Finance 
Committee,  which  it  seemed  should  be  more  in  the  nature  of  an  advisory 
group  of  experts  resident  in  Geneva,  since  its  membership  could  in  no  way 
be  representative  of  the  member  Churches.  After  discussion  the  Finance 
Committee  had  agreed  to  recommend  the  discontinuance  of  this  Committee 
and  Bishop  Oxnam  gave  notice  of  intention  to  move  on  the  following  day 
the  deletion  of  paragraph  VII,  2  of  the  Rules  commencing  “The  Finance 
Committee...”  and  ending  “...by  the  full  Committee.” 

Bishop  Oxnam  further  reported  that  the  Finance  Committee  had  resolved 
as  follows  : 

That  in  order  to  provide  a  body  which  may  function  between  meetings 
of  the  Finance  Committee,  a  sub-committee  be  constituted. 

i)  Membership  :  the  membership  of  the  sub-committee  shall  be  such 
persons  as  are  members  of  both  the  Finance  Committee  and  the  Executive 
Committee  together  with  such  other  members  of  the  Finance  Committee  as 
may  be  available  at  the  time  and  place  of  meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee. 

ii)  Meetings  :  the  sub-committee  shall  meet  in  conjunction  with  each 
meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee,  except  in  cases  when  the  Finance  Com¬ 
mittee  itself  will  be  meeting.  The  sub-committee  shall  also  meet  on  special 
call  of  the  chairman. 

iii)  Functions  :  the  sub-committee  shall  carry  out  the  Finance  Committee’s 
instructions  and  exercise  the  functions  of  the  Finance  Committee  between 
meetings  of  the  Finance  Committee  and  shall  report  to  the  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  as  well  as  to  the  Finance  Committee. 

The  Committee  voted  to  confirm  the  power  of  the  Finance  Committee  to 
appoint  such  a  sub-committee. 

g)  Faith  and  Order  Reserves 

Bishop  Oxnam  reported  that  the  Finance  Committee  recommended 
approval  of  a  request  from  the  Faith  and  Order  Department,  and  the  Com¬ 
mittee  agreed  : 

That  the  reserves  brought  into  the  World  Council  from  the  Faith 
and  Order  Movement,  amounting  to  some  $16,000,  be  earmarked  for  the 
next  world  conference  of  Faith  and  Order. 
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h)  Carry  Forward  of  Surpluses  on  Line  Budgets 

Bishop  Oxnam  reported  that  two  departments  had  asked  that  surpluses 
on  budgets  at  the  end  of  a  year  might  be  carried  forward  to  the  succeeding 
year.  The  Finance  Committee  had  felt  that  this  would  be  unsound  procedure 
and  the  Committee  agreed  : 

That  all  surpluses  and  deficits  on  line  budget  should  be  absorbed  into 

the  general  result  at  the  end  of  each  year. 

i)  Second  World  Assembly 

Bishop  Oxnam  reported  that  the  Finance  Committee  had  discussed  the 
financial  implications  of  holding  the  second  World  Assembly  in  the  U.S.A. 
and  had  instructed  the  staff  to  prepare  a  study  of  the  comparative  costs  of 
holding  that  assembly  in  the  U.S.A.  and  in  Europe.  That  study  would  be 
presented  to  the  next  meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee  and  it  would  then 
be  necessary  to  consider  whether  increased  costs  would  outweigh  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  meeting  in  the  U.S.A. 

k)  Allocation  to  Countries  of  Contributions  required  from  Member  Churches 

Bishop  Oxnam  reported  that  the  Finance  Committee  had  reviewed  the 
list  prepared  at  Woudschoten  of  the  amounts  to  be  raised  by  member  Churches 
in  various  areas  and  had  revised  that  list,  raising  the  total  from  $60,000  to 
$75,000.  He  explained  that  the  Committee  had  not  had  sufficient  information 
to  enable  it  to  do  this  task  to  its  satisfaction  and  that  the  Committee  therefore 
added  the  following  note  to  the  fist : 

“Attention  should  be  called  to  the  fact  that  the  above  fist  is  tentative  and 
intended  only  to  give  general  guidance  concerning  the  contributions  which 
might  be  expected  from  the  various  areas  specified.  In  preparing  it,  account 
was  taken  not  only  of  the  size  of  member  Churches  in  each  area  but  also 
of  present  economic  conditions,  limitations  on  money  transfers  abroad,  etc., 
but  it  is  recognized  that  it  was  prepared  without  adequate  data  on  these 
various  factors.  The  necessary  enquiries  will  be  made  during  the  coming 
year  to  collect  such  information  as  will  make  possible  the  preparation  of  a  * 
sounder  list  of  apportionments  to  individual  member  Churches  of  the  total 
revenue  needed.” 

Bishop  Oxnam  then  presented  verbally  the  list  set  out  below : 


Africa .  2,000 

Australia .  5,000 

Austria .  250 

Belgium .  250 

Canada . 10,000 

Ceylon .  200 

China .  1 ,000 

Czechoslovakia .  1 ,000 

Denmark .  2,000 

Eastern  Mediterranean .  500 

Finland .  850 

France .  2,000 

Germany .  5,000 

Holland .  2,500 


32,550 
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32,550 

Hungary  . .  500 

Iceland .  250 

India,  Pakistan  and  Burma  ....  2,000 

Indonesia .  250 

Italy .  250 

Japan .  250 

Mexico  and  Latin  America  ....  1,000 

New  Zealand .  1,250 

Norway .  2,000 

Poland .  300 

Sweden . 6,250 

Switzerland  . .  5,000 

United  Kingdom . 23,150 

75^000 

The  Committee  agreed  : 


That  the  list  presented  by  the  Finance  Committee  be  adopted  as  a 
provisional  basis  of  requests  to  member  Churches. 

Bishop  Oxnam  reported  that  the  staff  had  been  instructed  to  secure  the 
information  referred  to  in  the  note  so  that  the  whole  problem  could  be  re¬ 
examined  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee. 

Dr.  Mott  commenting  on  the  report  of  the  Finance  Committee,  said  that 
he  was  impressed  by  the  thoroughness  with  which  that  committee  had  handled 
its  difficult  task.  He  asked  that  in  presenting  any  report  of  the  work  of  the 
Council,  it  should  not  be  implied  that  the  desirable  limit  of  growth  had  been 
reached.  The  Council  was  facing  limitless  tasks  and  must  grow  further  in 
order  to  meet  its  responsibilities. 

Dr.  Fry  expressed  the  Committee’s  appreciation  of  the  excellent  Chair¬ 
manship  of  Bishop  Oxnam,  his  clear  presentation  of  his  Committee’s  report 
and  the  diligence  with  which  had  he  applied  himself  to  that  responsible  work. 


26.  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Meetings  and  Relationships 

Bishop  Baker  introduced  the  report  of  the  Committee,  and  upon  the 
recommendation  of  the  Committee  the  following  actions  were  taken  : 

A.  Having  considered  the  two  documents  on  “The  Joint  Committee  of 

I.M.C.  and  W.C.C.”  and  “Relations  with  National  Christian  Councils” 
(see  Appendices  15  and  16)  it  is 
agreed  : 

1.  That  the  aim  and  function  of  the  Joint  Committee  be  broadened 
as  outlined  in  the  “Introduction  to  the  Joint  Committee  report.” 

2.  That  the  number  of  representatives  of  the  W.C.C.  on  the  Joint 
Committee  be  increased  from  5  to  8,  and  that  it  be  suggested  to  the  I.M.C. 
to  make  a  similar  increase ;  further  that,  subject  to  parallel  action  being 
taken  by  the  I.M.C.,  Dr.  Marc  Boegner,  Bishop  Bromley  Oxnam  and 
Bishop  Franklin  Fry  be  appointed  additional  representatives  of  the  W.C.C. 
on  the  Joint  Committee. 

3.  That  all  the  specific  recommendations  included  in  these  two  docu¬ 
ments,  on  which  action  by  the  Central  Committee  is  required,  be  approved 
with  the  following  modifications  : 
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4.  That  the  following  sentence  be  added  at  the  end  of  the  recommend¬ 
ation  in  the  Joint  Committee  report  on  “Membership  of  the  Younger 
Churches  in  the  W.C.C.”  :  “The  Central  Committee  should  retain  the 
right  of  review  of  nominations  made  under  the  terms  of  this  resolution.” 

5.  That  the  recommendation  on  “Plans  for  Study”  para.  3,  be  taken 
to  read  “...the  Study  Department  of  the  W.C.C.  when  initiating  study 
projects  shall  approach  groups  or  individuals  in  the  countries  concerned 
only  after  consultation  with  the  respective  National  Christian  Councils...” 

B.  As  regards  the  meetings  of  the  Central  Committee  in  the  next  few 
years  it  is 

agreed  : 

1.  That  the  1950  meeting  be  held  in  Canada  between  the  1st  and 
16th  of  July,  if  possible. 

The  General  Secretary  stated  that  owing  to  financial  reasons  the  meeting 
in  Canada  would  probably  be  somewhat  less  representative  than  the 
present  meeting.  Every  effort  would  however  be  made  to  secure  equitable 
representation. 

2.  That,  as  a  means  of  demonstrating  the  truly  world-wide  nature  of 
the  W.C.C.  and  of  emphasising  the  important  place  held  by  the  Younger 
Churches,  the  1951  meeting  be  held  in  the  Far  East,  provided  that  funds 
can  be  made  available  to  assist  in  covering  the  extra  expenses  involved. 

If,  however,  conditions  beyond  our  control  make  a  meeting  in  the 
Far  East  impossible,  it  is  recommended  to  hold  the  1951  meeting  in  a 
mainly  Orthodox  country,  preferably  Greece. 

3.  That  the  1952  meeting  be  held  in  Scandinavia,  on  the  assumption 
that  the  projected  Conference  on  Faith  and  Order  will  be  held  at  Lund, 
Sweden. 

C.  It  is  agreed  : 

That  the  Commission  on  Faith  and  Order  be  given  power  to  plan 
for  a  Conference  in  the  summer  of  1952. 

D.  Having  considered  the  document  on  “Regional  Conferences  on  the 
Task  of  Laymen”  (see  Appendix  17)  the  Committee,  acting  on  the  recom¬ 
mendation  of  the  Amsterdam  Assembly  to  implement  the  organisation  of 
regional  laymen’s  conferences  under  the  auspices  of  the  World  Council  of 
Churches, 

agrees  : 

(a)  That  it  is  desirable  that  such  conferences  be  field  in  various  parts 
of  the  world  as  from  1951. 

(b)  To  instruct  the  Ecumenical  Institute  at  Bossey  to  prepare  the 
conference  to  be  held  on  the  continent  of  Europe. 

(c)  To  request  the  Conference  of  U.S.A.  Member  Churches,  together 
with  the  Canadian  Council  of  Churches,  to  devise  the  best  ways  for  pre¬ 
paring  such  a  conference  in  North  America. 

(d)  To  request  the  British  Council  of  Churches  to  consider  the  holding 
of  a  similar  conference  in  Great  Britain. 

(e)  To  ask  the  Far  Eastern  Conference  in  Bangkok  to  consider  the 
possibility  of  a  similar  conference  adapted  to  the  needs  of  Asia. 

(f)  To  ask  the  National  Councils  of  Churches  in  New  Zealand  and 
Australia  to  examine  the  possibility  of  such  a  conference,  including  the 
whole  South  Pacific  area. 
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( g )  To  investigate  the  possibilities  of  holding  such  conferences  also 
in  other  parts  of  the  world. 

The  Central  Committee  gives  its  general  approval  to  the  programme  for  the 
continental  European  conference,  as  outlined  in  the  document,  and  suggests 
it  as  a  guide  for  the  preparation  of  the  programme  of  other  regional  confe¬ 
rences.  It  directs  the  attention  of  the  W.C.C.  Staff  Coordinating  Committee 
on  Study  to  the  desirability  of  correlating  the  preparations  and  programmes 
of  these  laymen’s  conferences  with  the  programme  of  the  Study  Department. 

E,  The  Committee  had  before  it  the  recommendations  of  the  Study 
Department  Committee  of  July  6th,  on  the  second  Assembly.  It  realises 
that  the  subject  can  merely  be  discussed  very  tentatively  at  the  present  meeting 
and  therefore  it  is 
agreed  : 

That  the  considerations  indicated  below  (after  possible  further  modific¬ 
ations)  be  duly  minuted  for  consideration  by  the  Churches  during  the 
coming  year,  so  that  the  Central  Committee  can  take  definite  decisions 
at  its  meeting  in  1950. 

1.  That  in  the  programme  of  the  Second  Assembly  at  least  half  of  the 
time  be  given  to  consideration  of  the  content  and  application  of  the  Christian 
faith. 

2.  That  three  major  themes  be  considered  by  the  Assembly  : 

(a)  One  in  the  area  of  Church  Unity  in  its  bearing  on  the  life  of  the 
Churches  (on  the  basis  of  the  report  of  the  World  Conference  on  Faith  and 
Order). 

(b)  One  in  the  area  of  the  proclamation  of  the  Gospel. 

(c)  One  in  the  area  of  the  social  and  international  responsibilities  of  the 
Church. 

3.  That,  in  the  interest  of  adequate  preparation,  the  themes  be  determined 
upon  by  the  Central  Committee  not  later  than  at  its  meeting  in  the  summer 
of  1950,  thus  allowing  three  full  years  for  preparation. 

4.  That  if  a  volume  is  prepared  on  each  of  the  major  themes,  these  should 
be  available  in  proof  form  at  least  six  months  before  the  Assembly  convenes. 

5.  That  the  final  preparation  for  the  deliberations  of  the  Assembly  be 
committed  to  commissions  of  widely  representative  and  truly  ecumenical 
membership,  which  would  meet  some  time  prior  to  the  Assembly  for  a  suffi¬ 
cient  period  to  prepare  careful  draft  reports. 

6.  That,  with  regard  to  the  division  of  the  programme  and  of  the  member¬ 
ship  of  the  Assembly,  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the  following  two 
possibilities  be  carefully  examined  : 

(a)  Consideration  of  the  themes  during  consecutive  periods,  all  members 
of  the  Assembly  discussing  one  and  the  same  themes  during  each  period,  or 

(b)  Parallel  consideration  of  the  themes  during  the  whole  period  of  the 
Assembly  (as  in  Amsterdam),  each  theme  to  be  discussed  by  one-third  of  the 
total  membership. 

In  either  case,  two  possibilities  may  be  envisaged  with  respect  to  the  size 
of  the  groups  : 

(c)  Division  into  groups  not  exceeding  fifty  members  (in  the  former  case 
approximately  ten  groups  simultaneously  discussing  the  same  theme,  in  the 
latter  case  four  groups),  or 

(d)  Division  into  groups  of  150  to  175  members  (in  the  former  case  three 
groups  simultaneously  discussing  the  same  theme,  in  the  latter  case  each 
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group  concentrating  throughout  the  Assembly  on  one  theme,  though  possibly 
divided  into  smaller  groups  for  certain  sessions). 

7.  That  the  members  of  the  preparatory  commissions  be  divided  among 
the  Assembly  groups,  so  that  each  group  would  include  some  of  those  who 
have  served  in  the  preparation  of  the  draft  reports. 

8.  That  Chairmen  and  Secretaries  of  groups  be  freed,  if  possible,  from 
all  other  responsibilities  in  the  Assembly.  If  the  groups  meet  in  the  mornings, 
the  officers  of  the  groups  should  meet  each  afternoon  to  coordinate  the 
activities  of  the  various  groups. 

9.  That  provision  be  made  for  consideration  of  the  revised  draft  reports 
in  plenary  sessions  of  the  Assembly  during  the  closing  days. 

10.  That  thoroughly  adequate  arrangements  be  made  for  translation,  if 
possible  through  earphones,  both  in  plenary  and  group  meetings. 

27.  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Worship 

Bishop  Brilioth  presented  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Worship,  after 
which  it  was 

agreed  : 

That  the  following  statement  on  worship  be  received,  it  being  further 

agreed  that  the  last  paragraph  under  (I)  and  the  last  paragraph  under 

(III)  are  adopted. 

The  Committee  had  as  Agenda  the  memorandum  on  Prayer  and  Worship 
in  the  Ecumenical  Movement  which  was  circulated  as  Appendix  IV  with  the 
Minutes  of  the  Executive  Committee  held  at  Geneva  in  February  1949. 

The  Committee  had  three  main  subjects  upon  which  recommendations 
were  required,  namely  i)  corporate  worship  at  ecumenical  gatherings,  ii)  com¬ 
munion  and  inter-communion,  iii)  the  possibility  of  a  common  day  or  week 
of  prayer  to  be  observed  throughout  the  World  Council. 

I.  Corporate  worship  at  ecumenical  gatherings 

This  falls  into  two  aspects  : 

(a)  The  reflection  of  existing  forms  and  traditions.  It  has  always  been 
part  of  our  practice  of  corporate  worship  to  invite  members  of  various  Chur¬ 
ches  to  lead  us  in  worship  reflecting,  so  far  as  they  can,  the  normal  tradition 
and  practices  current  in  their  own  Church.  The  committee  agreed  that  (1)  it 
is  valuable  to  continue  this  tradition  of  showing  the  varieties  of  worship 
existing  among  Christians  because  it  brings  new  and  deeper  insights  into 
the  meaning  of  one  another’s  traditions  than  can  be  obtained  in  any  other 
way.  (2)  But  it  is  essential  that  such  services  should  receive  careful  preparation 
in  advance  and  the  maximum  amount  of  written  material  in  all  the  main 
languages  to  assist  others  to  follow  it.  In  this  regard  the  trilingual  printed 
services  at  Amsterdam  were  commended.  (3)  It  is  essential  to  avoid  a  sense 
of  rush,  and  we  strongly  urge  that  the  Assembly  and  Committee  programmes 
should  always  be  designed  to  include  periods  of  worship  which  are  regarded 
as  inviolable  and  nothing  else  be  allowed  to  interfere  with  them.  Particularly 
we  recommend  that  on  any  Sundays  falling  within  an  Assembly  or  Committee, 
the  programme  should  be  as  free  as  possible  for  worship  and  that  the  whole 
morning  at  least  should  be  devoted  exclusively  to  it.  (4)  If  such  services  are 
to  give  anything  approaching  an  impression  of  the  real  nature  of  the  tradition 
from  which  they  spring,  the  physical  arroundings  are  of  great  importance. 
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We  urge  that  wherever  possible  the  availability  of  a  proper  place  of  worship 
should  be  one  of  the  determining  considerations  in  choosing  the  place  of 
meeting.  A  building  which  is  beautiful  and  simple  and  capable  of  some  degree 
of  adaptation  is  essential.  It  was  considered  that  suitability  for  liturgical 
services  was  important  for  those  accustomed  to  them,  whilst  non-liturgical 
traditions  could  more  easily  make  use  of  a  building  designed  for  liturgical 
services. 

(b)  The  creation  of  an  ecumenical  mode  of  worship.  It  was  agreed  by 
the  committee  :  (1)  that  liturgical  creation  is  not  a  self-conscious  act,  but  is 
the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  Christians  who  have  already  been  given  some 
degree  of  common  belief  and  desire,  which  liturgy  grows  to  express.  (2)  We 
recognise  that  some  real  unity  has  been  given  to  us  in  the  ecumenical  movement 
and  that  we  must  seek  to  express  that  in  common  acts  of  worship,  especially 
on  such  occasions  as  the  opening  and  closing  of  our  Assemblies  and  Com¬ 
mittees.  But  it  was  agreed  that  we  have  in  the  past  given  too  much  emphasis 
to  the  element  of  representativeness,  so  that  liturgical  unity  is  spoiled  by 
having  too  many  participants. 

We  considered  whether  our  common  experience  yet  justified  us  in  trying 
to  produce  an  ecumenical  book  of  common  worship.  We  thought  we  had 
not  yet  reached  that  point  altogether,  but  we  might  envisage  a  book  which 
should  contain  (a)  a  selection  of  the  great  common  inheritances,  e.  g.  Psalms 
and  other  selections  from  the  Scriptures,  some  of  the  ancient  canticles,  the 
Lord’s  Prayer,  etc. ;  (b)  a  section  containing  examples  of  some  of  the  most 
distinctive  treasures  of  our  various  traditions  ;  ( c)  a  section  containing 
suggestions  about  how  the  elements  to  be  found  under  (a)  and  (b)  might 
be  combined  in  the  composition  of  special  services.  In  all  these,  we  were 
warned  against  the  danger  of  “Western  provincialism”  and  that  we  should 
do  more  to  draw  upon  the  hymnology  and  devotion  of  the  Eastern  church 
tradition. 

We  recommend  that  the  Rev.  Oliver  Tomkins  be  requested  to  explore  (1) 
the  resources  already  available  for  a  book  of  worship  and  a  new  hymn-book, 
€.  g.  the  work  already  being  done  by  the  World’s  Student  Christian  Federation 
and  past  productions  of  the  ecumenical  movement,  (2)  whether  we  should 
simply  draw  on  these  resources  for  some  further  period,  or  whether  the  World 
Council  ought  to  begin  preparing  a  publication  of  its  own.  A  report  should 
be  made  to  the  next  Central  Committee. 

II.  Communion  and  Inter-communion 

The  principles  in  the  memorandum  were  agreed  (viz.  that  the  World 
Council  of  Churches  as  such  does  not  hold  services  of  Holy  Communion, 
but  that  its  officers  are  responsible  simply  to  afford  to  representatives  of  the 
Churches  facilities  for  arranging  such  services,  and  to  plan  its  programmes 
accordingly). 

Three  possibilities  were  before  us  :  (a)  to  continue  the  practice,  adopted 
at  Amsterdam,  of  giving  facilities  for  the  main  traditions  to  hold  their  com¬ 
munion  services  at  time  not  in  conflict  with  each  other,  when  all  could  attend 
them,  with  the  suggestion  that  to  attend  as  a  non-communicating  worshipper 
would  afford  an  unique  opportunity  to  enter  into  the  deepest  possible  under¬ 
standing  of  other  sacramental  traditions,  (b)  To  give  facilities  for  com¬ 
munion  services  to  be  held  simultaneously,  but  preceded  by  a  common  act 
of  preparation  (and  possibly  also  of  thanksgiving),  (c)  The  deliberate 
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abstention  by  the  conference  authorities  from  making  any  provision  for  cele¬ 
brations  of  the  Lord’s  Supper,  since  it  is  impossible  for  any  one  service  to  be 
attended  by  all  as  communicants. 

We  distinguish  between  practice  at  Assemblies  and  at  smaller  ecumenical 
meetings. 

After  considerable  discussion  of  the  merits  of  each  of  the  three  possibilities 
we  put  forward  this  tentative  proposition  :  (a)  that  an  Assembly  should  be 
in  future  of  longer  duration  than  Amsterdam,  to  avoid  that  sense  of  rush 
which  is  the  enemy  of  worship,  and  to  include  if  possible  two  Sundays. 
(b)  That  if  there  were  two  Sundays,  the  second  of  them  might  be  given  to 
holding  simultaneous  communion  services,  though  with  most  carefully  pre¬ 
pared  joint  preparation  and  a  service  of  common  thanksgiving,  perhaps, 
on  the  Sunday  evening,  (c)  That  during  the  rest  of  the  period  of  the  Assembly, 
provision  should  be  made  for  a  number  of  communion  services  according 
to  different  traditions  at  such  times  as  will  allow  all,  who  so  desire,  to  attend, 
even  if  they  do  not  so  as  communicants. 

At  smaller  meetings  (Central  Committee,  Faith  and  Order,  and  Study 
meetings,  etc.)  there  is  clearly  not  time  for  a  series  of  communion  services. 
We  suggest  that  one  of  the  leading  Churches  in  the  country  of  meeting  should 
be  asked  if  it  wished  to  arrange  a  communion  service,  but  that  full  and  careful 
explanation  be  given  to  make  clear  the  condition  of  communicant  and  non¬ 
communicant  participation. 

III.  A  common  day  or  week  of  prayer 

The  attention  of  the  committee  was  drawn  to  the  various  days  or  periods 
currently  observed  among  Christians  as  world- wide  occasions  for  prayer. 
They  are  :  (1)  the  Universal  Week  of  Prayer  (first  week  in  January)  initiated 
by  the  World’s  Evangelical  Alliance.  (2)  The  Week  of  Universal  Prayer  for 
Christian  Unity  (January  18-25)  widely  observed,  especially  in  Europe, 
among  Roman  Catholics,  Orthodox,  Anglicans  and  Protestants.  (3)  World 
Communion  Sunday  (first  Sunday  in  October)  initiated  by  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  USA.  (4)  World  Day  of  Prayer  (first  Friday  in  Lent)  initiated 
by  the  United  Council  of  Church  Women  in  America,  and  now  widely  observed 
throughout  the  world. 

The  committee  felt  (1)  that  it  could  not  recommend  any  one  of  these 
exclusively  for  adoption  by  the  World  Council,  but  that  the  attention  of 
Christians  might  be  drawn  to  them  all.  (2)  But  that  if  the  Presidium  issued 
a  regular  message  to  Christian  people  it  might  well  do  so  at  the  season  of 
Pentecost  (Whitsun)  and  associate  with  it  a  call  to  prayer  for  Christian  unity. 
(3)  That  the  World  Council  should  in  any  case  invite  the  Churches  to  make 
Christian  unity  a  matter  of  regular  prayer  and  be  prepared  to  issue  material 
to  assist  its  pratice. 

28.  Applications  for  membership 

The  General  Secretary  reported  on  two  applications  for  membership. 

The  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  of  Latvia  had  applied  for  membership. 
This  Church  had  its  headquarters  in  Germany.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
great  majority  of  its  members  were  Displaced  Persons  who  had  emigrated 
or  would  emigrate  to  other  countries  it  was  an  open  question  whether  this 
Church  could  meet  the  criterion  of  stability. 
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The  Executive  Committee  recommended  therefore  that  no  action  should 
be  taken  for  the  moment.  After  a  brief  discussion,  it  was  agreed  : 

To  postpone  action  upon  the  application  of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran 
Church  of  Latvia. 

The  application  of  the  Moravian  Church  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
had  also  been  received,  and  after  a  brief  discussion  it  was  agreed  : 

To  support  the  application  for  membership  in  the  World  Council  of 
Churches  by  the  Moravian  Church  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  and  to 
communicate  the  decision  to  the  member  Churches  as  provided  in  the 
Constitution. 

In  addition,  the  General  Secretary  reminded  the  Committee  that  the 
First  Assembly  had  asked  for  a  review  of  certain  member  Churches.  He 
reported  that  the  matter  had  been  studied,  but  that  it  had  not  been  possible 
to  arrive  at  a  final  result.  It  was 
agreed  : 

To  request  a  report  on  this  matter  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  Central 
Committee. 


29.  World  Council  organization  in  the  United  States 

Dr .  Fry  reminded  the  Committee  that  at  its  first  meeting  it  had  requested 
that  a  suitable  organization  for  World  Council  affairs  be  established  in  the 
United  States.  The  fact  that  there  is  no  body  in  the  United  States  which 
includes  all  the  member  Churches  of  the  World  Council  made  a  special 
organization  necessary,  and  accordingly  there  has  been  created  the  “World 
Council  of  Churches  Conference  of  U.S.A.  Member  Churches”.  Following 
the  provisions  of  the  first  meeting  of  the  Central  Committee,  the  Conference 
of  U.S.A.  Member  Churches  has  been  particularly  careful  to  cooperate  with 
existing  interdenominational  bodies,  avoiding  rivalry  and  overlapping  alike. 

The  task  of  the  Conference  is  to  promote  the  interests  of  the  World  Council. 
At  present,  special  committees  exist  to  promote  the  plans  of  the  Study  Depart¬ 
ment,  Faith  and  Order,  the  Ecumenical  Institute,  the  Youth  Department. 
The  Conference  of  U.S.A.  Member  Churches  is  one  of  three  sponsoring  bodies 
for  Church  World  Service,  and  maintains  close  relationships  with  other  inter¬ 
denominational  bodies,  particularly  the  Federal  Council  of  the  Churches  of 
Christ  in  America  and  the  International  Council  of  Religious  Education. 
Plans  are  being  considered  to  hold  the  conference  for  laymen  projected  by 
the  first  Assembly  and  the  Central  Committee. 

In  addition,  the  Conference  of  U.S.A.  Member  Churches  assumes  res¬ 
ponsibility  for  securing  funds  for  the  World  Council  in  the  United  States. 
This  year  it  has  been  seeking  $240,000  for  the  budget  of  the  World  Council. 
In  addition,  it  secures  its  own  operating  budget  of  nearly  $50,000  as  authorized 
by  the  Executive  Committee. 

A  further  responsibility  of  the  Conference  of  U.S.A.  Member  Churches 
is  for  the  interpretation  of  the  World  Council  to  the  Churches  and  the  general 
public.  Its  work  in  this  regard  is  carried  on  through  the  secular  and  religious 
press,  speakers,  and  the  distribution  of  pamphlet  literature. 

Dr.  Fry  further  reported  that  a  series  of  resolutions  had  been  sent  from 
the  Conference  of  U.S.A.  Member  Churches  to  the  Executive  Committee 
for  consideration  by  the  Central  Committee.  Those  which  have  not  appeared 
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in  the  actions  of  the  Central  Committee  were  reported,  and  following  the 
report  it  was 

agreed  :  to  receive  with  gratification  the  report  of  the  organization  of 
the  Conference  of  U.S.A.  Member  Churches. 
agreed  :  That  the  Central  Committee  authorizes  the  Conference  of 
U.S.A.  Member  Churches  to  construct  a  budget  for  1950  at  a  com¬ 
parable  figure  to  that  for  1949,  more  or  less,  but  in  any  case  not  to 
exceed  $55,000. 


30.  Membership  of  the  Central  Committee 

The  General  Secretary  reported  on  changes  in  the  membership  of  the 
Central  Committee,  and  it  was 

agreed  :  That  in  view  of  the  fact  that  Bishop  Reeves  is  now  Bishop  in  the 
(Anglican)  Church  of  the  Province  of  South  Africa  and  that  he  will 
thus  not  be  able  to  serve  as  a  representative  of  the  Church  of  England 
on  the  Central  Committee,  and  that  the  Church  of  England  has  decided 
to  appoint  the  Bishop  of  Malmesbury  in  his  place  on  the  resignation 
of  Bishop  Reeves,  the  Central  Committee  invites  Bishop  Reeves  to 
become  a  consultant  to  the  Central  Committee  until  the  next  Assembly, 
and  upon  his  resignation,  confirms  the  appointment  of  the  Bishop  of 
Malmesbury  in  his  place. 

agreed  :  Upon  the  nomination  by  the  Reformed  Church  of  France,  to 
confirm  the  appointment  of  Pasteur  Pierre  Maury  as  a  member  of  the 
Central  Committee  in  the  place  of  Professor  P.  Chazel. 


31.  Revision  of  Rules 

Dr.  Fry  reminded  the  Committee  that  Bishop  Oxnam  on  behalf  of  the 
Finance  Committee  had  given  notice  of  a  proposal  to  delete  that  section  of 
the  rules  which  concerned  the  Headquarters  Finance  Committee.  He  moved 
that  rule  no.  2  under  financial  provisions  (p.  209  of  the  Official  Report)  be 
stricken  out.  This  was  agreed. 


32.  Tenure  of  Staff 

Upon  recommendation  of  the  Executive  Committee,  it  was 

agreed  :  That  the  Associate  General  Secretaries  be  appointed  until  the 
next  meeting  of  the  Assembly  in  1953,  on  the  understanding  that  this 
arrangement  could  be  altered  on  three  months’  notice  from  either  side, 
if  circumstances  made  a  change  necessary. 


33.  Basis  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches 

The  General  Secretary  reminded  the  Committee  of  the  decision  of  the 
Assembly  concerning  the  basis  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches.  Since 
the  Assembly  no  member  Church  had  presented  its  desires  concerning  a 
change  in  the  basis  to  the  Central  Committee.  At  the  present  meeting  no 
action  was  required. 
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34.  Friends  of  the  World  Council 

Mr.  Tomkins  reported  that  the  Executive  Committee  had  considered  and 
recommended  favourably  a  proposal  for  developing  an  informal  means  on  an 
international  scale  whereby  individuals  might  be  able  to  identify  themselves 
with  the  World  Council  and  that  as  a  result  of  consultations  at  the  meeting 
the  following  principles  had  been  worked  out : 

1.  That  the  Central  Committee  encourage  national  and  regional  councils 
to  set  up  fellowships  of  individual  membership  to  promote  loyalty  to  the 
ecumenical  movement.  Some  such  title  as  “Friends  of  the  World  Council” 
or  “Friends  of  the  Ecumenical  Movement”  might  be  employed. 

2.  World  Council  headquarters  in  Geneva  would  be  prepared  to  offer 
such  experiments  help  by  providing  suitable  literature,  information,  and 
suggestions  for  activities. 

3.  National  Councils  should  be  free  to  make  for  themselves  all  decisions 
about  (a)  the  duties  implied  by  membership  ;  (b)  any  financial  obligations  or 
expectations;  (c)  all  legal  questions  regarding  registration,  incorporation, 
holding  of  funds  and  property. 

4.  National  Councils  would  be  asked  to  consult  or  inform  the  Geneva 
headquarters  in  matters  relating  to  (a)  use  of  any  money  resulting  from 
membership  in  the  fellowship;  (b)  progress  and  activities,  so  that  some 
exchange  of  information  internationally  is  made  possible ;  (c )  employment 
of  the  badge  of  membership,  which  should  be  the  same  in  all  countries,  if  one 
is  used  at  all.  No  other  badge  should  be  issued  without  specific  consultation 
with  Geneva. 

After  hearing  these  proposals,  it  was 

agreed  :  That  the  Committee,  having  heard  the  proposal,  encourages 
national  and  regional  councils  to  set  up  fellowships  of  individual 
membership  to  promote  loyalty  to  the  ecumenical  movement,  and  to 
take  such  steps  as  they  feel  able  to  take,  provided  they  keep  in  close 
touch  with  World  Council  headquarters  in  Geneva  and  make  a  report 
to  the  next  meeting  of  the  Central  Committee. 

35.  Statement  by  Bishop  Dun 

At  the  close  of  the  meeting,  Bishop  Dun  raised  the  question  of  the  relation 
between  the  Churches  and  the  World  Council.  He  stated  that  it  was  his 
strong  feeling  that  we  should  all  put  our  minds  to  the  question  of  how  the 
Churches  can  more  deeply  engage  in  our  common  task.  “We  mean  to  stay 
together”  was  the  most  solemn  declaration  of  the  first  Assembly.  The  we 
represents  not  merely  individuals,  but  persons  who  endeavoured  to  speak 
for  their  Churches.  It  is,  therefore,  of  the  utmost  importance  to  think  of  ways 
in  which  our  leadership  can  throw  back  on  the  total  life  of  the  Churches  the 
task  which  they  have  in  common.  Where  study  projects,  inter-Church  aid, 
areas  of  special  difficulty  are  envisaged,  they  must  be  injected  into  the  whole 
life  of  the  Churches.  In  every  way,  we  must  engage  the  Churches  themselves, 
not  merely  individuals  here  and  there.  The  administrative  difficulties  are 
admittedly  great,  but  in  the  long  run  such  an  aim  and  procedure  will  yield 
great  returns.  It  is  true  that  in  many  ways  we  now  reach  the  Churches  only 
through  side  interests,  whereas  our  real  function  is  to  penetrate  into  their 
central  life. 
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Following  this  statement,  the  Chairman  expressed  his  hope  that  Bishop 
Dun  would  write  on  this  subject  for  the  Ecumenical  Review. 

36.  Messages 

a)  China 

Dr.  Leiper  reported  the  desire  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  C.C.I.A. 
to  send  greetings  to  the  Chinese  Churches.  Dr.  Mott  urged  the  strategic 
importance  of  such  a  message  at  this  present  moment.  Mr.  Li ,  reminding 
the  Committee  that  this  might  be  the  last  message  which  it  could  send  to 
Christians  in  China,  stated  his  belief  in  the  courage  and  faithfulness  of  the 
Church  there.  He  was  himself  returning  to  work  as  a  carpenter  in  order  that 
he  might  have  means  wherewith  to  support  himself  for  evangelistic  work. 
This  is,  he  pointed  out,  illustrative  of  the  adjustments  which  the  Chinese 
Christians  will  have  to  make.  Whatever  happens,  however,  the  Christian 
Church  in  China  will  remain.  The  Chairman  thanked  Mr.  Li,  and  assured 
him  of  the  thoughts  and  prayers  of  the  committee.  Following  this  discussion, 
it  was 

agreed  :  That  the  following  letter  should  be  sent  to  the  Christians  in 
China  : 

“We  the  members  of  the  Central  Committee  of  the  World  Council 
of  Churches,  representing  fellow-Christians  of  many  nations  East  and 
West,  and  meeting  in  Chichester,  England,  desire  to  send  warmest 
greetings  to  all  our  Christian  brethren  in  China.  The  Amsterdam 
Assembly  of  the  World  Council  refused  to  equate  the  Christian  cause 
with  any  of  the  secular  ideologies  and  systems  that  divide  men,  and 
we  continue  to  maintain  that  position.  We  are  united  with  one  another 
in  Christ  and  we  intend  to  stay  together.  We  express  to  you  our  loving 
concern  for  your  welfare,  trusting  your  judgment  in  necessary  decisions 
you  may  be  led  to  take  concerning  the  welfare  of  the  Church  and 
your  duty  as  citizens  and  praying  that  you  may  be  given  wisdom,  hope 
and  courage  as  you  face  great  opportunities  for  witness  in  the  coming 
days.  Philippians  4  :  4-7  ;  Ephesians  2  :  18-21. 

b)  Eastern  Asia  Conference 

The  Committee  approved  the  text  of  a  letter  of  greeting  to  the  Eastern  Asia 
Conference  and  asked  the  General  Secretary  to  take  this  letter  with  him  to 
the  Conference  which  will  be  held  at  Bangkok  in  December. 

c)  Latin  America 

The  Committee  after  discussion 

agreed  :  To  send  the  following  letter  to  the  Inter- American  Evangelical 
Congress  at  Buenos  Aires  : 

“Dear  Brethren, 

We,  the  members  of  the  Central  Committee  of  the  World  Council 
of  Churches,  meeting  in  Chichester,  England,  send  you  affectionate 
greetings  in  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

We  rejoice  that,  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  Christianity 
on  the  Latin  American  continent,  a  Christian  congress  is  being  held 
under  the  direct  leadership  of  the  national  Evangelical  Churches  in 
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Spanish  and  Portuguese  America.  We  earnestly  pray  that  you  our 
brethren  who  assemble  in  Buenos  Aires  may  have  the  sure  guidance 
of  God’s  Holy  Spirit  in  dealing  with  the  important  questions  which 
will  engage  your  thought.  It  is  also  our  fervent  hope  that  the  gathering 
itself  may  mark  the  beginning  of  a  new  era  in  the  spiritual  history  of 
the  lands  to  which  you  belong. 

We  are  concerned  with  the  situation  created  in  many  parts  of  the 
world  when  a  dominant  religious  community  denies  full  religious 
freedom  to  adherents  of  other  religious  communities.  A  study  of  this 
problem  will  be  undertaken  by  our  Committee.  We  know  that  you 
have  had  to  face,  and  continue  to  face,  this  problem.  The  Central 
Committee  would  welcome  information  regarding  the  situation  in 
which  you  find  yourselves  to-day,  or  may  find  yourselves  at  any  future 
time,  with  respect  to  religious  freedom.  It  pledges  itself  to  render  you 
such  assistance  as  it  may  be  able  through  its  counsel  and  prayers. 

In  this  revolutionary  time,  amid  the  perils  and  opportunities  which 
it  brings  to  Christians  everywhere,  may  one  thing  fill  you  and  us  with 
fresh  courage  and  hope  :  Jesus  Christ  is  Lord.  “Stand  fast  therefore 
in  the  liberty  wherewith  Christ  has  made  you  free.” 

This  letter  we  are  sending  to  you  by  the  hands  of  two  members 
of  our  Committee,  Pastor  Marc  Boegner,  one  of  the  Presidents  of 
the  World  Council  of  Churches,  and  Dr.  John  A.  Mackay,  the  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  International  Missionary  Council,  with  which  the  World 
Council  is  in  association.  These  brethren  look  forward  with  joy  to 
being  with  you  and  will  convey  to  you  in  person  our  love  and  re¬ 
membrances  in  Christ  Jesus.  Yours  in  Christ.” 

d)  Greece 

Dr.  Leiper  presented  the  proposed  resolution,  and  it  was 
agreed  :  That  the  Central  Committee  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches, 
meeting  at  Chichester,  England,  expresses  to  the  Greek  Orthodox 
Church  and  to  all  Christian  brethren  in  that  nation  its  deep  sympathy 
in  their  prolonged  and  cruel  sufferings.  In  particular  the  Committee 
desires  to  show  its  concern  over  the  cruel  and  unhuman  abduction 
of  many  thousands  of  Greek  children  from  their  homes  and  their 
fatherland ;  the  pitiless  murder  of  many  citizens  including  members 
of  the  clergy  by  lawless  bands  ;  and  the  prolonged  suffering  of  tens 
of  thousands  of  innocent  people  who  have  not  known  peace  for  weary 
years.  The  Council  prays  that  the  Greek  people  as  well  as  those  in 
other  troubled  lands  may  soon  in  the  Providence  of  God  find  a  happy 
issue  out  of  all  their  tribulations,  and  brings  these  matters  urgently 
before  its  member  Churches  for  such  action  as  they  may  find  possible. 

e)  The  World's  Student  Christian  Federation 

Dr.  Mott  presented  a  message  to  the  W.S.C.F.,  and  it  was 
agreed  :  To  send  the  following  message  to  the  W.S.C.F. : 

“The  Central  Committee  of  the  World  Council,  recognizing  the  supreme 
importance  of  intelligent  and  passionate  Christian  witness  in  the 
universities  and  colleges  of  the  world  and  the  many  ties  which  bind 
the  W.S.C.F.  to  the  World  Council  of  Churches,  sends  this  message 
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of  cordial  greeting  and  encouragement  and  assurance  of  the  prayers 
of  its  members  to  the  General  Committee  of  the  W.S.C.F.,  meeting 
in  Canada.” 

f)  Individuals 

It  was  agreed  that  messages  of  greeting  should  be  sent  from  the  Committee 
to  the  following : 

Dean  Halfdan  Hogsbro,  in  sympathy  with  him  on  the  loss  of  his  wife, 
and  in  appreciation  of  his  work  for  the  World  Council  in  Germany. 
Bishop  Eivind  Berggrav,  in  regret  at  his  absence  from  the  meeting 
and  in  the  hope  of  a  speedy  return  to  good  health. 

Bishop  Ordass,  in  assurance  of  our  support  and  prayers  during  his 
imprisonment. 

Archbishop  Athenagoras,  in  recognition  of  his  election  to  the  Oecume¬ 
nical  Patriarchate  of  Constantinople. 

g)  Speakers 

The  General  Secretary  noted  the  forthcoming  visits  of  the  Bishop  of 
Chichester  to  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  South  India ;  of  Pasteur  Marc 
Boegner  to  Latin  America ;  of  Dr.  John  A.  Mackay  to  Latin  America  and 
Asia  and  of  Pastor  Martin  Niemoller  to  Australia  and  New  Zealand.  Upon 
hearing  this  report,  the  Committee 

Agreed  :  To  request  those  mentioned  to  act  as  ambassadors  to  the 
member  Churches  of  the  World  Council  in  the  lands  they  visit. 

h)  The  Methodist  Conference 

The  Committee  noted  with  appreciation  the  message  of  greeting  received 
from  the  Methodist  Conference  of  Great  Britain,  meeting  in  Liverpool. 

i)  Bishop  Holt  expressed  on  behalf  of  the  Committee  deep  appreciation 
to  Bishop  Otter  College  and  its  staff,  particularly  Miss  Reed,  Miss  Wibley 
and  Mr.  Bell  for  the  splendid  accommodation  afforded  to  the  meeting ;  to  the 
World  Council  office  staff  for  efficient  service ;  to  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Council 
of  the  City  of  Chichester  for  the  reception  ;  to  the  British  Council  of  Churches 
for  its  reception  ;  to  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  the  Cathedral  for  the  ecumenical 
service  ;  and  particularly  to  the  Bishop  of  Chichester  not  only  for  his  gracious¬ 
ness  as  host  to  the  Central  Committee,  but  also  for  his  wisdom  as  its  chair¬ 
man  and  chief  presiding  officer. 

Dr.  Dahlberg  expressed  on  behalf  of  the  Committee  its  appreciation  to 
the  members  of  the  press  present. 

In  replying  the  Chairman  expressed  his  gratitude  at  having  the  Central 
Committee  meet  at  Chichester  and  his  appreciation  of  the  willingness  and 
hard  work  of  the  Committee  during  its  meeting. 
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Appendix  1 


Attendance  at  the  meeting  of  the  Central  Committee 


Honorary  President : 

Dr.  John  R.  Mott 

Presidents  : 

Pastor  M.  Boegner 

The  Most  Rev.  the  Lord  Arch¬ 
bishop  of  Canterbury  (Dr.  G.F. 
Fisher) 

The  Most  Rev.  the  Archbishop  of 
Thyateira,  Dr.  S.  Germanos 

The  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  G.  Bromley 
Oxnam 

Members  of  Committee  : 

Professor  H.  S.  Alivisatos 

Dr.  M.  E.  Aubrey 

The  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  J.  C.  Baker 

Dr.  S.  F.  H.  J.  Berkelbach  van 
der  Sprenkel 

Dr.  P.  O.  Bersell 

*Mr.  L.  R.  Blake 

(for  the  Rev.  James  Baird) 


The  Rt.  Rev.  Y.  Brilioth,  Bishop 
of  Vaxjo 

Dr.  G.  W.  Buckner  Jr. 

The  Rt.  Rev.  the  Lord  Bishop  of 
Chichester  (Dr.  G.  K.  A.  Bell) 

The  Very  Rev.  Dr.  J.  Hutchison 
Cockburn 

The  Rev.  L.  E.  Cooke,  B.  A., 
B.  D. 

Commissioner  A.  G.  Cunning¬ 
ham 


347  Madison  Avenue,  Room  402, 
New  York  17 

47,  rue  de  Clichy,  Paris  IX. 

Lambeth  Palace,  London  S.  E.  1. 


8,  Dawson  Place,  London  W.  2. 
150  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  11. 


Voulis  Street  27,  Athens. 

Baptist  Church  House,  4  Southampton 
Row,  London  W.C.  1. 

125  E.  Sunset  Blvd.,  Los  Angeles  12, 
Calif.  U.S.A. 

Maliebaan  16,  Utrecht ,  Holland. 

2445  Park  Avenue,  Minneapolis ,  Minn, 
U.S.A. 

Box  1509,  G.P.O.,  Wellington ,  New 
Zealand. 

(Present  address  :  c/o  Glaxo  Labs.  Ltd, 
10  Charles  II  St.,  London  S.W.  1.) 

Vaxjo ,  Sweden. 

Missions  Building,  222  S.  Downey 
Avenue,  Indianapolis ,  Ind.  U.S.A. 

The  Palace,  Chichester. 

Glendyne,  Dunblane ,  Perthshire,  Scot¬ 
land. 

22  Memorial  Hall,  Farringdon  St., 
London  E.C.  4. 

5  Pinewood  Road,  Bromley ,  Kent, 
England. 


*  Those  marked  with  an  *  are  substitutes. 


Dr.  E.  T.  Dahlberg 

Bischof  Dr.  F.  K.  O.  Dibelius 

The  Rt.  Rev.  Angus  Dun  (Bishop 
of  Washington) 

*The  Rt.  Rev.  A.  Fjellbu  (Bishop 
of  Trondheim)  (for  Bishop 
Berggrav) 

Dr.  R.  Newton  Flew 

Professor  G.  Florovsky 
Dr.  Franklin  C.  Fry 
The  Rt.  Rev.  H.  Fuglsang- 
Damgaard  (Bishop  of  Copen¬ 
hagen) 

Mr.  F.  W.  Gilpin 
Mr.  Kenneth  G.  Grubb 
Mrs.  C.  S.  Harrington 

*Mr.  J.  L.  Hay 

(for  the  Rev.  James  Baird) 
The  Rev.  Canon  R.  A.  Hiltz 

The  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Ivan  Lee 
Holt 

Dr.  J.  L.  Hromadka 

*Prof.  P.  J.  Jans 

(for  Archbishop  Rinkel) 

Dr.  Alphons  Koechlin 

The  Rev.  M.  Kozaki 

Mr.  Kenneth  T.  Li 

Landesbischof  Dr.  H.  Lilje 
Dr.  John  A.  Mackay 

*The  Rt.  Rev.  the  Lord  Bishop  of 
Malmesbury  (I.  S.  Watkins) 
(for  Canon  R.  A.  Reeves) 

*Dr.  Hugh  Martin 

(for  Rt.  Hon.  Ernest  Brown) 
Dr.  Benjamin  E.  Mays 

Landesbischof  Dr.  H.  Meiser 


215. E.  Jefferson  St.,  Syracuse ,  N.  Y., 
U.S.A. 

Faradayweg  10,  Berlin- Dahlem,  Ger¬ 
many. 

Bishop’s  House,  Mt.  St.  Alban,  Was¬ 
hington  16,  D.C.,  U.S.A. 

Trondheim ,  Norway. 

Principal’s  Lodge,  Wesley  House,  Cam¬ 
bridge ,  England. 

537,  W.  121  St.,  New  York  27. 

231  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  16. 

Nnrregade  11,  Copenhagen ,  Denmark. 

Shelburne  Hall,  Lansdown  Road, 
Cheltenham ,  Glos,  England. 

20  Balcombe  Street,  Dorset  Square, 
London  N.W.  1. 

1510  Colquitt,  Houston  6,  Texas, 
U.S.A. 

Box  679,  Christchurch ,  New  Zealand. 

604  Jarvis  Street,  Toronto ,  Ont., 
Canada. 

506  Olive  St.,  St.  Louis ,  Mo.,  U.S.A. 

Moravska  45,  Praha  XII,  Czecho¬ 
slovakia. 

Kerkstraat  1,  Amersfoort ,  Holland. 

St.  Martinskirchplatz  3,  Basle ,  Switzer¬ 
land. 

6-1  chome  Nishikicho,  Kanda,  Chiyo- 
daku,  Tokio ,  Japan. 

128  Museum  Road,  Shanghai ,  China. 

(Present  address :  121  George  Street, 
Edinburgh ,  Scotland.) 

Ohestrasse  3,  Hannover ,  Germany. 

86  Mercer  Street,  Princeton ,  N.  J., 
U.S.A. 

1  Miles  Road,  Clifton,  Bristol  8, 
England. 

56,  Bloomsbury  St.,  London. 

Morehouse  College,  Atlanta ,  Ga., 
U.S.A. 

Arcisstrasse  13,  Munich ,  Germany. 
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*Mr.  Clifford  P.  Morehouse 
(for  Mr.  Charles  P.  Taft) 

Dr.  J.  Earl  Moreland 

Kirchenprasident  Dr.  Martin 
Niemoller 

*Prof.  A.  T.  Nikolainen 
(for  the  Rt.  Rev.  Salomies) 
Pastor  Lie.  W.  Niesel 

The  Rt.  Rev.  A.  T.  S.  Nygren 
(Bishop  of  Lund) 

*The  Rev.  A.  W.  Pederick 
(for  the  Rev.  H.  G.  Secomb) 
M.  le  pasteur  P.  T.  Poincenot 

Dr.  W.  B.  Pugh 

*Dr.  Abdulla  Rafla 
(for  the  Rev.  E.  Luka) 
Unitatsdirek.  Lie,  H.  Renkewitz 

*The  Rt.  Rev.  the  Lord  Bishop  of 
Rockhampton  (J.A.G.  Hous- 
den) 

(for  Bishop  of  Sydney) 

*Prof.  Lie.  Dr.  Erwin  Schneider 
(for  Bishop  May) 

*The  Rev.  E.  O.  Shaw 
(for  Mr.  G.  V.  Job) 

The  Rev.  G.  A.  Sisco 

Dr.  Samuel  Skold 
Dr.  Ralph  W.  Sockman 

Mrs.  Leslie  Swain 

Principal  T.  M.  Taylor 

Dr.  R.  von  Thadden 

The  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Theophilos 

*Mr.  M.  M.  Thomas 

(for  Metropolitan  Juhanon 
Mar  Thoma) 

The  Rev.  E.  Clifford  Urwin 
The  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  W.  J.  Walls 
Dr.  R.  D.  Whitehorn 


14  East  41st  St.,  New  York  17. 

Randolph  Macon  College,  Ashland ,  Va, 
U.S.A. 

Schaumainkai  23,  Frankfurt /Main, 
Germany. 

Lansitie  16,  Helsinki ,  Finland. 

Scholler-Dornap  (22a),  Nordrhein. 
Germany. 

Lund ,  Sweden. 

73  Walpole  St.,  Kew,  E.  ]4.  Victoria , 
Australia. 

18,  rue  Viette,  Montbeliard  (Doubs), 
France. 

Witherspoon  Building,  Philadelphiat 
Pa. 

New  End  Hospital,  Hampstead,  Lon¬ 
don  N.W.  3. 

Bad  Boll  (14a),  Wiirttemberg,  Germany 

Lis  Escop,  Rockhampton ,  Queensland, 
Australia. 

(Present  address :  c/o  Miss  Sayers, 
Fairholme,  Uckfield,  Sussex.) 

Arenbergring  16,  Vienna  III. 

5  Westbourne  Drive,  Bearsden,  Glas¬ 
gow.  Presbyter  of  the  Church  of  S. 
India. 

299  Queen  St.  W.,  Toronto  2,  Ont., 
Canada. 

Tegnergatan  8,  Stockholm. 

520  Park  Avenue  at  60th  St.,  New 
York. 

“Treetops”,  Craigville ,  Mass.,  U.S.A. 

The  University,  Aberdeen ,  Scotland. 

Olgastr.  84,  Schwab.  Gmiind,  Germany. 

Queen  Menen  Street,  Addis  Ababa , 
Ethiopia. 

Gopalamandir,  Vazhuthacaud,  Trivan¬ 
drum ,  S.  India. 

1  Central  Buildings,  Westminster, 
London  S.W.  1. 

4736  South  Parkway,  Chicago ,  III., 
U.S.A. 

2  Westminster  College  Bounds,  Cam¬ 
bridge ,  England. 
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Consultants  from  other  bodies  : 

Baptist  World  Alliance 

British  Council  of  Churches 

Canadian  Council  of  Churches 

Church  of  the  Brethren 

Federal  Council  of  the  Churches 
of  Christ  in  America 
Friends  World  Committee  for 
Consultation 

International  Congregational 
Council 

International  Missionary 
Council 


Lutheran  World  Federation 

Methodist  Ecumenical  Council 

National  Christian  Council  of 
India 

National  Council  of  Churches 
in  New  Zealand 

United  Bible  Societies 

World  Convention  of  Churches 
of  Christ 

World  Council  of  Christian 
Education 

World  Presbyterian  Alliance 

World’s  Alliance  of  Young 
Men’s  Christian  Associations 

World’s  Young  Women’s 
Christian  Associations 

World’s  Student  Christian 
Federation 


Rev.  A.  T.  Ohrn,  1628  16  St.  N.W., 
Washington  9,  D.C.,  U.S.A. 

Rev.  R.  D.  Say,  56  Bloomsbury  St., 
London  W.C.  1. 

Dr.  W.  J.  Gallagher,  3  Willcocks 
St.,  Toronto  5,  Ont.,  Canada. 

Dr.  M.  R.  Zigler,  17  route  de  Mala- 
gnou,  Geneva . 

Dr.  Samuel  McCrea  Cavert, 

297  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  10. 

Mrs.  Emilia  Fogelklou  Norlind, 
Hogfors ,  Sweden. 

Rev.  L.  E.  Cooke  (member  of  Centr. 
Ctee). 

Rev.  Norman  Good  all,  Edinburgh 
House,  2  Eaton  Gate,  London  S.W.l . 

Rev.  C.  W.  Ranson,  156  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York  10. 

Dr.  S.  C.  Michelfelder,  17  route  de 
Malagnou,  Geneva. 

Bishop  Ivan  Lee  Holt  (member 
of  Centr.  Ctee). 

Rev.  D.  Scott  Wells,  9  Hillingdon 
Ave.,  Sevenoaks ,  Kent,  England. 

Rev.  S.  E.  Woods,  Holy  Trinity 
Vicarage,  37  Queens  Road,  South- 
port ,  England. 

Rev.  A.  H.  Wilkinson,  146  Queen 
Victoria  St.,  London  E.C.  4. 

Dr.  J.  M.  Bader,  297  Fourth  Avenue, 
New  York  10. 

Rev.  James  Turnbull,  Annandale, 
North  End  Road,  London  N.W.  11. 

Pastor  M.  Prad ervand,  17  route  de 
Malagnou,  Geneva. 

Dr.  Tracy  Strong,  37  Quai  Wilson, 
Geneva. 

Miss  Helen  Roberts,  37  Quai  Wilson, 
Geneva. 

Dr.  R.  von  Thadden  (member  of 
Centr.  Ctee). 


Consultants  on  Women’s  Work  : 
Mrs.  W.  J.  Barton 

Mrs.  S.  McCrea  Cavert 
Mother  Clare 


20,  The  Close,  Salisbury ,  Wilts, 
England. 

297  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  10. 

S.  Andrew’s  House,  12  Tavistock 
Crescent,  London  W.  11. 
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The  Rev.  Gwenyth  Hubble 

Mrs.  W.  Murdoch  McLeod 

Miss  Helen  Roberts 
Miss  Dr.  Margit  Sahlin 
Fraulein  Dr.  Elisabeth  Schwarz- 
haupt 

Miss  C.  M.  Van  Asch  Van  Wijck 


Ex  officio  Consultants  : 

Mr.  George  Lombard,  Vice- 
Chairman  of  the  Finance  Com¬ 
mittee 

Mr.  Charles  P.  Parlin,  Member 
of  the  Finance  Committee 

Prof.  Baron  F.  M.  Van  Asbeck, 
President  of  the  Commission  of 
the  Churches  on  International 
Affairs 

President  H.  P.  Van  Dusen,  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  Study  Department 
Committee 


Carey  Hall,  Selly  Oak,  Birmingham , 
England. 

c/o  United  Council  of  Church  Women, 
156  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  10. 

37  Quai  Wilson,  Geneva. 

Odengatan  6,  Stockholm ,  Sweden. 
Hollbergstr.  19,  Eschersheim,  Frank - 
furtIMain ,  Germany. 

Driebergseweg  3,  Zeist ,  Holland. 


11  Corraterie,  Geneva. 


20  Exchange  Place,  New  York  5. 
Sterrewacht  5,  Leiden ,  Holland. 


80  Claremont  Ave.,  New  York  27. 


Associate  General  Secretaries 


Staff : 

Dr.  W.  A.  Visser  *t  Hooft,  General  Secretary,  Geneva 
Dr.  Henry  Smith  Leiper,  New  York 
Dr.  Robert  S.  Mackie,  Geneva 
Bishop  S.  C.  Neill,  Geneva 

Dr.  O.  F.  Nolde,  New  York 

Rev.  O.  S.  Tomkins,  London 
Pastor  Nils  Ehrenstrom,  Director  of  the  Study  Department 
Miss  Jean  Fraser,  Director  of  the  Youth  Department 

Dr.  H.  Kraemer,  Director  of  the  Ecumenical  Institute 

Mr.  Frank  Northam,  Director  of  the  Finance  and  Business  Department 

Rev.  R.  S.  Bilheimer,  Programme  Secretary 


Press  officers  : 

Mr.  T.  B.  Causton 
Mr.  W.  Hamilton 
Miss  Mabel  Small 


17  route  de  Malagnou,  Geneva. 

297  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  10. 
56  Bloomsbury  Street,  London. 
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Appendix  2 


Sub- Committees  of  the  Central  Committee 


Finance  Committee 


Chairman  : 


Consultant 
Secretary : 


Bishop  Oxnam 
Dr.  Boegner 
Mr.  Cooke 
Dr.  Dahlberg 
Bishop  Dibehus 
Dr.  Fry 
Mr.  Gilpin 
Mr.  Lombard 
Dr.  Martin 
Mr.  Parlin 
Dr.  Pugh 
Dr.  Sisco 
Dr.  Urwin 
Mr.  Say 
Mr.  Northam 


Inter-Church  Aid 


Chairman  : 


Consultants 


Secretary : 


Dr.  Koechlin 
Dr.  Buckner 
Dr.  Cockburn 
Bishop  Holt 
Dr.  Renkewitz 
Dr.  Cavert 
Dr.  Michelfelder 
Dr.  Ohrn 
Mr.  Pradervand 
Dr.  Zigler 
Dr.  Mackie 


Meetings  and  Relationships 
Chairman  : 


Consultants 


Secretaries 


Mr.  Thomas 
Bishop  Walls 
Dr.  Bader 
Dr.  Gallagher 
Mr.  Goodall 
Mr.  Ranson 
Dr.  Strong 
Mr.  Turnbull 
Mr.  Wells 
Mr.  Woods 
Mr.  Ehrenstrom 
Dr.  Kraemer 


Nominating  Committee 

Chairman  :  Bishop  Dun 
Dr.  Alivisatos 
Dr.  Aubrey 
Dr.  Bersell 
Bishop  Fjellbu 
Mr.  Grubb 
Canon  Hiltz 
Dr.  Whitehorn 

Life  and  Work  of  Women 


Chairman  : 


Principal  Taylor 
Commissioner 
Cunningham 
Bishop  Fuglsang- 
Damgaard 
Mrs.  Harrington 
Bishop  of 


Bishop  Lilje 

Malmesbury 

Bishop  Baker 

Dr.  Moreland 

Mr.  Blake 

Mrs.  Swain 

Dr.  Kozaki 

Dr.  von  Thadden 

Mr.  Li 

Consultants  :  Mrs.  Barton 

Dr.  Mackay 

Mrs.  Cavert 

Dr.  Mott 

Mother  Clare 

Dr.  Niemoller 

Miss  Hubble 

Bishop  Nygren 

Mrs.  McLeod 

Mr.  Pederick 

Miss  Roberts 

Dr.  Rafla 

Dr.  Sahlin 

Bishop  of 

Dr.  Schwarzhaupt 

Rockhampton 

Miss  van  Asch  van 

Mr.  Shaw 

Wijck 

Dr.  Skold 

Secretary  :  Mr.  Bilheimer 
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Worship 


Chairman  :  Bishop  Brilioth 
Dr.  Berkelbach 
Prof.  Florovsky 
Dr.  Hromadka 
Professor  Jans 
Dr.  Mays 
Bishop  Meiser 
Mr.  Morehouse 


Lie,  Niesel 
Dr.  Nikolainen 
Mr.  Poincenot 
Dr.  Sockman 
Bishop  Theophilos 
Consultants  :  Mrs.  Norlind 
Mr.  Wilkinson 
Secretary  :  Mr.  Tomkins 


Appendix  3. 

Report  of  the  General  Secretary 

1.  The  First  Year  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches 

This  first  year  has  of  course  been  dominated  by  the  repercussions  of  the 
First  Assembly.  We  have  reason  to  be  thankful  for  the  way  in  which  Amster¬ 
dam  has  been  interpreted  to  and  received  by  the  Churches.  Many  participants 
of  the  Assembly  have  devoted  a  vast  amount  of  time  and  energy  to  the  carrying 
of  the  story  and  message  of  Amsterdam  to  the  individual  parishes  and  con¬ 
gregations.  If  we  add  that  the  Press,  both  religious  and  secular,  has  on  the 
whole  devoted  very  considerable  space  to  the  Assembly,  we  may  say  that 
this  ecumenical  meeting  has  certainly  penetrated  more  deeply  into  the  life  of 
the  Churches  than  any  previous  meeting  of  the  same  character.  And  the 
impact  has  not  merely  been  to  widen  horizons  and  to  intensify  the  sense  of 
participation  in  a  world- wide  fellowship.  It  has  also  and  especially  been  a 
call  and  challenge  to  let  each  congregation  be  renewed  for  its  part  of  the 
common  task  of  witness  in  the  modern  world.  For  you  cannot  get  a  new 
vision  of  the  whole  Church  without  being  forced  to  ask  :  Is  my  Church  really 
a  living  part  of  the  whole  ?  The  result  is  that  in  many  Churches  there  is  now 
a  strong  demand  for  more  direct  contact  with  the  ecumenical  movement,  and 
it  is  hard  to  know  how  we  may  be  able  to  satisfy  this  demand  during  the 
coming  months  and  years. 

But  while  we  may  speak  gratefully  of  a  great  increase  in  real  participation 
by  Church  members  in  our  movement,  we  must  at  the  same  time  recognise 
that  the  Amsterdam  Assembly  has  also  made  the  World  Council  of  Churches 
into  a  sign  of  contradiction.  The  very  fact  that  the  ecumenical  movement  has 
come  of  age  and  has  taken  more  definite  and  substantial  form  means  in  our 
present  nervous  and  divided  world  that  its  purposes  have  been  widely  mis¬ 
understood  and  that  it  has  been  the  object  of  attacks  from  different  quarters. 
It  is  curious  to  notice  that  the  Council  is  suspected  at  the  same  time  of  an 
overemphasis  on  ecclesiastical  centralised  unity  and  of  a  lack  of  real  concern 
about  reunion  ;  that  it  is  considered  by  some  to  be  a  typical  expression  of  the 
reactionary  tendencies  of  the  bourgeois  world  and  by  others  as  an  organisation 
which  endangers  the  foundations  of  the  capitalist  system ;  or  that  it  is  attacked 
for  its  alleged  modernism  and  for  its  static  orthodoxy ;  and  that  it  is  alter¬ 
natively  considered  as  being  manoeuvred  by  Social  Gospel  theologians, 
Barthians,  Anglo-Catholics  and  modernists.  It  is  probably  inevitable  that 
such  misunderstandings  should  arise  when  a  complex  movement  without 
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precedent  in  Church  history  comes  into  being.  It  would  however  be  wrong 
to  underestimate  the  seriousness  of  many  of  these  misconceptions.  Many 
of  us  have  already  had  to  spend  a  great  deal  of  time  on  explaining  the  true 
nature  of  the  Council  and  we  will  have  to  continue  to  do  so  very  patiently 
and  for  a  long  time  to  come.  We  have  to  overcome  especially  the  deep- 
rooted  provincialism  which  judges  all  things  ecumenical  from  the  point  of  view 
of  one  country  or  one  denomination.  And  we  have  to  cope  with  the  secularism 
which  operates  unconsciously  with  political  categories  in  judging  the  Church’s 
witness.  Both  can  only  be  overcome  by  the  clear  proclamation  of  the  universal¬ 
ity  and  holiness  of  the  Church  of  Christ. 

Because  of  its  youth  the  Council  has  every  reason  to  concentrate  on  the 
strengthening  of  the  bonds  between  its  own  members  and  the  clarification 
of  its  own  nature  and  task.  But  since  we  live  in  a  feverish  world  dominated 
by  political  conflict  we  are  constantly  called  away  from  that  urgent  and 
immediate  task  in  order  to  give  attention  to  the  extraordinarily  difficult  pro¬ 
blems  which  arise  when  Churches  individually  or  all  Churches  together  enter 
into  conflict  with  the  world  around  them.  Somehow  the  Church  has  entered 
once  more  into  a  period  in  which  willingly  or  unwillingly  it  has  to  play  its 
role  in  world  history.  At  such  a  time  the  World  Council  as  a  whole  cannot 
live  a  life  of  introversion  but  must  also  be  willing  to  face  the  crucial  issues  of 
the  world  situation. 

2.  The  Significance  of  this  Meeting  of  the  Central  Committee 

It  is  in  this  light  that  we  must  see  the  significance  of  this  meeting  of  the 
Central  Committee.  Its  two  foci  will  be  the  inner  life  of  the  Council  and  its 
responsibility  in  the  present  world  situation.  At  the  first  meeting  of  the 
Committee  we  had  too  little  time  and  we  were  too  near  the  Assembly  to  be 
able  to  face  adequately  the  grave  questions  of  policy  with  which  the  World 
Council  has  to  cope  to-day.  This  present  meeting  is  therefore  the  first  normal 
meeting  of  the  body  to  which  the  Assembly  has  entrusted  the  leadership  of  the 
World  Council.  It  is  a  most  encouraging  circumstance  that  such  a  very  large 
proportion  of  the  elected  members  are  in  attendance  and  that  most  other 
member  Churches  which  have  representation  on  the  Central  Committee  have 
sent  alternates.  I  believe  that  I  speak  on  behalf  of  the  Executive  Committee 
and  the  staff  when  I  express  the  wish  that  this  Committee  shall  devote  most 
of  its  time  to  the  main  lines  of  World  Council  policy  rather  than  to  the  details 
of  organisation.  For  that  same  reason  this  report  will  attempt  to  outline 
the  outstanding  problems  of  World  Council  fife  and  only  touch  lightly  on  the 
more  technical  problems  of  administration. 

3.  A  year  of  consolidation 

This  first  year  has  also  been  a  year  of  consolidation.  Many  Churches 
which  were  somewhat  uncertain  as  to  the  nature  of  the  body  which  they  had 
been  asked  to  join  have,  on  the  basis  of  reports  from  their  Assembly  delegates, 
confirmed  their  membership.  Many  Churches  have  been  visited  by  our 
officers  and  staff.  In  this  respect  it  is  likely  that  the  year  1949  will  be  a  record 
year  in  ecumenical  visitation.  Dr.  John  R.  Mott’s  visit  to  the  Japanese  and 
Chinese  Churches,  Dr.  J.  Hutchison  Cockburn’s  tour  in  New  Zealand  and 
Australia,  the  forthcoming  visits  of  the  Bishop  of  Chichester  and  Dr.  Nie- 
moller  to  the  same  part  of  the  world,  Dr.  Boegner’s  projected  tour  in  South 
America,  Bishop  Neill’s  and  my  own  visits  to  North  America,  the  various 
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visits  to  East  Asia  Churches  in  connection  with  the  Bangkok  Conference 
in  December  and  all  the  other  visits  of  staff  members  to  different  parts  of 
Europe  and  America  prove  that  few  areas  of  our  membership  will  be  neglected. 

A  year  of  consolidation  also  for  our  governing  bodies.  The  Executive 
Committee  had  a  mid-winter  meeting  with  a  very  heavy  agenda  and  another 
meeting  in  the  last  few  days  to  prepare  for  this  session  of  the  Central  Com¬ 
mittee.  Its  task  is  to  deal  with  such  problems  of  policy  as  arise  in  between 
meetings  of  the  Central  Committee.  We  are  grateful  to  its  members  and 
particularly  to  its  Chairman,  who  is  also  Chairman  of  the  Central  Committee, 
for  all  the  time  and  energy  given  to  it.  In  the  first  year  after  Amsterdam,  when 
the  Churches  had  so  much  material  to  work  upon  and  think  about,  it  has  not 
been  thought  advisable  to  issue  any  common  message  of  our  Presidents.  In 
the  coming  year,  however,  such  a  message  might  be  issued  so  as  to  remind 
the  Churches  in  the  most  effective  way  of  the  covenant  concluded  at  Amsterdam 
and  its  implications  in  the  present  situation. 

A  year  of  consolidation  also  with  respect  to  regional  organisation.  The 
setting-up  of  the  American  Conference  of  member  Churches,  the  working-out 
of  relationships  with  a  number  of  national  Christian  Councils  and  the  pre¬ 
parations  for  the  East  Asia  Conference  help  us  to  strike  roots  in  different 
parts  of  the  world. 

And  finally  a  year  of  consolidation  for  the  staff.  The  new  organisation 
of  the  General  Secretariat  has  proved  to  be  a  great  advantage.  At  Geneva 
the  General  Secretaries  and  Heads  of  Departments  meet  regularly  to  discuss 
matters  of  policy  and  so  the  danger  of  departmentalisation  is  overcome.  It 
is  less  easy  to  maintain  equally  close  contacts  with  departments  located  in 
New  York  and  London,  but  visits  and  meetings  several  times  a  year  have 
nevertheless  kept  us  in  close  touch  with  each  other. 

4.  The  Younger  Churches 

The  question  of  the  place  of  the  Younger  Churches  in  the  ecumenical 
movement  is  crucial  for  the  future  of  the  World  Council.  For  only  if  we 
succeed  in  giving  to  these  Churches  the  full  opportunity  to  make  their  individual 
and  combined  contribution  to  our  common  thought  and  action  will  we  be 
an  ecumenical  rather  than  a  Western  body.  And  there  is  more  at  stake.  Only 
if  we  succeed  in  demonstrating  that  the  World  Council  is  not  a  prodigal 
descendant  of  the  missionary  movement  but  an  inevitable  development  of 
its  fundamental  intentions  and  that  therefore  in  its  life  the  urge  to  help  these 
Younger  Churches  in  their  evangelistic  task  is  no  less  central  than  the  desire 
for  fellowship,  will  we  avoid  the  dangerous  suggestion  that  there  is  a  basic 
conflict  between  the  ecumenical  and  the  missionary  attitude.  It  was  therefore 
surely  one  of  the  most  significant  decisions  of  the  Assembly  that  the  W.C.C. 
and  the  I.M.C.  should  enter  in  association  with  each  other  and  coordinate 
their  plans  wherever  they  deal  with  the  same  Churches  and  the  same  problems. 

Now  the  great  majority  of  the  Younger  Churches  within  the  membership 
of  the  World  Council  are  in  Eastern  Asia.  It  is  therefore  in  this  area  that 
we  will  first  have  to  meet  the  test  whether  we  can  integrate  the  Younger 
Churches  fully  with  the  total  movement.  And  it  is  an  urgent  task,  for  the 
Churches  concerned  are  confronted  with  revolutionary  changes  both  as 
regards  their  own  life  and  as  regards  the  life  of  their  nations.  The  Younger 
Churches  in  this  area  have  taken  over  the  initiative  for  the  Christian  task  in 
Asia.  And  they  assume  this  tremendous  responsibility  when  great  upheavals 
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take  place  in  the  life  of  their  peoples.  At  such  a  moment  they  need  to  foster 
much  closer  relationships  among  themselves  than  they  have  had  in  the  past 
and  they  need  to  define  what  they  will  expect  from  and  will  give  to  the  total 
Christian  movement  as  expressed  in  the  I.M.C.  and  the  W.C.C.  It  is  a 
privilege  and  a  responsibility  that  at  this  decisive  moment  our  Council  can 
be  associated  with  the  Younger  Churches.  The  Bangkok  Conference  to  be 
held  in  December  under  the  common  auspices  of  the  I.M.C.  and  the  W.C.C. 
may  well  become  the  most  important  ecumenical  meeting  since  Amsterdam. 
We  are  glad  to  know  that  the  preparations  are  in  the  very  competent  hands 
of  Mr.  S.  C.  Leung,  formerly  General  Secretary  of  the  National  Christian 
Council  of  China.  The  form  which  will  be  given  to  ecumenical  cooperation 
in  Asia  will  depend  on  the  outcome  of  this  conference.  The  Central  Com¬ 
mittee  will,  however,  desire  to  express  its  deep  concern  with  this  promising 
development  and  its  hope  that  a  constructive  solution  may  be  found  which  will 
enable  the  Younger  Churches  to  take  their  full  share  in  our  movement  and 
which  will  at  the  same  time  make  for  even  closer  partnership  in  obedience 
between  the  missionary  and  ecumenical  movements. 

5.  The  Orthodox  Churches 

When  we  now  pass  on  to  the  Eastern  Orthodox  Churches  we  must  begin 
by  reminding  ourselves  of  the  fact  that  the  majority  of  the  Orthodox  Churches 
have  not  joined  the  Council.  Since  a  number  of  the  Churches  concerned 
cannot  express  their  mind  in  full  freedom,  we  cannot  say  with  certainty  in 
how  far  this  is  due  wholly  to  circumstances  beyond  the  control  of  the  Churches 
and  in  how  far  it  is  also  due  to  the  basic  ecclesiological  assumptions  of  these 
Churches.  But  we  do  know  that  in  all  these  Churches  concerned  there  are  men, 
often  in  very  responsible  places,  who  consider  themselves  spiritually  as  parti¬ 
cipants  in  our  movement. 

In  the  present  situation  we  have,  however,  to  count  with  the  fact  that 
the  official  stand  of  the  Conference  of  a  number  of  Orthodox  Churches  held 
last  summer  at  Moscow  is  that  these  Churches  should  not  enter  the  World 
Council.  The  documents  and  reports  of  the  Conference  have  shown  that 
this  stand  is  mainly  based  on  very  serious  misunderstandings  concerning  the 
nature  and  work  of  the  World  Council  and  on  a  conception  of  the  relations 
between  the  Church  and  the  world  which  conflicts  with  the  common  ecumeni¬ 
cal  convictions  concerning  the  Church’s  task  to  proclaim  Christ’s  Lordship 
in  all  realms  of  fife.  Unfortunately  we  have  little  opportunity  to  remove  these 
misunderstandings  or  to  discuss  this  deeper  theological  issue,  as  long  as  most 
Churches  which  took  part  in  the  Moscow  Conference  are  not  in  a  position 
to  have  direct  relations  with  the  other  Churches.  All  that  we  can  do  is  to 
maintain  the  few  contacts  which  we  still  have  and  to  use  these  contacts  for  a 
true  interpretation  of  our  intentions.  We  have  reason  to  believe  that  in  this 
we  will  find  support  among  the  ecumenically-minded  in  the  Churches  concerned. 

It  is  inevitable  that  this  situation  complicates  the  position  of  the  Orthodox 
Churches  which  take  part  in  the  World  Council.  For  it  is  owing  to  the  absence 
of  so  many  Orthodox  Churches  that  Eastern  Orthodoxy  is  not  adequately 
represented  in  our  meetings,  in  our  discussions,  in  our  activities.  And  this 
inadequacy  can  easily  lead  to  the  impression  that  our  Council  is  in  fact  a 
Council  of  Western  Churches,  together  with  their  daughter  Churches  in 
other  parts  of  the  World. 
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The  situation  is  further  complicated  by  the  ecclesiological  issue  whether 
the  World  Council  has  room  for  a  Church  which  considers  itself  as  “holding 
the  whole  truth  and  as  being  the  only  true  Church  on  earth”.  This  issue  has 
been  particularly  discussed  within  the  Church  of  Greece  and  different  answers 
have  been  given  to  it. 

What  can  the  World  Council  say  in  this  connection  to  the  Orthodox 
Churches  ?  It  must  recognise  the  peculiarly  difficult  situation  of  Eastern 
Orthodoxy  in  the  ecumenical  movement  —  but  it  must  ask  the  Churches 
concerned  to  remember  that  —  as  our  whole  history  shows  —  it  has  been  the 
constant  desire  of  ecumenical  leaders  to  have  fellowship  with  the  whole  of 
Eastern  Orthodox  Christendom  and  that  we  all  feel  deeply  the  tragedy  of 
our  present  separation  from  many  Orthodox  Churches. 

And  the  Council  should  go  on  to  say  that,  in  these  circumstances,  it  will 
go  out  of  its  way  to  give  the  Orthodox  within  our  movement  that  place  to 
which  they  are  entitled  as  spokesmen  for  the  whole  Orthodox  world,  who 
are  to  remind  us  of  the  faith,  of  the  heritage,  of  the  needs  of  the  Eastern 
Churches. 

With  regard  to  the  fundamental  ecclesiological  issue,  the  Council  can 
state  clearly  and  unambiguously  that  it  has  not  prejudged  the  question  of  the 
nature  of  the  Church.  It  is  definitely  possible  for  a  Church  which  considers 
itself  the  true  Church  to  enter  into  the  Council.  Nothing  in  the  official 
documents  contains  the  slightest  suggestion  that  the  Council  takes  its  stand 
on  an  ecclesiology  according  to  which  each  Church  is  to  think  of  itself  as 
one  of  the  many  equally  true  Churches.  Ecumenism  does  not  mean  ecclesio¬ 
logical  relativism  or  syncretism.  It  is  precisely  the  originality  of  the  ecumenical 
movement  that  it  invites  Churches,  many  of  which  are  as  yet  unable  to  regard 
each  other  as  branches  of  the  same  tree,  to  enter  into  fraternal  conversation 
and  cooperation  with  each  other,  so  that  they  may  come  to  know  each  other 
and,  if  the  Lord  wills,  advance  toward  a  wider  manifestation  of  unity  in 
Him.  In  this  respect  the  situation  of  the  Orthodox  Churches  is  not  fundam¬ 
entally  different  from  that  of  many  other  Churches  in  our  movement.  It  is 
useful,  however,  that  our  Orthodox  brethren  remind  us  of  this  deep  spiritual 
tension  in  our  undertaking  which  we  dare  not  forget  or  minimise,  if  we  want 
really  to  stay  together. 

6.  The  Churches  in  Eastern  Europe  and  China 

Special  reference  should  be  made  to  our  relationships  with  the  Churches 
in  Eastern  Europe  and  China.  At  its  meeting  in  September  1948  the"Central 
Committee  took  action  on  the  serious  case  of  the  imprisonment  of  one  of 
its  own  most  respected  members  :  Bishop  Ordass.  According  to  its  decision, 
the  Chairman  sent  a  clear  and  definite  protest  to  the  Prime  Minister  of  Hungary 
and  many  Churches  and  Church  leaders  associated  themselves  with  this 
protest.  Bishop  Ordass  is  still  in  prison  and  we  think  of  him  with  prayerful 
sympathy.  But  in  the  meantime  the  situation  has  grown  considerably  worse. 
Even  if  we  take  into  consideration  that  in  certain  cases  the  conflicts  between 
the  state  on  the  one  hand  and  churchmen  on  the  other  have  a  political  rather 
than  a  religious  flavour,  there  remains  the  indisputable  fact  that  a  systematic 
attempt  is  being  made  to  force  the  Churches  into  a  pattern  which  is  foreign 
to  their  nature.  There  is  on  the  whole  no  direct  religious  persecution  in  the 
forms  in  which  such  persecution  took  place  in  the  early  stages  of  the  Russian 
revolution.  But  there  is  a  policy  of  regimentation  of  the  Churches,  of  forbid- 
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ing  them  to  render  any  public  witness  except  when  they  are  invited  to  join 
the  official  choir  of  glorification  of  the  new  regime.  Need  I  add,  in  order  to 
clear  up  misunderstandings,  that  such  regimentation  is  more  and  not  less 
dangerous  for  the  purity  and  freedom  of  the  Church  ?  At  the  same  time 
priests  and  pastors  who  do  not  accept  these  restrictions  on  the  independence 
of  the  Church  have  been  removed  from  office  and  a  great  many  have  been 
imprisoned.  We  must  add  that  in  several  of  the  countries  concerned,  it  has 
been  made  quite  impossible  for  the  Churches  to  maintain  any  relationships 
with  their  sister  Churches  abroad. 

It  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  generalise  about  the  attitude  of  the  Churches 
themselves.  They  were  on  the  whole  unprepared  for  this  fundamental  change 
in  their  situation  which,  as  an  acute  observer  has  put  it,  forced  them  to  jump 
from  an  18th  century  situation  in  which  Church  and  State  were  closely  related, 
into  a  21st  century  situation  when  Church  and  State  will  probably  have  little 
or  no  connection  with  each  other.  And  we  find  therefore  a  great  variety 
of  attitudes  ranging  from  fundamental  opposition  to  acceptance  of  and 
cooperation  with  the  regime.  The  question  is  complicated  by  the  fact  that 
there  are  among  the  opponents  men  animated  by  deep  Christian  conviction, 
but  also  men  who  cling  to  antiquated  privileges,  and  that  similarly  in  the 
other  camp  we  find  men  whose  one  concern  is  that  the  Church  [shall  stand 
for  social  justice  and  others  who  are  motivated  by  political  opportunism. 

It  would  seem  that  the  World  Council  has  in  this  connection  two  tasks 
which  are  not  easily  reconciled.  On  the  one  hand  we  must  stand  squarely 
for  the  freedom  of  the  Church  to  be  the  Church  in  the  fullest  meaning  of  the 
word.  That  is  why  the  Executive  Committee  has  issued  in  February  a  message 
which  called  the  attention  of  the  Churches  to  the  “deliberate  attempt  to 
undermine  the  witness  of  the  Churches  by  forcing  them  either  to  withdraw 
completely  from  public  life,  or  to  become  the  tools  of  a  secular  policy”, 
which  reminded  the  Churches  of  the  unambiguous  statements  on  the  freedom 
of  the  Church  made  at  Amsterdam,  and  which  repeated  that  the  Church  is 
called  to  proclaim  the  Lordship  of  Christ  in  all  realms  of  life  and  under  all 
forms  of  government. 

On  the  other  hand  we  must  do  our  utmost  to  maintain  fellowship  with 
these  Churches.  Even  if  physical  contacts  are  broken  off  we  must  at  least 
maintain  the  spiritual  fellowship  with  them.  And  this  can  be  done  only  if 
we  have  sufficient  imagination  to  understand  their  baffling  problems  and  if 
at  the  same  time  we  accept  the  tension  inherent  in  the  ecumenical  movement, 
namely  that  we  can  stand  together  in  spite  of  varying  decisions  in  the  political 
and  social  realm.  The  Churches  of  the  West  need  the  fellowship  with  these 
Churches,  for  it  is  in  their  midst  that  the  Christian  faith  once  again  must 
become  and  is  becoming  the  faith  which  overcomes  the  world.  There  are 
already  many  indications  that  in  the  countries  concerned  the  Spirit  is  moving 
with  power  in  the  congregations.  On  the  other  hand  these  Churches  need 
us  so  that  in  their  decisive  battle  they  may  be  surrounded  by  the  prayers 
and  active  support  of  all  Churches  of  Christ. 

7.  Relations  with  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 

The  outstanding  factor  in  our  relations  with  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
has  been  the  quite  remarkable  interest  in  the  Assembly  which  has  been  shown 
by  Roman  Catholics  in  all  walks  of  life.  Well-informed  Roman  Catholic 
spokesmen  have  stated  that  several  hundreds  of  Roman  Catholics  had  applied 
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to  their  superiors  or  to  the  Vatican  to  be  allowed  to  attend  the  Amsterdam 
Assembly.  At  the  same  time  the  Roman  Catholic  press  has  brought  very 
full  and,  in  a  number  of  cases,  remarkably  thorough  and  fair  articles  about 
the  Assembly.  This  interest  in  Amsterdam  is  part  of  a  more  general  movement 
in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  which  takes  a  deep  interest  in  all  ecumenical 
developments,  seeks  to  make  contacts  with  Christians  of  other  Churches,  and 
finds  its  expression  in  various  institutes,  magazines  and  groups  in  different 
countries,  particularly  in  Europe. 

Now  this  remarkable  concern  with  ecumenical  affairs  takes  very  different 
forms.  There  is  on  the  one  hand  a  very  serious  attempt  to  understand  the 
inwardness  and  spiritual  significance  of  our  movement.  But  there  are  other 
voices  which  speak  disdainfully  of  the  non-Romans  who  have  such  difficulty 
in  finding  what  the  Roman  Catholics  have  always  possessed.  There  is  also 
much  divergence  between  the  attitude  of  Church  authorities  in  some  countries, 
who  pursue  a  pure  power  policy  and  seek  to  oust  all  non-Roman  influence 
from  public  life,  and  the  attitude  of  other  Church  authorities,  who  have  gone 
out  of  their  way  to  defend  the  civil  liberties  of  non-Roman  minorities. 

There  is  furthermore  the  difference  between  the  pioneers,  who  seek  to  go 
as  far  as  possible  in  effective  participation  in  the  ecumenical  encounter,  and 
the  very  reserved  attitude  of  the  responsible  leadership  of  the  Church,  which 
tends  to  consider  the  pioneers  as  franc-tire urs  and  to  call  them  to  order. 

The  attitude  of  the  World  Council  can  only  be  to  encourage  every  cons¬ 
tructive  attempt  to  arrive  at  genuine  ecumenical  relationships.  In  the  present 
situation  this  means  concretely  that  we  must  concentrate  on  unofficial  contacts 
with  individual  Roman  Catholics.  In  spite  of  rumours  to  the  contrary,  it 
remains  a  fact  that  the  highest  leadership  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
forbade  the  attendance  of  the  unofficial  Roman  Catholic  observers  who  had 
been  invited  to  come  to  Amsterdam,  and  made  no  alternative  proposal. 
The  only  road  open  to  us  is  therefore  to  foster  personal  relationships.  We 
do  not  know  where  that  road  will  lead.  It  may  be  that  it  is  a  blind  alley. 
It  may  also  be  that  it  leads  to  unsuspected  and  hopeful  ecumenical  develop¬ 
ments.  But  here  —  as  so  often  in  ecumenical  affairs  —  we  must  not  think  in 
terms  of  success  or  failure,  but  in  terms  of  our  immediate  obedience  to  the 
Lord  Who  seeks  to  gather  together  His  children. 

8.  Continuing  Tasks 

The  story  of  the  activities  of  the  various  departments  will  be  told  as  each 
of  them  submits  its  report  to  this  Central  Committee.  But  a  few  words  should 
be  said  about  their  place  in  the  World  Council  as  a  whole. 

The  Study  Department  exists,  as  one  of  our  veteran  leaders  has  put  it, 
to  make  the  Churches  better  fighting  Churches,  that  is,  to  help  them  to  find 
the  Christian  answer  to  the  fundamental  issues  of  the  Church’s  relation  to 
the  world.  But  that  presupposes  first  of  all  that  the  Churches  agree  as  to 
the  nature  of  these  fundamental  issues.  It  has  been  the  main  task  of  the 
Department  in  recent  months  to  arrive  at  such  agreement.  The  results  will 
be  submitted  to  this  committee.  The  next  stage  will  be  to  get  laymen  and 
theologians  of  all  member  Churches  to  participate  in  an  intensive  ecumenical 
discussion  of  these  questions.  And  the  third  stage  will  be  to  formulate  definite 
concrete  conclusions  which  may  be  translated  into  action. 

The  Ecumenical  Institute  is  on  the  one  hand  a  precious  instrument  of 
education  where  Church  members  are  brought  in  personal  touch  with  ecumen- 
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ical  life  and  where  leadership  for  the  ecumenical  movement  of  to-morrow 
is  formed.  But  it  is  also  increasingly  the  dynamic  centre  of  a  new  approach 
to  that  vast  task  of  the  Church  to  reoccupy  the  many  realms  of  life  which 
it  had  left  to  their  unhappy  fate.  Thus  the  Institute  stands  for  that  renewal 
of  the  Church  which  is  central  in  the  whole  conception  of  our  movement. 

The  Department  of  Reconstruction  and  Inter-Church  Aid  is  going  through 
a  transition  period.  The  emphasis  of  the  immediate  post-war  years  on 
reconstruction  and  relief  is  gradually  making  place  for  the  emphasis  on  inter- 
Church  aid.  But  that  means  that  the  Department  becomes  even  more  an 
integral  and  indispensable  part  of  the  Council.  There  can  be  no  World 
Council  without  solidarity  between  the  Churches.  And  solidarity  implies 
mutual  help.  The  needs  which  we  must  meet  together  remain  considerable 
and  are  likely  to  remain  such  for  some  time  to  come.  We  have  not  yet  done 
what  we  ought  to  have  done  for  the  refugees  who  belong  to  our  family  of 
Churches.  And  our  convictions  about  the  renewal  of  the  Church  will  remain 
sterile  if  we  do  not  give  to  the  needy  Churches  the  necessary  equipment  for 
the  fulfilment  of  their  task  of  witness  in  a  dechristianised  environment. 

At  the  present  moment  the  situation  of  the  Department  is  critical  because 
the  funds  available  for  its  various  projects  are  decreasing  in  an  alarming  way. 
It  is  a  grave  test  of  our  ecumenical  intentions  —  whether  the  Department 
will  be  given  the  means  to  fulfil  its  mission.  The  whole  World  Council  would 
suffer  if  this  essential  part  of  our  task  is  not  to  be  taken  seriously. 

We  look  to  “ Faith  and  Order ”  to  ensure  that  the  Churches  are  constantly 
reminded  of  their  duty  to  draw  practical  conclusions  from  their  new  ecumen¬ 
ical  insights.  Amsterdam  has  shown  us  the  possibility  of  a  new  and  more 
promising  approach  to  the  problem  of  our  unity.  We  must  hope  that  the 
“Faith  and  Order”  Conference  which  is  being  planned  will  make  full  use 
of  the  Amsterdam  experience  and  so  give  new  hope  and  determination  to 
the  Churches  which  would  go  forward  but  are  uncertain  as  to  the  way  of 
advance. 

The  Youth  Department  seeks  to  meet  the  need  which  is  so  strongly  felt 
in  the  Church  youth  movements  —  for  close  relationships  of  mutual  enrich¬ 
ment  and  inspiration  at  the  youth  level.  If  one  considers  the  size  and  complex¬ 
ity  of  its  field  of  work  on  the  one  hand,  and  its  very  small  staff  on  the  other, 
one  realises  that  it  must  concentrate  on  meeting  some  of  the  most  urgent 
immediate  needs. 

The  Ecumenical  Press  Service ,  which  has  now  also  an  American  edition 
and  which  remains  under  the  auspices  of  seven  ecumenical  bodies,  continues  to 
provide  such  information  as  enables  the  Churches  to  share  one  another’s  lives. 

Very  real  progress  has  been  made  in  the  preparation  of  the  Ecumenical 
History ,  which  should  become  not  only  a  work  of  real  scholarship  but  a 
source  of  inspiration  for  the  whole  movement. 

The  World  Council  Library  has  grown  considerably  and  is  on  the  way 
toward  becoming  a  unique  and  indispensable  collection  of  ecumenical  liter¬ 
ature  and  documentation. 

9.  New  Tasks 

We  turn  to  the  new  tasks  which  the  Assembly  has  asked  the  Central 
Committee  to  undertake.  The  proposal  to  arrange  for  area  meetings,  largely 
of  laymen,  to  study  how  the  full  lay  power  of  the  Church  may  be  enlisted 
for  the  task  of  the  Church  in  the  world,  has  been  worked  out  in  greater  detail 
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and  will  be  submitted  to  this  meeting.  The  Ecumenical  Review  has  met 
with  encouraging  response  and  its  subscription  list  is  steadily  growing.  The 
combination  with  “Christendom”  has  been  a  very  great  help.  But  we  need 
another  thousand  subscribers  before  it  can  pay  its  way  and  before  the  very 
desirable  French  and  German  editions  can  be  finally  justified.  It  is  hoped 
that  the  Central  Committee  will  express  its  mind  with  regard  to  the  editorial 
policy,  which  is  of  course  still  in  the  experimental  stage. 

In  February  the  Executive  Committee  took  action  with  regard  to  the 
Secretariat  of  Evangelism.  The  new  Secretary,  Dr.  Hoekendijk,  will  begin 
his  work  in  August.  His  task  will  not  be  to  take  direct  initiative  with  regard 
to  evangelistic  action  but  to  help  the  Churches  through  the  interchange  of 
experience  and  through  the  study  of  the  difficult  problems  involved  in  the 
approach  to  the  paganised  masses.  In  this  he  will  work  closely  with  the 
Study  Department  and  also  with  the  I.M.C.,  which  has  asked  him  to  assist  in 
its  study  of  the  missionary  motive. 

Less  progress  has  been  made  in  the  setting-up  of  the  Commission  on  the 
Life  and  Work  of  Women  in  the  Church.  The  Executive  Committee  felt 
that  further  consultation  was  required  before  final  decisions  could  be  made 
with  regard  to  the  membership  of  the  Commission  and  its  Secretariat.  It 
has  therefore  invited  a  number  of  women  to  advise  the  Central  Committee 
on  this  matter.  And  it  is  confidently  expected  that  at  this  meeting  a  concrete 
and  constructive  plan  of  action  may  take  shape.  During  the  year  since 
Amsterdam,  it  has  again  become  clear  that  very  numerous  women  look  to 
the  World  Council  with  the  hope  that  it  will  enter  with  determination  into 
this  important  field  of  work  which  it  first  discovered  at  Amsterdam. 

The  setting-up  of  a  Department  of  Ecumenical  Information  has  met 
with  serious  obstacles.  The  Executive  Committee  is  unanimous  in  its  desire 
for  more  adequate  publicity.  But  it  found  that  the  funds  for  the  setting-up 
of  an  adequately  staffed  and  equipped  department  were  not  made  available. 
Pending  further  decisions  of  the  Central  Committee,  the  Executive  has  added 
another  press  officer  to  the  Geneva  staff.  The  ultimate  decision  to  be  taken 
in  this  connection  will  however  not  only  depend  on  financial  considerations 
but  also,  and  especially,  on  the  answer  to  the  question  whether  the  most 
effective  publicity  work  is  to  be  done  as  from  international  headquarters  or 
from  national  centres. 

It  is  clear  from  what  I  have  said  that  the  Executive  Committee  has  decided 
not  to  execute  immediately  the  full  programme  of  activities  as  outlined  by 
the  Assembly.  This  decision  was  forced  upon  it  by  the  financial  outlook. 
For  in  February  there  was  no  sufficient  guarantee  that  the  full  budget  agreed 
to  by  the  Assembly  could  be  raised.  A  new  study  of  the  position  will  have 
to  be  made  in  these  days.  A  great  many  Churches  have  given  assurance  that 
the  Council  may  count  on  the  contributions  expected  from  them.  But  there 
remains  uncertainty  with  regard  to  other  Churches.  We  all  realise  the  peculiar 
difficulties  which  these  Churches  have  to  face.  But  we  ask  them  to  remember 
the  expectations  which  we  have  to  meet  since  Amsterdam  and  which  must 
not  be  disappointed. 

10.  Public  Affairs 

In  spite  of  its  youth  and  its  relative  inexperience  in  these  matters,  the 
Council  has,  during  its  first  year,  had  to  play  a  considerable  role  in  public 
affairs.  In  this  respect  the  Commission  of  the  Churches  on  International 
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Affairs  (the  common  organ  of  the  I.M.C.  and  the  W.C.C.)  has  already  become 
an  indispensable  instrument  of  action.  The  number  of  issues  on  which  the 
non-Roman  Churches  are  rightly  expected  to  express  their  minds  is  constantly 
growing,  and  effective  international  action  can  only  be  taken  by  the  Churches 
together.  The  request  for  action  comes  most  often  from  Churches  or  national 
Christian  councils.  It  is,  however,  interesting  to  note  that  at  a  recent  meeting 
of  the  Ad  Hoc  Political  Committee  of  the  U.N.,  it  was  decided  to  ask  for 
the  views  of  the  C.C.I.A.  concerning  religious  interests  in  Israel,  and  that 
similarly  in  the  Diplomatic  Conference  in  Geneva,  concerned  with  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  prisoners  of  war  and  the  civilian  populations  in  war-time,  the  World 
Council  was  asked  to  express  its  views  on  certain  aspects  of  the  new  convention 
on  the  treatment  of  prisoners  of  war. 

In  this  connection  I  should  like  to  quote  one  sentence  from  a  letter  written 
by  a  well-known  Christian  international  diplomat :  “To  those  of  us  who 
believe  in  Christ  and  His  Church  nothing  heartens  us  more  in  our  arduous 
and,  at  times,  frustrated  endeavours  than  the  presence  of  Church  represent¬ 
atives.” 

The  two  outstanding  recent  examples  of  constructive  action  in  the  inter¬ 
national  field  are  the  adoption  by  the  U.N.  Assembly  of  the  Human  Rights 
article  concerning  religious  liberty,  and  the  Hamburg  Conference  on  Refugees. 
The  persistent  and  thorough  work  of  Dr.  Nolde  on  Human  Rights  has  won 
wide  recognition  and  has  contributed  substantially  to  the  happy  result  that 
we  now  have  an  official  international  statement  on  religious  liberty  which 
can  render  very  real  service  in  the  struggle  against  religious  discrimination. 
The  Hamburg  Conference  organised  by  the  World  Council’s  Refugee  Division 
has,  in  the  words  of  a  political  magazine,  “broken  the  conspiracy  of  silence 
concerning  one  of  the  most  serious  contemporary  problems,”  namely  the 
problem  of  the  ten  million  refugees  of  German  ethnic  origin.  And  it  has 
been  followed  up  by  negotiations  with  the  authorities  concerned  which  will 
surely  lead  to  a  serious  concerted  attack  on  the  problem.  This  is  a  remarkable 
illustration  of  the  opportunities  which  come  to  an  international  Christian 
body  which  has  no  axe  to  grind  and  can  thus  win  the  confidence  of  all 
concerned. 

Much  attention  has  also  been  given  to  the  defence  of  the  rights  of  certain 
minority  Churches.  The  Executive  Committee  has  expressed  the  desire  that 
the  C.C.I.A.  should  give  special  attention  to  such  issues  as  have  an  adverse 
bearing  on  the  relationships  of  the  Churches  toward  each  other  and  help 
Church  leaders  of  countries  which  are  in  conflict  with  each  other  to  enter 
into  fraternal  conversation  about  the  disagreements  between  their  nations. 

With  regard  to  the  most  acute  and  dangerous  issue  of  our  time,  namely, 
the  ideological  and  political  division  between  the  so-called  West  and  the 
so-called  East,  the  officers  and  staff  of  the  Council  have  sought  to  follow 
the  fines  of  policy  laid  down  at  Amsterdam.  The  matter  will  have  to  be  fully 
discussed  in  this  meeting.  The  Council  is  deeply  concerned  with  this  world 
conflict  because  it  affects  the  fife  and  mutual  relations  of  its  member  Churches 
and  because  it  is  a  constant  threat  to  world  peace.  The  main  principles  which 
follow  from  the  stand  taken  by  the  Assembly  would  seem  to  be  the  following  : 

a)  Neither  the  Council  as  a  whole  nor  the  Churches  individually  should 
identify  themselves  to  such  an  extent  with  any  social  or  political  ideology 
that  Christianity  becomes  exploited  for  purely  political  ends.  This  principle 
needs  to  be  defended  both  in  the  West  and  in  the  East. 
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b)  There  can  be  no  compromise  on  the  question  of  the  freedom  of  the 
Church  to  exercise  its  evangelistic  ministry  over  against  secular  or  anti-religious 
systems  and  its  prophetic  ministry  over  against  the  violation  of  human  rights, 
for  this  freedom  is  rooted  in  the  very  nature  of  the  Church. 

c)  The  Churches  cannot  accept  the  alternative  between  a  totalitarian 
collectivism  and  an  unqualified  individualism.  They  seek  new  creative  solu¬ 
tions  of  the  problems  of  freedom  and  order,  of  justice  and  equality. 

d)  The  Churches  believe  that  the  present  conflict  cannot  and  must  not 
be  settled  by  war,  for  a  basically  ideological  conflict  can  only  be  overcome 
by  spiritual  and  social  action. 

These  principles  do  not  provide  a  “solution.”  On  the  contrary  their 
observance  has  already  brought  us  and  may  bring  us  again  into  a  situation 
where  we  are  misunderstood  in  many  quarters.  On  the  other  hand  there  is 
a  very  widespread  longing  among  Christians  even  outside  the  Christian  fold 
to  hear  a  voice  which,  even  in  the  midst  of  the  battle  of  the  propagandas, 
expresses  the  abiding  and  dynamic  truths  which  point  beyond  the  present 
deadlock. 

11.  Conclusion 

One  cannot  conclude  this  report  concerning  our  first  year  without  wonder¬ 
ing  whether  our  young,  inexperienced  and  fragile  movement  is  really  able 
to  bear  the  many  varied  and  heavy  responsibilities  which  have  been  placed 
upon  it.  Are  we  in  danger  of  being  “distracted  with  much  serving”  and  of 
being  “anxious  and  troubled  about  many  things”  ?  All  depends  on  whether 
we  are  really  concerned  with  the  one  needful  thing.  The  Call  to  Prayer  for 
the  Assembly  described  what  this  was  :  “Our  first  and  deepest  need  is  not 
new  organisation,  but  the  renewal,  or  rather  the  rebirth,  of  the  actual 
Churches.”  For  even  if  our  cooperation  is  perfect  and  even  if  all  obstacles 
to  reunion  are  removed,  but  we  have  not  found  together  the  new  life  in  Christ, 
we  are  nothing  but  another  organisation.  The  World  Council  has  therefore 
no  future  if  it  is  merely  an  organisation  for  the  more  efficient  marshalling 
of  the  Christian  forces  of  the  world.  It  can  only  live  if  it  works  for  that 
specific  unity  which  comes  where  Christ  gathers  His  children  to  Himself 
in  renewed  obedience  and  loyalty. 

The  Council  can  only  live  if  it  moves  forward,  if  our  staying  together  is 
not  just  staying  where  we  are  but  a  common  pilgrimage  toward  the  same 
goal,  which  is  the  glorification  of  Christ  in  His  Church.  In  other  words, 
our  fellowship  must  become  increasingly  the  fellowship  of  members  of  the 
same  body  which  share  with  each  other,  challenge  each  other,  and  five  for 
each  other  for  the  sake  of  their  common  Lord. 

We  must  then  scrutinise  all  our  work  and  all  our  plans  from  this  one 
standpoint :  do  they  really  build  the  Church  of  Christ,  as  the  new  people  of 
God  which  carries  the  witness  of  hope  to  a  hardened  and  despairing  world  ? 


Appendix  4 

Statement  by  professor  Alivisatos 

From  the  very  beginning  the  Greek  Orthodox  Church  was  favourably 
disposed  towards  the  ecumenical  movement,  and  the  Oecumenical  Patriarchate 
even  proposed  in  1920  the  formation  of  a  League  of  Churches. 
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During  the  thirty  years  of  the  ecumenical  movement  in  its  several  stages 
and  phases,  the  Greek  Orthodox  Church  has  cooperated  with  the  other 
Churches.  Delegates  from  all  the  various  independent  Greek  Orthodox 
Churches  have  participated  in  all  the  international  meetings,  of  Faith  and 
Order,  of  the  World  Alliance  and  of  Life  and  Work.  During  the  process  of 
preparation  for  the  formation  of  the  W.C.C.,  several  representatives  of  the 
Greek  Orthodox  Church,  and  especially  Archbishop  Germanos  representing 
the  Oecumenical  Patriarchate,  have  continually  confirmed  through  their 
presence  the  constant  will  of  the  Greek  Orthodox  Church  to  cooperate  with 
the  other  Churches. 

At  the  time  of  the  formation  of  the  W.C.C.  last  year  at  Amsterdam,  the 
Greek  Orthodox  Church  was  in  distress.  Its  greater  part  was,  as  it  is  even 
now,  behind  the  iron  curtain,  and  the  leading  theologians  of  the  independent 
Orthodox  Churches  could  not  and  cannot  participate  in  the  several  conferences. 
Thus  it  was  only  the  Greek-speaking  Churches  which  could  participate  in 
the  Assembly  at  Amsterdam  and,  for  many  good  reasons,  not  all  of  them. 

The  largest  delegation  was  the  one  from  the  Greek  Orthodox  Church 
of  Greece.  The  existing  conditions  in  Greece  had  not  permitted  a  full  prepar¬ 
ation  of  the  delegation.  The  Synod  of  Greece,  according  to  the  decision 
taken  as  to  the  full  cooperation  of  the  Greek  Orthodox  Church  of  Greece 
with  the  W.C.C. ,  had  originally  decided  to  send  only  two  delegates,  and  the 
kind  invitation  of  the  W.C.C.  to  send  a  full  representation  of  this  Church 
at  the  last  moment  did  not  leave  enough  time  for  the  preparation  of  all  deleg¬ 
ates.  Thus  it  was  inevitable  that  some  misunderstanding  arose  as  to  the 
real  meaning  and  aims  of  the  Amsterdam  Assembly.  To  this  misunder¬ 
standing  has  greatly  contributed  the  fact  that  delegates  who  were  inexperienced 
in  international  conferences  found  themselves  quite  naturally  in  considerable 
difficulty,  owing  to  the  overwhelmingly  Protestant  atmosphere  in  Amsterdam. 

On  account  of  these  misunderstandings  we  had  some  discussions  in 
Athens  after  the  Amsterdam  Assembly.  But  I  am  glad  to  say  that  the  isolated 
opinions  expressed  about  the  interpretation  of  the  cooperation  with  the 
W.C.C.  were  repudiated  even  by  those  delegates  at  Amsterdam  who  had  at 
the  beginning  misunderstood  the  spirit  of  the  Assembly. 

Unhappily  the  long  illness  and  death  of  the  late  Archbishop  Damaskinos 
made  it  necessary  to  postpone  the  discussion  of  the  Amsterdam  resolutions 
by  the  Synod.  The  new  Archbishop  Spyridon,  who  is  an  outstanding  person¬ 
ality  and  has  faced  very  urgent  problems  in  his  former  diocese  (which  was 
the  one  most  stricken  by  the  war,  the  occupation  and  the  rebel  warfare), 
is  not  very  well-informed  about  the  W.C.C.  But,  in  spite  of  this,  he  has 
expressed  himself  very  positively  that  no  interruption  whatever  will  take 
place  in  the  cooperation  of  the  Greek  Orthodox  Church  of  Greece  with  the 
W.C.C.  In  the  short  time  which  elapsed  since  his  elevation  to  the  Throne 
of  Athens,  he  had  no  occasion  to  discuss  the  Amsterdam  resolutions  with 
his  Synod.  But,  in  view  of  the  meeting  of  the  Central  Committee  at  Chichester, 
he  has  brought  the  matter  before  the  last  meeting  of  the  Synod,  and  it  was 
unanimously  decided  that,  pending  the  detailed  discussion  of  the  Amsterdam 
resolutions,  which  will  follow  next  fall,  the  Church  of  Greece  will  confirm 
without  any  interruption  its  cooperation  with  the  W.C.C.  My  presence  here 
as  a  member  of  the  Central  Committee  authorised  by  the  Synod  is  a  proof 
of  the  decision  taken  by  the  Synod  about  the  continuation  of  the  cooperation 
with  the  W.C.C. 
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I  regret  and  apologise  for  the  absence  of  the  two  bishops,  the  Metropolitan 
of  Edhessa  Panteleimon  and  the  Metropolitan  of  Phithiotis  Ambrosios,  who 
both,  owing  to  the  conditions  of  the  rebel  war  in  their  own  dioceses  and  the 
postponement  of  the  discussion  of  the  Amsterdam  resolutions,  have  been 
unable  to  attend  the  meeting. 

In  general  I  can  assure  you  that  the  cooperation  of  the  Greek  Orthodox 
Church  of  Greece  with  the  W.C.C.  will  continue  very  closely  and  even  more 
systematically  after  the  discussion  of  the  Amsterdam  resolutions  next  fall. 

The  very  facts  (1)  that  the  Greek  Orthodox  Church  of  Greece  receives 
very  thankfully  the  aid  offered  by  the  other  Churches  for  its  reconstruction, 
(2)  that  we  are  very  eager  to  use  in  our  Church  work  the  young  theologians 
at  present  (through  the  gracious  help  of  the  other  Churches)  studying  in  this 
country  and  in  America,  and  that  (3)  we  are  preparing  to  celebrate  in  an 
ecumenical  way  the  festival  of  the  1900th  anniversary  of  the  foundation  of 
the  Christian  Church  in  Europe  through  the  Apostle  Paul’s  preaching  in 
Athens  and  Greece,  are  evidence  of  the  firm  cooperation  of  the  Greek  Ortho¬ 
dox  Church  of  Greece  with  the  World  Council,  and  I  am  sure  I  can  say  the 
same  —  in  spite  of  sinister  indications  —  for  the  Orthodox  Churches  behind 
the  iron  curtain,  as  soon  as  the  outward  pressure,  with  God’s  will,  will  faint 
away. 


Appendix  5 

Summary  of  Statement  by  Dr.  Franklin  Clark  Fry  on 
“ What  the  Churches  expect  from  the  World  Council9’ 

1.  The  World  Council  of  Churches  represents  a  search  for  Christian 
unity.  Just  as  Section  I  at  Amsterdam  had  this  for  its  theme,  this  aim  clearly 
ranks  first  as  the  “raison  d’etre”  of  the  Council  itself.  This  search  implies 
two  facts  :  that  the  desired  unity  does  not  exist ;  and  secondly  that  there  are 
obstacles  that  obstruct.  Both  are  true.  The  World  Council’s  search  for 
unity  has  won  the  confidence  of  all  the  member  Churches  because  it  has 
stated  its  method  as  well  as  its  goal. 

1  The  World  Council’s  aim  is  not  the  dilution  of  faith  into  a  solution  ;  not  the 
i  reduction  of  our  confessions  into  a  shapeless  amalgam.  The  modern  age 
is  dominated  by  vigorous  forces.  It  needs  vertebrate  religion  in  vertebrate 
Churches,  Churches  which  know  what  they  believe.  The  World  Council 
|  method  is  for  Churches  to  meet  each  other  around  the  Word  of  God.  Its 
hope  for  achieving  unity  does  not  rest  upon  any  discovery  of  how  to  com¬ 
promise  but  upon  a  discovery  of  what  the  Scriptures  teach. 

In  our  search,  we  will  not  achieve  a  “una  sancta.”  This,  if  I  understand 
the  term  aright,  is  the  “assembly  of  true  believers  in  Christ”  and  not  the 
mere  addition  together  of  all  the  Communions.  “True  believers”  implies 
true  belief,  and  the  deepest  sin  of  all  is  not  our  separation  from  ourselves 
but  our  separation  from  the  full  truth  of  the  Word  of  God.  The  Churches 
welcome  our  true  search  in  the  World  Council  for  this  truth. 

2.  The  World  Council  of  Churches  is  an  evidence  of  upsurging  Christian 
life.  Contrary  to  possible  suspicion,  the  drawing  together  of  the  Churches 
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in  the  ecumenical  movement  is  not  the  result  of  a  secret  panic  at  inner  weakness. 

1  It  is  not  the  World  Council’s  intention  to  give  a  false  courage  to  hard-pressed 
present-day  Christianity  through  artificial  solidarity. 

There  are  three  proofs  that  this  suspicion  is  not  true.  First,  the  World 
Council  of  Churches  was  conceived  and  launched  in  the  more  confident  days 
before  1939.  We  are  grateful  that  it  was  so.  Second,  even  if  to-day’s  threats 
were  lessened,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  Churches  would  stay  together.  Our 
new  fellowship  corresponds  to  deeper  impulses.  Third,  the  Younger  Churches 
which  are  most  brimming  with  vitality  are  the  most  zealous  for  it. 

3.  The  World  Council  reflects  the  fact  that  the  Churches  have  a  new, 
vivid  consciousness  to  guide,  instruct  and  reprove  the  tremendous  forces  that 
are  moulding  the  modern  age.  We  have  witnessed  institutional  Christianity 
contracting  out  of  one  after  another  realm  of  life-like  education  and  works 
of  ministry.  This  would  be  less  full  of  anxiety  if  the  secular  authorities  which 
assume  these  tasks  were  suffused  with  a  Christian  spirit.  If  the  Churches  are 
not  alert,  they  will  forfeit  their  claim  over  most  of  the  personalities  of  men. 

j  In  the  World  Council  the  Churches  have  an  organ  through  which  to  make 
an  effective  impact.  In  our  fragmentated  state  that  has  been  impossible. 
Our  Churches  have  been  so  scattered  and  separate  that  even  the  convictions 
and  resolves  that  we  all  have  in  common  have  been  ineffectual. 

The  most  we  have  been  able  to  achieve  in  this  way  is  a  diffuse  sentiment, 
which  is  not  enough.  Elihu  Root  has  pointed  out  the  insufficiency  of  sentiment 
without  a  supporting  institution.  The  Churches  have  found  such  an  institution 
in  the  World  Council  of  Churches. 

The  Churches  are  thankful  for  the  World  Council’s  oldest  department  and 
its  newest  activity  :  the  Study  Department  and  the  Secretaryship  for  Evangelism. 
Systematic,  hard  thought  has  not  sufficiently  characterised  the  Church  in  the 
past  hundred  years.  We  should  remember  that  thought  is  action.  Americans 
have  been  so  busy  applying  the  Gospel  that  they  have  insufficiently  taught 
their  people  what  it  is.  Europeans,  if  I  may  venture  the  opinion,  have  basked 
in  tradition.  Younger  Churches  have  been  obsessed  with  their  virile  growth. 
We  all  rejoice  that  the  World  Council  will  continue  to  rally  the  ablest  minds 
in  order  to  give  a  lead  within  the  complex  issues  of  our  time.  Moreover, 
the  Churches  are  increasingly  conscious  that  they  have  had  too  narrow  an 
appeal  in  their  evangelism.  We  think  of  the  priest  and  the  Levite  passing  a 
bruised  man  by  on  one  side,  and  are  accused  by  the  fact  that  our  Churches 
have  often  passed  men  by  on  both  sides,  leaving  the  intellectuals  and  too 
many  workers  alike  untouched. 

4.  The  Churches  expect  that  the  World  Council  will  maintain  a  Department 
of  Reconstruction.  It  is  difficult  to  say  this  with  sincerity  because  of  the 
critical  situation  which  confronts  the  Department  at  this  present  moment. 
All  of  us  believe  in  reconstruction  in  theory  but  too  scantly  in  practice.  We 
reaffirm  here  our  conviction  that  inter-Church  aid  must  be  bountifully  con¬ 
tinued.  Faith  must  bear  its  fruits  and  the  work  of  inter-Church  aid  offers 
for  us  both  the  fruits  of  faith  and  in  the  fruit  new  seed. 

5.  The  Churches  expect  the  World  Council  to  maintain  the  Commission 
of  the  Churches  on  International  Affairs.  It  is  a  fallacy  of  course  to  imagine 
that  the  Church  exists  primarily  to  promote  any  subsidiary  aims.  When  the 
Church  loses  sight  of  its  main  purpose  of  garnering  souls,  it  errs.  This  is 
true  even  of  such  a  worthy  objective  as  world  peace.  Yet  it  is  also  true  that 
we  cannot  save  souls  without  also  saving  lives.  In  this  area  of  international 
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affairs,  a  healthy  and  virile  faith  will  show  itself  in  abundant  works  of  recon¬ 
ciliation. 

6.  I  for  one  hope  that  the  World  Council  will  not  overemphasise  stratifi¬ 
cation  in  the  Church  according  to  age  or  sex,  with  the  result  that  our  Youth 
Department  and  our  Commission  on  the  Life  and  Work  of  Women  in  the 
Church  will  serve  only  to  make  youth  and  women  more  self-conscious  of  their 
special  characteristics  than  they  are  aware  of  being  churchmen.  The  World 
Council  will  proceed  fruitfully  in  these  two  areas  to  the  degree  to  which  it 
keeps  churchmanship  in  the  centre.  Administration,  staff,  budget  and  finance 
are  indispensable  but  subordinate.  Our  treasure  is  in  earthen  vessels,  and 
we  need  not  be  ashamed  of  them.  It  is  a  fine  art  to  keep  them  in  due  proportion. 

7.  The  Churches  do  not  expect  the  World  Council  to  bring  in  the  Kingdom 
of  God.  God  Himself  will  do  that.  Our  Churches  expect  the  World  Council 
to  exhilarate  our  common  life,  to  bring  us  closer  together  and  to  challenge 
each  of  us  to  reach  the  heights  which  others  have  attained. 

History  is  holding  its  breath.  It  inhaled  at  the  Amsterdam  Assembly, 
which  organised  the  World  Council  of  Churches.  May  it  now  continue  to 
five  and  breathe  in  our  Churches  and  in  the  World  Council  as  their  agency. 


Appendix  6. 

46 What  the  Churches  expect  from  the  World  Council” 

by  the  Bishop  of  Chichester 

The  World  Council  is  very  young,  and  has  not  yet  got  through  to  the 
general  membership  of  the  Churches.  And  unless  his  own  Church  assembly 
has  put  itself  on  record  in  some  detail,  an  individual  delegate  can  only  answer 
the  question  “What  do  the  Churches  expect?”  in  his  personal  capacity. 
With  that  proviso,  I  will  do  my  best  to  contribute  a  general  reply. 

Except  so  far  as  Commissions  are  given  special  duties  under  Article  VI 
of  the  Constitution,  the  World  Council  discharges  its  functions  through  the 
Assembly  and  the  Central  Committee.  The  Assembly  is  the  principal  authority 
of  the  World  Council,  and  it  is  clearly  of  great  importance  that,  meeting 
every  five  years,  it  should  be  as  effective  a  body  as  possible,  in  the  harmony 
of  its  constituent  Churches,  the  themes  chosen  for  debate,  the  action  it  takes 
or  recommends,  and  in  the  impression  of  a  united  Christian  witness  which 
it  offers  to  the  world.  But  as  the  Central  Committee  exercises  the  functions 
of  the  Assembly  between  the  meetings,  we  ought  now  to  give  the  Central 
Committee  our  particular  attention.  It  will  be  by  the  Central  Committee’s 
decisions  and  policy,  and  by  the  conduct  of  the  business  of  the  World  Council 
by  the  General  Secretariat  (as  set  out  in  the  VUIth  Rule  of  the  World  Council) 
that  the  World  Council  will  be  judged.  I  take  it  that  the  Churches  will  expect 
the  World  Council  to  carry  out  the  functions  assigned  to  it  in  Article  III  of 
Constitution.  But  while  all  seven  will  be  remembered,  it  will  be  hardly  pos¬ 
sible  to  carry  them  all  out  at  the  same  place. 

With  regard  to  Faith  and  Order,  we  shall  be  expected  to  secure  that  the 
whole  of  this  side  of  our  work  shall  go  forward  in  the  proper  way,  as  provided 
in  the  Constitution,  through  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission.  It  is  of  course 
a  very  central  part  of  the  World  Council’s  work. 
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Further,  there  are  indications  from  various  quarters  that  the  theological 
interests  of  the  Churches  get  steadily  deeper,  as  the  theological  aspects  of 
contemporary  secular  issues  become  ever  plainer.  The  Study  Department 
therefore  should  be  regarded  as  of  particular  significance  ;  and  on  the  direction 
of  that  Department’s  activities,  its  choice  of  subjects,  its  ability  to  make  and 
maintain  contacts  with  the  best  theological  minds  of  the  Churches,  much  of  the 
World  Council’s  usefulness  will  depend.  It  should  therefore  work  in  close 
relation  with  the  Central  Committee  and  give  particular  attention,  if  asked, 
to  matters  which  seem  to  the  Central  Committee  to  have  special  priority. 

Again,  there  is  need,  it  seems  to  me,  of  developing  the  religious  basis  of 
our  ecumenical  action  :  in  other  words  of  deepening  the  life  of  worship  and 
prayer,  ecumenically  speaking ;  partly  by  interchange  of  our  Churches’ 
distinctive  experiences  and  traditions  ;  partly  by  the  discovery  of  ways  of 
common  prayer  in  the  Ecumenical  Movement  both  for  ourselves  at  our  Central 
Committee  meetings,  and  for  our  Churches  in  our  home  countries  ;  in  each 
case  without  contravening  a  particular  Church’s  laws  or  regulations. 

But,  bearing  all  that  I  have  just  said  in  mind,  we  have  also  necessarily 
to  consider  in  the  field  of  immediate  action,  what  the  Churches  expect  of  the 
World  Council  in  the  light  of  the  particular  historic  situation  existing  when 
it  was  founded  in  1948. 

Here  then  are  two  points  I  wish  especially  to  emphasise  : 

1.  The  World  Council  has  begun  at  a  time  when  nationalism  is  on  the 
increase,  and  when  the  world  is  acutely  divided  in  a  variety  of  ways,  economic, 
political  and  spiritual.  Its  very  existence  is  therefore  a  demonstration  of  a 
supra-national  unity.  It  is  (to  quote  the  Report  of  Section  IV  of  the  Amster¬ 
dam  Assembly) : 

“a  living  expression  of  this  fellowship,  transcending  race  and  nation,  class 
and  culture,  knit  together  in  faith,  service  and  understanding.  Its  aim 
will  be  to  hasten  international  reconciliation  through  its  own  members 
and  through  the  co-operation  of  all  Christian  Churches  and  of  all  men 
of  goodwill.” 

The  Churches  expect  the  World  Council,  and  especially  the  Central  Com¬ 
mittee,  to  do  everything  in  its  power  to  emphasise  this  supra-national  unity ; 
and  where  another  kind  of  supra-national  unity  is  presented,  based  on  class 
or  race,  to  proclaim  the  unity  of  Christians  in  Christ,  and  its  implications, 
with  all  the  greater  conviction.  The  Churches  expect  the  Central  Committee 
to  be  a  unity  in  itself,  a  real  fellowship  in  the  personal  relations  of  its  members, 
in  and  out  of  its  meetings.  Its  members  ought  also  to  convey  the  fact  of  the 
fellowship  as  far  as  they  can,  wherever  they  are  :  standing  not  only  for  their 
own  Churches,  but  for  the  World  Council.  The  World  Council  must  not 
in  any  way  present  itself  as  a  single  unified  Church  structure  independent  of 
the  Churches,  but  it  should  stand  for  something  —  in  particular  the  Central 
Committee  with  the  General  Secretariat  should  be  the  body  to  which  Christians 
(outside  the  Church  of  Rome)  would  naturally  resort  for  strength  and  support. 
It  should  live  up  to  the  statement  made  in  the  Amsterdam  Message  :  “We 
intend  to  stay  together.” 

In  this  same  task  of  emphasising  the  unity  of  a  supra-national  fellowship 
I  would  include  the  fourth  function  of  the  World  Council : 

“To  promote  the  growth  of  ecumenical  consciousness  in  the  members 
of  all  Churches.” 
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I  believe  that  the  Central  Committee  ought  to  insist  on  the  necessity  of 
developing  ever  widening  circles  of  active  Christian  interest  in  the  ecumenical 
movement.  It  is  a  lead  from  the  World  Council  itself  to  the  National  Councils 
and  to  the  countries  that  is  needed  to  press  for  the  development  of  a  steadily 
increasing  body  of  supporters  and  believers  in  the  ecumenical  reality,  whether 
known  as  Friends  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches  or  by  some  other  name. 

2.  There  is  a  second  point  which  I  wish  to  emphasise  in  connection  with 
the  historic  setting  of  the  birth  of  the  World  Council.  There  are  particular 
idolatries  or  falsehoods  rampant  today,  of  which  the  Assembly  spoke  in 
trenchant  but  general  terms.  In  the  Report  of  Section  III  there  was  a  vigorous 
treatment  of  laissez-faire  capitalism  and  Marxian  Communism.  In  the  Report 
of  Section  IV  there  was  vigorous  treatment  of  the  attacks  made  in  some  parts 
of  the  world  on  the  Rule  of  Law  and  on  Human  Rights  and  Fundamental 
Freedoms.  The  Report  of  Section  IV  said  : 

“The  Churches  have  an  important  part  in  laying  that  common  found¬ 
ation  of  moral  conviction  without  which  any  system  of  law  will  break 
down.” 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  Churches  expect  the  World  Council  to  make  good 
that  claim  —  to  attempt  to  state  what  the  Christian  faith  has  to  offer  to  “a 
solid  basis  for  international  and  supernational  law”  (see  Max  Huber’s  essay 
in  the  Universal  Church  and  the  World  of  Nations ,  p.  108).  There  are  few 
more  urgent  or  important  projects  to  which  the  Study  Department  could  give 
its  attention.  As  a  corollary  of  this  the  Churches  would  expect  the  World 
Council  to  state  the  positive  implications  of  a  dynamic  Christian  faith  for  all 
economic  and  international  relationships. 

Still  more  I  would  urge  that  the  Churches  expect  the  World  Council  to 
act  with  courage  with  regard  to  particular  situations  immediately  facing  the 
public  (where  there  are  flagrant  violations  of  Christian  principles  which  the 
Assembly  stoutly  proclaimed  at  Amsterdam).  I  do  not  now  take  the  question 
of  what  the  World  Council  could  attempt,  or  how  it  could  marshal  its  forces 
if  there  were  an  imminent  threat  of  war.  It  is  too  big  a  topic  to  attempt  to 
handle  by  the  way.  But  it  does  seem  to  me  that  the  Central  Committee  has 
a  duty  to  discharge  to  the  Churches  in  giving  further  guidance  on  the  attitude 
which  Christians  ought  to  adopt  towards  communism.  The  facts  are  of 
course  the  crucial  thing.  But  speaking  generally,  should  the  facts  show 
particular  situations  or  types  of  situations  in  which  there  are  flagrant  violations 
of  Christian  principles,  which  the  Assembly  has  already  stoutly  proclaimed, 
at  a  particular  Central  Committee  meeting,  the  Churches  would,  I  believe, 
expect  the  Central  Committee  to  point  them  out.  No  doubt  careful  judgment 
has  to  be  exercised,  and  there  must  be  a  sense  of  priorities  :  there  must  also 
be  no  mistake  about  the  facts.  But  there  are  certain  issues  on  which  the 
Churches  will  surely  expect  the  Central  Committee  to  declare  its  mind  in  a 
definite  form.  There  is  much  to  be  said  for  applying  the  general  statement 
endorsed  by  the  Assembly  last  year  as  to  condemning  persecution  and  dis¬ 
crimination  on  grounds  of  race  and  colour,  and  urging  the  Churches  with 
all  the  resources  at  their  disposal  to  oppose  enforced  segregation  on  these 
grounds  to  the  change  for  the  worse  due  to  recent  legislation  in  South  Africa. 
This  is  a  particular  situation  in  which  C.C.I.A.  would  certainly  help  us. 

Further,  judging  from  reports  in  the  press  —  American,  British  and 
Belgian  (to  mention  papers  that  I  have  seen)  and  a  recent  debate  in  the  National 
Assembly  of  the  Church  of  England,  many  Churches  would  appear  to  expect. 
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as  of  still  greater  urgency,  the  applications  by  the  Central  Committee  of  the 
Assembly’s  general  statement  about  “utterly  opposing  totalitarianism  wherever 
found”  and  about  pressing  for  “freedom  of  speech  and  expression,  of  asso¬ 
ciation  and  assembly  ...  freedom  from  arbitrary  arrest”  to  the  present  situation 
in  large  parts  of  Eastern  Europe. 

There  may  of  course  be  other  things  which  the  Churches  expect  of  the 
World  Council.  But  to  sum  up  in  the  briefest  way,  I  believe  that  there  is 
nothing  more  important  for  the  future  of  the  World  Council  than  (1)  a 
conviction  on  the  part  of  all  member  Churches  that  the  fellowship  of  Churches 
represented  in  the  World  Council  is  a  living  and  a  reliable  fellowship,  and 
that  the  Churches  will  really  stand  together  whatever  trouble  may  come  ; 
and  (2)  courage  on  the  part  of  the  Central  Committee  to  apply  Christian 
principles,  especially  those  clearly  affirmed  at  Amsterdam,  in  a  definite  way 
to  a  particular  situation,  should  the  facts  warrant  and  the  need  arise. 


Appendix  7. 

The  Church’s  Action  in  International  Affairs 

by  Mr.  K.  G.  Grubb 

N.  B.  —  The  Executive  Committee  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches  decided  in 
February  1949  that  the  function  of  the  Church  in  the  international  situation  should  be  a 
major  topic  for  the  Central  Committee  in  July,  and  that  Bishop  Berggrav  should  introduce 
this  subject.  Subsequently  he  was  taken  ill,  and  had  to  abandon  the  task.  Mr.  Kenneth  G. 
Grubb  was  requested  to  take  his  place.  But  by  this  time  it  was  impossible  to  circulate  the 
material,  and  the  paper  therefore  comes  to  the  Central  Committee  without  due  digestion. 
It  has  been  discussed  with  the  president  of  the  C.C.I.A.,  Baron  van  Asbeck,  and  with  certain 
World  Council  of  Churches’  officers,  and  amended.  An  attempt  has  been  made  to  present 
Bishop  Berggrav’s  own  approach,  but  the  material  on  which  alone  justice  could  be  done 
to  it  was  not  to  hand. 

1.  This  paper  is  necessarily  concerned  at  certain  points  with  the  function 
of  the  Commission  of  the  Churches  on  International  Affairs  (C.C.I.A.),  but 
the  concern  of  the  Churches  in  this  field  is  much  wider  than  can  be  fulfilled 
through  any  one  body.  This  is  the  first  principle  to  grasp.  To  establish  a 
central  body  with  special  functions  is  a  sensible  and  may  prove  to  be  a  profit¬ 
able  step,  for  specialised  duties  require  specialised  attention.  But  it  is  churchmen 
themselves,  who  are  citizens,  as  well  as  the  Churches  as  institutions,  and 
governments  as  authorities,  that  are  involved  in  international  conflict.  The 
whole  life  of  mankind  is  at  stake,  and,  indeed,  the  fateful  doubt  is  whether 
existence  on  this  planet  can  continue.  Whether  it  can  and  of  what  quality 
it  must  be,  are  intimately  related.  Indeed,  an  answer  to  the  former  depends 
on  the  latter.  If  the  Churches  have  anything  to  say  at  all,  they  are  concerned 
with  the  quality  of  civilised  life.  In  this  sense  nothing  international  is  alien 
to  them.  But  it  is  also  true  that  there  are  some  questions  in  which  they  are 
more  directly  involved  than  others,  and  some  on  which  they  can  speak  more 
authoritatively  than  others,  and  these  distinctions  of  sphere,  authority  and 
appropriateness  must  be  discovered  and  stated.  Moreover,  there  are  some 
questions  which  are  best  handled  through  a  central  organ  action  on  behalf 
of  all,  and  others  which  are  best  left  to  multiple  action  or  even  to  the  conscience 
of  thousands  of  individual  Christians  acting  as  they  feel  impelled. 
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2.  Amsterdam  Section  IV  report  did  not  contain  anything  striking.  The 
most  useful  material  in  it  has  been  the  paragraphs  on  the  observance  of  Human 
Rights,  and  the  Declaration  on  Religious  Liberty.  But  the  most  important 
material,  when  taking  a  long  view,  lies  in  the  paragraphs  on  the  strengthening 
and  extending  of  world  organisations.  The  discussions  at  Amsterdam, 
however,  showed  that  the  preliminary  studies  had  not  taken  sufficient  account 
of  the  strength  of  pacifist  sentiment  in  the  Churches.  I  must  admit  that, 
having  been  engaged  in  war  duties  for  seven  years  continuously,  it  had  simply 
not  occurred  to  me  that  anyone  still  assumed  that  this  Was  an  open  question. 
It  is  possible,  of  course,  that  Amsterdam  was  not  fully  representative  of 
the  rank  and  file  of  Christians  as  a  whole. 

3.  Amsterdam  takes  insufficient  account  of  the  grave  situation  of  the 
Church  in  the  fact  of  persecution  or  of  pressure  designed  to  secure  political 
conformity.  The  possibility  of  this  was  fully  realised  ;  the  gravity  and  com¬ 
plexity  of  the  issues  were  not.  The  fact  that  freedom  is  taken  for  granted  in 
America  and  largely  in  Britain  and  in  certain  other  countries  is  the  result 
of  quite  special  historical  conditions,  but  that,  in  the  world  as  a  whole,  it 
is  rather  exceptional,  a  social  rara  avis ,  needed  deeper  development.  In 
consequence,  our  treatment  of  rights  and  freedoms  in  Section  IV  tended 
to  be  somewhat  formalistic  and  unrelated  to  the  actual  evolution  of  some 
of  the  Churches. 

4.  Finally,  the  race  question  was  probably  not  sufficiently  ventilated, 
partly  through  lack  of  time  and  partly  through  the  necessarily  small  represent¬ 
ation  of  the  Younger  Churches.  But  the  real  reason  lies  beneath  this.  In 
no  other  question  of  the  kind  is  it  instinctively  felt  that  Christian  principles 
are  easy  to  quote,  revolutionary  to  follow  broadly,  whereas  it  is  very  difficult 
to  discuss  and  apply  them  except  in  regard  to  concrete  situations. 

5.  There  has  been  slow  development  since  Amsterdam.  This  has  been 
mostly  in  organisation  of  the  C.C.I.A.  in  general  educational  work,  in  the 
Declaration  and  Covenant  of  Human  Rights,  and  in  particular  matters, 
Palestine,  Spain  and  several  others.  On  the  question  of  how  to  secure  import¬ 
ant  theological  contributions  to  the  ulterior  problem  of  justice,  power,  peace 
and  war,  there  has  been  little  progress.  Theologians,  generally,  are  too  busy 
to  attach  much  importance  to  what,  to  them,  appear  to  be  matters  of  inferior 
importance  —  but  this  is  indeed  a  mistaken  view.  The  C.C.I.A.  itself  is  not 
equipped  to  function  as  a  theological  study  commission. 

6.  A  conference  was  held  at  Bossey  in  April  1949,  when  the  attendance 
was  fair  and  the  discussion  tolerable,  but  people  with  responsibility  in  inter¬ 
national  affairs  were  absent.  Among  other  findings,  the  Conference  stated 
a  series  of  questions  which  in  its  view  should  have  the  attention  of  the  Central 
Committee.  They  read  : 

(a)  How  can  the  World  Council  of  Churches  best  help  the  Churches 
whose  liberties  are  infringed  ? 

(b)  How  can  the  Churches  help  each  other  in  propagating,  maintaining, 
and  implementing  the  religious  freedoms  defined  by  the  Amsterdam 
Assembly  ? 

(c)  How  can  the  Churches  implement,  in  the  light  of  recent  develop¬ 
ments,  the  attitude  of  the  Amsterdam  Assembly  to  all  the  ideological 
conflicts  of  our  time  and  to  the  resulting  power  conflict  ?  What 
should  be  done  to  keep  alive  real  ecumenical  fellowship  within  the 
Churches  ? 
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(d)  How  can  the  World  Council  of  Churches  best  help  the  Younger 
Churches  which  have  to  cope  with  the  problems  of  communism, 
colonialism  and  nationalism  ?  How  can  those  Churches  which  are 
not  yet  having  to  cope  with  one  or  more  of  these  problems  be  best 
helped  and  counselled  ? 

(e)  The  Conference  recommends  further  that  information  be  provided 
by  the  Churches  concerned,  on  serious  race  tensions  and  racial 
discrimination  in  several  parts  of  the  world,  with  recommendations 
as  to  how  the  ecumenical  movement  can  best  promote  a  just  solution 
of  them.  These  questions  are  clearly  not  exclusive  of  others,  some 
of  which  are  mentioned  in  this  paper. 

7.  It  is  quite  clear  that  the  danger  in  all  this  is  that  the  Churches,  and 
particularly  their  central  organs,  will  be  swamped.  They  will  have  so  many 
international  things  to  do  that  they  will  do  none  of  them.  Nothing  would 
help  the  C.C.I.A.  more  than  an  order  of  priorities,  yet  this  is  to  ask  for  the 
impossible.  What  is  the  priority  between  Holy  Places  in  Palestine  and  oppress¬ 
ed  Hereros  in  South  West  Africa  ?  The  questions  are  not  comparable  and  they 
shift  and  change  in  importance.  Nevertheless  it  is  very  desirable  that  the 
C.C.I.A.  should  obtain  from  the  Central  Committee  some  broad  indications 
of  what  the  Churches  consider  important. 

8.  A  distinction  should,  perhaps,  be  made  between  issues  which  are 
primarily  domestic  and  those  which  are  primarily  international.  It  is  not  a 
fundamental  distinction  because  nationalism  is  not  irrelevant  to  the  spiritual 
life  of  the  Church.  The  question  of  communism  is  an  example.  Communism 
as  a  social  and  political  system  is  not  for  the  C.C.I.A.  to  study :  in  its  inter¬ 
national  policy  and  action  it  is.  The  two  are  connected  but  unless  a  line  is 
drawn  somewhere  the  total  might  well  be  unmanageable.  There  is  a  negro 
problem  in  the  United  States  and  a  Bantu  problem  in  South  Africa  and  the 
Churches  are  concerned  with  them,  and  Christians  in  the  local  Church  cannot 
say  “Hands  off !”  on  the  grounds  of  their  localised  domestic  character.  It 
remains  a  matter  of  prudential  calculation  whether  practical  progress  is 
likely  to  be  made  by  regarding  any  problem  as  an  international  one  because 
(like  gambling  or  any  other  evil)  it  disturbs  the  Christian  conscience.  But 
such  practical  progress  can  only  be  pushed  forward  if  Christians  in  other 
countries  are  fully  aware  of  the  existence  of  the  problem  and  its  implications , 
if  they  are  following  developments  with  sympathy  for  all  the  parties  concerned 
and  with  an  acute  sense  of  their  own  spiritual  responsibility. 

9.  The  recommendations  of  the  Bossey  April  conference  on  international 
questions  have  been  quoted  above.  Perhaps  it  would  be  as  well,  at  the  expense 
of  superficiality,  just  to  list  some  important  general  issues  and  then  take  a 
rapid  trip  round  the  world,  merely  noting  some  of  the  points  and  places 
where  international  friction  is  generated.  This  done,  it  will  be  possible  to 
glance  again  at  the  general  issues,  at  some  of  the  basic  conceptions,  by  means 
of  a  brief  commentary  designed  to  indicate  their  significance  for  the  Churches. 
In  fisting  these  general  issues  as  well  as  friction  points  it  may  assist  the  judgment 
of  the  Central  Committee  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches  to  ask  queries, 
as  the  following : 

(a)  Can  the  question  under  reference  be  usefully  handled  by  international 
action  ?  Does  it  involve  relations  between  the  nations,  so  that  it  can 
be  taken  up  between  them  directly  or  at  the  United  Nations  or 
elsewhere  ? 
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(b)  Is  it  a  question  in  which  the  ecumenical  conscience  of  the  Churches 
is  roused,  and  to  be  handled  by  the  Churches  in  different  nations 
supporting  one  another  ?  Often  a  question  which  starts  as  (b)  must 
be  turned  into  (a). 

(c)  Is  it  a  question  which  (i)  although  not  important  at  present,  is  likely 
to  be  so  ?  (ii)  Shows  some  likelihood  of  yielding  response  to  action  ? 
(iii)  Can  be  handled  by  other  bodies  better  than  central  ones  like 
the  World  Council  of  Churches,  the  International  Missionary  Council 
or  the  C.C.I.A.  ? 

10.  The  General  Issues 

(a)  The  ideological  conflict  and  the  international  tension  created  by  it. 

(b )  War  and  power,  peaceful  change  and  the  pursuit  of  justice,  (c)  The  rule  of 
law  and  its  recognition  in,  and  by,  international  institutions ;  natural  law  as 
applied  to  international  relations,  (d)  The  building-up  of  an  international 
legal  order  by  creating  supra-national,  not  purely  governmental,  agencies 
and  institutions,  (e)  The  definition  and  observance  of  human  rights  and 
fundamental  freedoms,  particularly  religious  liberty ;  action  of  the  Churches 
when  these  rights  are  flouted,  (f)  Problems  of  social  justice  and  economic 
order  in  the  world,  (g )  Problems  of  race  and  colour,  the  progress  of  dependent 
peoples,  including  Trusteeship. 

N.  B.  —  The  refugee  problem,  in  most  of  its  aspects,  is  presumably  the  responsibility 
of  the  Ecumenical  Refugee  Commission. 

1 1 .  Some  of  the  particular  problems  usually  involving  one  or  another  of 
these  broad  considerations  are  as  follows  : 

Europe 

(a)  The  Peace  Treaty  with  Germany,  and  the  rights  and  prospects  of 
German  missions  ;  war  trials,  and  repatriation  for  trial ;  the  place 
of  Germany  in  Europe. 

(b)  Positions  and  actions  to  be  taken  by  the  Churches  and  by  the  World 
Council  of  Churches  in  regard  to  alleged  persecution  of,  or  discrimi¬ 
nation  against,  Church  leaders  and  members,  e.g.  Bulgaria,  Hungary, 
Spain. 

(c)  The  attitude  of  the  Churches  to  the  Council  of  Europe. 

Near  and  Middle  East 

(a)  Palestine  :  the  status  of  Jerusalem  ;  the  Holy  Places  ;  the  property 
of  Churches  and  Missions  ;  freedom  of  religion  and  education. 

(b)  Egypt  and  other  Middle  East  countries:  freedom  of  Churches  and 
Missions  and  of  religious  confession,  education  and  propaganda  ; 
the  Anglo-Egyptian  Sudan. 

Africa 

( a)  The  race  and  colour  questions  of  South  Africa  and  other  countries  — 
Bantu,  coloured  and  Indian  ;  the  future  of  the  Protectorates. 

(b)  Trusteeship  e.  g.  in  S.W.  Africa. 

( c)  The  African  in  areas  of  rapid  economic  development,  e.  g.  Tanganyika. 

( d)  Progress  of  religious  freedom  in  areas  of  Italian  influence  and  in  the 
Portuguese  colonies. 

East  Asia 

(a)  The  relations  between  China  and  the  Western  powers ;  status  of  the 
Church  in  China. 

(b)  The  future  of  Japan. 

(c)  Indonesia  and  other  new  states  in  S.  East  Asia.  On  this  question 
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the  Bossey  April  Conference  recommended  that  the  Central  Com¬ 
mittee  might  issue  a  statement  covering  : 

(i)  the  sympathy  felt  by  the  Churches  with  nations  who  are  trying 
to  build  up  self-government  and  national  life,  remembering  that 
this  involves  mutual  responsibilities  between  nations  ; 

(ii)  the  importance  of  complying  with  the  demands  of  the  rule  of 
law,  and  the  tolerance,  the  recognition  of  human  rights  and 
fundamental  freedoms  in  the  political,  economic  and  social 
sphere  ; 

(iii)  the  need  for  continuing  responsibilities  on  the  part  of  other 
nations  to  help  such  states  as  would  welcome  it,  with  technical 
assistance,  personnel  and  finance,  without  trying  to  retain  or  to 
get  any  political  supervision  or  control. 

America 

(a)  The  status  of  the  Negro  in  the  U.S.A. 

(b)  The  freedom  of  religion,  the  observance  of  human  rights  in  certain 
Latin  American  republics. 

(c)  The  attitude  of  the  Churches  to  the  Atlantic  Pact. 

12.  The  ideological  conflict  and  the  international  tensions  involved  in  it 

The  Bossey  Conference  prepared  a  report  on  this  subject,  which  subse¬ 
quently  was  considered  by  the  C.C.I.A.  Executive  Committee  at  its  meeting, 
July  4-6.  The  Executive  Committee  of  the  C.C.I.A.  submits  to  the  Central 
Committee  the  following  amended  form  of  the  report,  for  such  disposition 
as  may  seem  desirable  : 

i.  The  Amsterdam  Assembly  refused  to  equate  the  Christian  cause  with 
any  of  the  political  or  social  ideologies  or  systems.  This  attitude  has  been 
approved  by  the  Churches,  but  has  been  misunderstood  and  attacked  by 
some  representatives  of  both  ideological  camps.  At  the  same  time,  recent 
events  in  the  ideological  realm  have  again  deepened  the  chasm  between  the 
two  worlds.  The  World  Council  must  therefore  make  clear  that  it  desires 
not  only  to  confirm  the  position  taken  by  the  Assembly,  but  also  to  give  it 
greater  substance  in  the  light  of  recent  developments. 

ii.  Communism  creates  a  specific  problem  for  the  Churches  because  it 
claims  to  provide  a  complete  answer  to  all  questions  of  life.  In  the  present 
situation  communism  fights  the  Churches  indirectly.  Its  policy  is  to  allow 
the  Churches  to  exist  within  the  narrow  limits  defined  by  the  exigencies  of  the 
present  tactical  situation.  For  it  believes  that,  in  course  of  time,  the  Church, 
having  lost  contact  with  the  vital  forces  of  society,  will  automatically  die  out. 
Therefore  the  mission  of  the  Church  in  this  situation  is  to  prove,  through 
its  witness  and  life,  that  the  Spirit  which  maintains  it  is  a  dynamic  reality 
in  personal  and  social  life.  The  dynamism  of  communism  needs  to  be  con¬ 
fronted  by  the  Christian  Church  transformed  into  a  community  of  new  men 
in  Christ.  The  first  answer  of  the  Church  to  communism  must  be  the  renewal 
of  the  Church  itself. 

iii.  The  Churches  must  claim  and  make  use  of  the  liberty  to  proclaim 
the  Gospel,  to  witness  to  all  sections  of  the  people,  especially  to  youth,  to 
organise  their  own  life,  and  to  maintain  effective  contacts  with  their  sister 
Churches.  The  meaning  of  religious  liberty  has  been  defined  by  the  Amsterdam 
Assembly,  and  the  Churches  cannot  accept  anything  less.  For  this  liberty  is 
rooted  in  the  Gospel  as  the  Word  of  God  which  cannot  be  bound.  The 
Churches  cannot  accept  the  claim  that  all  rights  are  to  be  granted  and  defined 
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by  the  State.  The  mission  of  the  Church  is  not  only  to  “hold  religious  ser¬ 
vices,”  but  also  to  proclaim  the  Will  of  God  for  all  realms  of  life  and  to  trans¬ 
late  it  into  action.  On  the  other  hand,  religious  liberty  should  never  become 
a  pretext  for  a  clericalism  which  seeks  to  maintain  political  power  or  privilege. 

iv.  The  Church  is  deeply  concerned  with  the  fate  of  man,  and  with  his 
duties  and  rights.  The  Church’s  freedom  must,  therefore,  include  the  right 
to  exercise  its  prophetic  ministry  with  regard  to  the  condition  of  man  in 
society.  Its  convincing  power  depends  on  its  readiness  to  obey  fully  the 
demands  of  the  Gospel  in  society  and  on  its  remaining  free  from  social  and 
political  entanglements.  The  Church  must  make  it  clear  that  it  defends  no 
other  interests  than  the  true  interest  of  man,  who  is  entitled  to  be  treated  as  a 
creature  of  God  and  must,  therefore,  never  be  viewed  as  a  mere  means  to 
an  end. 

v.  The  success  of  communism  judges  and  challenges  the  Churches  and 
demands  a  response  of  repentance  and  of  fruits  of  repentance.  The  Churches 
must  recognise  that  through  the  inadequacy  and  social  irrelevance  of  their 
witness  they  bear  a  heavy  share  of  responsibility  for  the  present  state  of  society. 

vi.  In  all  nations  the  basic  problem  to-day  is  that  of  the  spiritual  and  moral 
vacuum  of  the  modern  mass-society.  In  the  presence  of  this,  the  Churches 
stand  for  “new  and  creative  solutions.”  The  right  relation  between  justice, 
freedom  and  order  has  nowhere  been  achieved.  The  Churches  must  face  the 
theological  problems  involved.  But  new  solutions  will  require  not  only  a 
theoretical  approach,  but  by  courageous  witness,  imaginative  action  and 
persevering  efforts  to  meet  the  concrete  social  and  political  needs  of  the 
peoples.  The  Churches  must  stand  for  an  order  of  society  in  which  such 
constructive  action  is  allowed  and  encouraged. 

vii.  Talk  of  preparation  for  war  between  two  parts  of  the  world  dominate 
the  international  situation.  In  this  struggle  for  power  every  nation  becomes 
involved.  There  is  at  present  no  simple  solution.  Neither  war,  whether 
labelled  “aggressive,”  “preventive”  or  “defensive,”  nor  the  sacrifice  of  justice 
for  the  sake  of  a  false  peace  is  any  solution.  Since  the  Church  recognises  the 
evils  of  both  war  and  appeasement,  it  must  support  the  statesmen  in  their 
search  for  provisional  solutions  which  may  pave  the  way  for  durable  adjustment 
along  peaceful  lines. 

viii.  The  Church  must  resist  the  danger  of  exploitation  for  political 
and  propagandistic  purposes  by  both  sides.  Tension  and  conflict  between 
the  Churches  and  their  environment  may  provide  special  opportunities  to 
manifest  the  creative  nature  of  the  Christian  faith.  In  these  matters  each 
Church  has  to  make  its  own  concrete  decisions.  And  it  may  well  happen  that 
on  specific  points  their  decisions  will  be  at  variance  with  each  other. 

ix.  Every  possible  effort  must  be  made  to  maintain  the  ecumenical  fellow¬ 
ship  between  the  Churches  in  the  areas  under  different  political  systems.  This 
will  be  possible  only  if  the  Churches  show  imagination  and  patience  with 
each  other,  learn  from  and  challenge  each  other,  remembering  that  if  one 
thinks  he  is  of  Christ,  the  other  is  Christ’s  also  (II  Cor.  10,  7),  and  intercede 
continually  for  each  other,  that  the  Holy  Spirit  may  teach  the  Churches  in  all 
different  situations  to  act  as  the  Church  of  Christ.  Through  the  unity  of  the 
Church,  God  speaks  to  a  divided  world. 

13.  War,  power  ;  peaceful  change  and  the  pursuit  of  justice 

Nothing  useful  can  be  said  here  in  a  short  space.  Amsterdam  showed 
that,  in  spite  of  the  limited  common  ground  there  stated,  there  was  (in  my 
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opinion)  a  widening  divergence  of  view  between  Christians.  There  were  those 
who  remembered  Munich  1938,  and  resolved  that  they  would  never  again  be 
willing  abettors  of  a  betrayal  of  even  relative  justice.  There  were  those  who 
could  not  forget  Hiroshima,  and  assumed  with  fair  reason  that  a  future  war 
would  be  an  atomic  war,  and  were  against  it.  I  think  that  more  attention 
needs  to  be  paid  by  the  Churches  both  to  the  psychological  compensations 
which  must  take  the  place  of  war,  and  the  cohesive  forces  which  must  be 
created  if  a  world-wide  unity,  even  if  in  some  degree  reached,  is  not  to  break 
down. 

14.  The  rule  of  law  and  its  recognition  in ,  and  by ,  international  institutions  ; 

Natural  Law  applied  to  international  relations 

It  is  here  that  Bishop  Berggrav  has  advanced  some  important  proposals. 
He  argues  generally  that  the  Churches  should  adopt  a  declaration  of  the 
fundamental  meaning  and  relevance  of  law  in  international  affairs  and  force 
the  nations  to  accept  it.  This  declaration  should  claim  : 

(a)  that  the  nations  recognise  the  fundamental  law  of  the  Creator  as  the 
only  basis  and  stronghold  of  human  rights  and  order  and  of  inter¬ 
national  law; 

(b)  that  this  law  of  the  Creator  is  supreme  to  all  human  law-making  and 
not  subject  to  approval  or  disapproval  of  political  powers  ; 

(c )  that  the  nations  draw  up  a  plan  for  written  international  law  in  para¬ 
graphs  to  be  ratified  by  all  nations  and  appealing  to  the  conscience  of 
mankind,  and  that  they  submit  conflicts  between  nations  to  an  Inter¬ 
national  Court. 

15.  If  the  Churches  are  to  carry  weight,  e.  g.  with  the  United  Nations, 
it  must  be  (the  argument  goes)  because  they  are  generally  and  deeply  con¬ 
cerned.  Therefore  churchmen  must  not  only  have  facts  and  figures,  but  must 
possess  general  principles  which  go  beyond  mere  goodwill.  Such  a  declaration 
accepted  and  used  by  the  Churches  would  supply  their  need.  The  Churches 
must  have  a  bold  answer  to  the  question  “Shall  fundamental  human  and 
national  law  be  under  God,  or  under  ‘Nature’  i.  e.  under  the  rule  of  naked 
power  ?”  Or  :  “Is  there  a  responsibility  towards  a  rule  above  men  and  above 
the  State  ?”  Even  if  politicians  are  sceptical,  this  argument  will  appeal  to  the 
people  and  create  an  atmosphere  conducive  to  subsequent  useful  actions. 

16.  On  the  actual  mode  of  Christian  action,  Bishop  Berggrav  advances 
four  propositions.  The  “Christian  conviction”  is  in  itself  an  active  element 
in  the  life  of  society.  Secondly,  Church  action  in  international  affairs  may 
be  either  specifically  Christian  (e.  g.  prayer)  or  active  promotion  (e.  g. recon¬ 
struction  and  relief).  Thirdly,  principles  must  be  proclaimed  and  standards 
upheld.  Finally,  on  the  basis  of  these  principles,  direct  approach  must  be 
made  to  governments  and  authorities. 

17.  These  views  have  elicited  comment  from  various  quarters.  In  general 
Mr.  Dulles  is  not  in  agreement  with  Bishop  Berggrav.  He  stresses,  however, 
that  the  Churches  can  render  two  services.  They  can  get  their  members  to 
realise  that  their  moral  judgments  can,  in  the  aggregate,  be  influential,  and 
they  can  contribute  to  a  more  accurate  knowledge  of  the  facts.  Professor 
Toynbee  desires  a  certain  re-formulation  of  some  of  Bishop  Berggrav’ s  main 
positions  and  he  desires  the  general  approach  to  be  pursued  in  common 
partnerships  with  the  adherents  of  the  other  living  religions,  Jews,  Muslims, 
Par  sees,  Hindus  and  Buddhists. 
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18.  The  proper  formulation  of  Christian  principles  applicable  to  the 
field  of  international  affairs  is  a  considerable  task  but  one  which  ought  to  be 
undertaken  by  the  Churches.  There  is  invaluable  material  in  the  reports  of 
the  Oxford  and  Amsterdam  meetings  and,  no  doubt,  in  the  findings  of  other 
gatherings.  By  a  survey  of  this  material,  and  by  new  study  of  such  a  field 
as  Bishop  Berggrav  wishes  to  explore,  it  should  be  possible  eventually  to 
formulate  principles  on  which  the  Churches  might  agree.  It  would  then  be 
more  possible  to  see  how  far  the  policy  of  nations  affirmatively  expresses,  is 
compatible  with,  or,  in  whole  or  in  part,  is  opposed  to  Christian  principles. 
But  this  needs,  as  far  as  can  be,  to  be  related  to  particular  decisions  and 
situations. 

19.  The  Bossey  April  conference  carefully  considered  Bishop  Berggrav’s 
principal  proposal.  They  considered  that  it  involved  very  far-reaching  and 
detailed  labour,  of  which  the  ultimate  influence  was  uncertain.  Finally,  they 
minuted  as  follows  : 

(i)  They  should  not  advise  the  Central  Committee  in  July  to  discuss  the 
diverse  problems  of  Natural  Law  applied  to  International  Law ; 
but  that 

(ii)  A  group  of  specialists,  including  jurists  and  theologians,  be  invited 
to  study  the  problems ;  and  that 

(iii)  The  membership  of  this  committee  should  include  different  theological 
positions  as  well  as  international  and  inter-confessional  representation. 

20.  The  Bossey  authorities,  in  consultation  with  the  C.C.I.A.  and  the 
Study  Department  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches,  have  now  decided  to 
hold  a  conference  of  this  kind  in  1950.  We  propose  that  the  terms  of  rerefence 
of  this  conference  should  be 

To  consider  : 

(a)  the  evolution  of  the  statement  of  Natural  Law  and  its  relevance  to 
the  international  society  of  to-day  ; 

(b)  the  Christian  understanding  of  Law  and  Justice ; 

(c)  the  confrontation  of  Natural  Law  and  the  Christian  understanding 
of  Law  and  Justice  and  their  relationship. 

It  is  further  proposed  that  the  following  be  appointed  as  a  preparatory 
commission  for  the  conference :  Professor  Kagi  (Switzerland),  Professor 
Ellul  (France),  Professor  Baron  van  Asbeck  (Netherlands),  one  American, 
one  German  and  one  English  authority. 

The  conference  itself,  if  successful,  may  be  presumed  to  lead  to  continued 
study  and  the  proposal  should,  therefore,  fulfil  the  intention  of  the  Bossey 
April  conference. 

21.  The  building  up  of  an  international  legal  order ,  i.e.  by  creating  supra¬ 
national ,  not  purely  governmental ,  agencies  and  institutions 

It  is  not  enough  to  examine  problems  of  war  and  power  and  the  pursuit 
of  justice,  or  on  the  other  hand  those  concerning  the  rule  of  law  and  its 
recognition,  and  related  problems.  For  without  providing  the  proper  agencies 
destined  to  uphold  that  rule  of  law  and  to  aid  the  realisation  of  the  precepts 
of  justice  in  concrete  cases,  the  rather  loose  society  of  nations  will  mark  time 
instead  of  moving  onwards  to  a  more  integrated  community,  dedicated  to 
obedience  to  a  legal  order  of  its  own.  All  this,  of  course,  is  of  vital  importance 
for  the  voluntary  regulation  of  common  interests  of  the  nations,  or  of  specific 
nations  in  a  certain  region,  and  for  the  settlement  of  non-legal  disputes  for  which 
an  efficient  non-partisan  machinery  is  still  in  a  primitive,  underdeveloped  state. 
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22.  The  definition  and  observance  of  human  rights  and  fundamental  freedoms, 

particularly  religious  liberty  ;  action  of  the  Churches  when  such  rights  are 

flouted 

Through  the  instrumentality  of  the  C.C.I.A.,  and  in  particular  owing 
to  the  good  work  of  Dr.  Nolde,  the  position  of  the  Churches  in  the  formal 
field  of  Human  Rights,  has  been  ably  advanced  and  well  held,  and  definite 
results  secured.  It  should  be  pointed  out  that  the  work  of  the  United  Nations 
on  the  International  Bill  of  Human  Rights,  even  though  unfinished,  has 
definite  bearing  at  the  level  of  international  affairs  upon  all  the  general  issues 
fisted  in  paragraph  10  and  on  many  of  the  particular  problems  in  paragraph  1 1 . 
For  example,  the  Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights,  adopted  in  Paris, 
has  at  numerous  times  been  invoked  to  support  proposed  action  by  various 
U.N.  organs.  The  present  effort  to  make  the  observance  of  human  rights 
a  matter  of  international  responsibility  should  be  viewed,  not  only  in  the 
fight  of  its  significance  for  the  fife  and  work  of  the  Churches,  but  also  in  terms 
of  its  bearing  upon  the  development  of  peaceful  relations  among  governments 
under  a  legal  order.  Much  work  remains  to  be  done,  as  the  U.N.  proceeds 
with  the  drafting  of  standards  of  human  rights  and  measures,  to  realize  them 
in  practice.  The  Churches  should  recognize  the  importance  of  this  work, 
while  it  is  still  in  process  —  both  for  their  own  fife  and  for  world  affairs. 
When  it  is  finished,  they  must  continue  to  face  the  problem  of  utilizing  the 
gains  that  have  been  made. 

23.  The  questions  raised  by  the  recent  trials  of  churchmen  demand  further 
consideration.  Dr.  ’t  Hooft,  in  a  paper  circulated  to  members  of  the  Central 
Committee,  has  raised  the  crucial  enquiry  of  whether  there  is  religious  per¬ 
secution  in  Eastern  Europe.  A  convenient  religious  conformity  can  nicely 
serve  the  purposes  of  the  communist  state.  Marxists  have  an  understanding 
of  the  meaning  of  religion  and  liberty  totally  different  from  that  of  the  West, 
and  does  this  understanding  allow  the  Churches  to  be  anything  other  than 
a  worshipping  community  ?  But  the  Churches  cannot  allow  themselves  to 
be  content  with  an  attitude  that  is  either  purely  reactionary  or  merely  of 
conformity,  still  less  with  that  of  an  independent  spectator.  They  must 
search  for  other  alternatives,  which  at  the  moment  may  seem  ineffective, 
or  even  impossible,  but  which  are  the  germ  of  a  solution  which  may  be  nearer 
than  is  commonly  believed. 

24.  Meanwhile,  the  Churches  have  grave  situations  to  face.  They  must, 
without  becoming  over  suspicious,  seek  a  realistic  knowledge  of  the  tactics  of 
communist  penetration  in  their  own  ranks.  There  is  also  the  need  to  analyse 
more  closely  the  types  of  discrimination  and  persecution  that  occur.  Broadly 
they  are : 

(1)  The  persecution  of  the  Church  by  the  materialistic  totalitarian  State. 
This  usually  starts  by  attacks  on  individuals  and  follows  the  usual  course 
of  seizure  of  schools  and  of  property  ;  control  of  appointments  ;  forbidding 
of  literature ;  confinement  of  preaching  to  churches,  and  its  censorship. 

(2)  Discrimination  against  the  Church,  and  sometimes  persecution  by  a 
State  which  aspires  in  some  sense  and  for  certain  purposes,  to  be  a  modern 
theocracy,  as  in  Islam.  This  may  follow  any  of  the  previous  steps,  but  is 
more  likely  to  concentrate  on  control  of  schools  ;  regulation  of  property  ; 
status  of  foreigners,  and  laws  of  minorities. 

(3)  Discrimination  by  one  branch  of  the  Church  against  another. 

25.  The  vital  question  is  how  the  Churches  can  mobilise  best  for  action 
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“if  any  member  suffer.”  Some  cases  of  persecution  are  clear  beyond  all 
reasonable  doubt.  That  is  not  to  say  that  Churchmen  are  immune  from 
faults  of  judgment,  and  courage  does  not  confer  any  such  immunity,  but 
that  is  no  excuse  for  persecution.  In  other  cases,  however,  the  facts  are 
difficult  to  ascertain  ;  it  may  well  appear  that  there  is  not  sufficient  ground 
on  which  to  protest  and  valuable  time  is  lost.  Rumours  are  put  about  by 
those  planning  persecution  so  that  they  can  elicit,  by  way  of  reply,  information 
that  they  need.  Of  equal  importance  is  the  consideration  that  messages, 
public  protests  or  official  representations  may  worsen  the  lot  of  the  victims. 

26.  It  has  to  be  asked  at  what  point  this  becomes  a  determining  consider¬ 
ation.  One  useful  deduction  may  be  made,  namely,  that  it  is  at  least  desirable 
that  a  centralised  system  of  information  be  maintained,  presumably  by  the 
World  Council  of  Churches,  about  delicate  and  crucial  situations.  In  the 
nature  of  the  case  this  is  difficult  and  may  itself  be  the  cause  of  subsequent 
accusations  of  political  interference.  Yet  it  is  important  that  such  intelligence 
should  be  both  accurate  and  available  at  short  notice.  If  a  serious  effort 
were  made  to  organise  this,  it  would  require  considerable  staff  and  expend¬ 
iture,  and  centralised  channelling  at  Geneva.  It  is  only,  however,  by  some 
such  measures  that  the  Churches  in  the  World  Council  of  Churches  could 
begin  to  build  up  an  organisation  as  well  equipped  as  that  of  the  Vatican. 
Competent  legal  advice  and  very  skilful  publicity  would  also  be  necessary. 
And  the  question  must  be  asked  how  the  World  Council  of  Churches  with 
six  Presidents  can  possibly  act  as  effectively  in  this  field  as  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  with  one.  It  is  possible  that  there  are  decentralised  methods  which 
are  even  more  effective  than  centralised  one,  but  they  are  not,  at  present, 
apparent.  Better  methods  of  voluntary  coordination  must,  however,  be  pursued. 

27.  Problems  of  social  justice  and  economic  order  in  the  world 

Thirty  years  of  I.L.O.  activities  must  have  convinced  the  world  that 
international  peace  is  dependent  also  on  the  realisation  of  social  justice  and 
the  recognition  of  justified  national  cooperations  and  political  cooperations. 
Very  carefully  and  with  great  circumspection  the  I.L.O.  Organisation  has 
explored  the  field  of  social  relations  in  so  far  as  they  affect  international 
cooperation  and  understanding.  In  this  field  the  Churches  have  their  proper 
word  to  speak  on  a  biblical  basis.  The  question  of  migration  and  of  seeking 
to  find  a  solution  for  the  painful  problem  of  uneven  distribution  of  the  world’s 
population,  and  of  the  restraints  put  in  some  places  on  the  free  movements 
of  coloured  peoples,  must  be  of  serious  concern  to  the  Churches. 

Similar  things  should  be  said  on  the  introduction  of  a  more  stable  economic 
order.  The  Churches  have  the  task  not  only  to  proclaim  that  the  Earth  is 
the  Lord’s  and  all  that  therein  is,  but  very  much  more  to  explore  the  conse¬ 
quences  of  this  truth  for  the  economic  life  of  the  world.  They  have  their 
own  contribution  to  make  in  further  annulling  the  concept  formerly  prevailing 
of  the  autonomy  of  economic  life,  and  to  try  to  discover  the  just  attitude 
between  the  two  extremes  of  unfettered  competition  and  deadening  regim¬ 
entation  in  international  economic  relations.  At  the  same  time  the  just 
distribution  of  the  world’s  riches  and  aid  to  underdeveloped  peoples  con¬ 
stitute  two  living  problems  of  acute  actuality. 

28.  Problems  of  race  and  colour ,  the  progress  of  dependent  peoples ,  including 

Trusteeship 

Race  and  colour  and  caste  discrimination  within  the  Church  is  not  an 
international  problem  in  the  meaning  of  this  paper.  It  is  a  problem  of  the 
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whole  ecumenical  fellowship  and  its  solution  is  with  the  Churches  themselves. 
A  general  race  problem  such  as  that  in  South  Africa  demands,  first  of  all,  a  care¬ 
ful  understanding  of  what  is  the  position  of  the  Churches  involved  in  the  situation 
itself.  This  may  well  differ  as  between  Churches,  and  it  does  not  follow 
that  the  view  held  by  local  Churches,  even  if  unanimous,  is  that  which  should 
be  held  by  the  World  Council  of  Churches  or  the  International  Missionary 
Council.  In  South  Africa,  the  classic  case  in  this  field,  the  Churches  themselves 
are  not  agreed,  but  none  of  them  can,  for  this  reason,  be  refused  the  status 
of  being  a  Church.  Equally  difficult  is  the  question  whether  action  or  protest 
by  such  a  body  as  the  World  Council  of  Churches  should  be  undertaken  as 
an  act  of  social  justice,  or  whether  the  prudential  consideration  of  the  likeli¬ 
hood  of  protest  hardening  resistance  should  be  given  weight. 

29.  The  development  of  non-selfgoverning  peoples  is  of  outstanding 
importance  in  this  modern  epoch.  It  exceeds  by  far  the  primarily  emotional 
field  of  their  independence  of  self-government,  and  the  Churches  should 
avoid  the  temptation  of  extremism.  The  strengthening  of  the  autochthonous 
peoples,  each  after  their  talents  and  gifts,  their  protection  against  abuses, 
the  clash  of  industrialised  and  agrarian  parties  with  all  the  grave  conflicts 
and  dangers  resulting  from  it,  and  above  all  the  combat  against  unchristian 
methods  and  feelings  of  superiority  on  the  part  of  individuals  as  well  as  of 
groups  and  States,  the  exceptional  role  and  duties  of  colonial  powers  in  all 
these  matters,  constitute  a  heavy  task  for  the  world  and  for  the  Churches, 
who  here  again  have  to  speak  a  word  of  their  own,  coming  from  the  Christian 
convictions  on  the  dignity  of  man. 

All  these  questions  as  a  matter  of  course  arise  continually  in  the  trust 
territories  for  which  the  members  of  the  U.N.  bear  a  special  responsibility. 
Besides,  the  trusteeship  system  in  itself  brings  to  the  fore  the  value  and  the 
limits  of  international  supervision  on  the  political  level  as  compared  with 
other  forms  of  international  cooperation  in  the  colonial  field,  e.  g.  in  a  regional 
setting. 

30.  We  can  now  ask  what  should  be  the  immediate  task  of  the  C.C.I.A. 
Two  assumptions  should  be  made  :  firstly  that  in  relation  to  the  United 
Nations  the  C.C.I.A.  continue  and,  to  whatever  extent  possible,  expand 
its  work  in  accordance  with  the  aims  in  its  charter,  giving  special  emphasis 
to  the  definition  and  guarantee  of  human  rights  ;  secondly  that  immediate 
and  particular  situations  must  be  tackled  as  they  arise.  It  is  suggested  further 
that  the  Central  Committee  : 

(a)  Endorse  the  arrangements  proposed  in  Para.  19  above. 

(b)  Instruct  the  C.C.I.A.  to  develop  study  on  racial  questions  with 
particular  reference  to  Southern  Africa. 

(c )  Express  the  hope  that  the  advice  and  labour  of  competent  theologians 
may  be  made  available  for  the  pursuit  of  study  of  this  field  of  peace, 
power  and  war. 

31.  It  cannot  be  repeated  too  strongly  that  the  resources  of  the  C.C.I.A. 
are  altogether  inadequate  for  its  task.  Churchmen  are  fond  of  descanting 
on  the  gravity  of  international  tension  in  our  atomic  age  and  of  desiring 
prayer  for  peoples  and  nations.  And  certainly  praying  for  them  is  an  advance 
on  cursing  them.  But  a  central  Commission  cannot  hope  to  have  any  real 
influence  in  this  tangled  field  unless  it  commands  a  substantial  staff,  or  at 
least  one  central  office,  equipped  with  full-time  experts  on  major  topics. 
This  sort  of  work  cannot  be  done  between  two  sets  of  tennis.  Complex  situ- 
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ations  where  the  right  is  never  all  on  one  side  must  be  brought  under  constant 
review,  and  draft  statements  kept  up-to-date  from  day  to  day,  for  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  foresee  the  strategic  moment  earlier.  Officers  should  have  a  budget 
which  allows  for  regular  periodical  meetings,  when  the  contemporary  horizon 
can  be  surveyed  and  the  rising  clouds  discerned.  A  travel  budget  should 
also  allow  for  at  least  one  journey  round  the  world  by  a  responsible  officer, 
or  regional  journeys,  in  order  to  assess  local  problems,  develop  local  com¬ 
missions  and  create  confidence.  At  present  the  C.C.I.A.  is  not  within  sight 
of  such  arrangements.  By  the  time  it  has  created  them,  the  problems  to 
meet  which  they  have  been  instituted  will,  as  likely  as  not,  have  been  settled 
by  force  and  fire. 

Appendix  8 

Memorandum  from  the  Commission  on  Faith  and  Order 

on  matters  requiring  decision  by  the  Central  Committee 

I.  The  time,  place  and  nature  of  the  next  World  Conference  on  Faith 

and  Order 

1.  In  accordance  with  Article  III  (i),  (vi)  and  note  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  World  Council  of  Churches  and  Articles  III  (iii)  and  IV  (iv)  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  F.  and  O.  Commission,  the  Commission  is  required  (a)  to 
inform  the  Council  when  its  studies  have  reached  a  point  at  which  the  Churches 
should  be  invited  to  send  chosen  representatives  to  consider  them  at  a  World 
Conference  on  Faith  and  Order  specially  convened  for  that  purpose  and  (b)  to 
submit  the  report  of  that  Conference  for  consideration  by  the  Churches. 

2.  The  Executive  Committee  of  Faith  and  Order  (a)  is  assured  that  the 
Theological  Commissions  cannot  complete  their  work  before  1951  and  that 
one  year  at  least  is  needed  for  the  study  of  their  findings  by  the  Churches, 

(b)  is  convinced  that  a  Faith  and  Order  Conference  held  in  close  proximity 
to  the  Assembly  would  not  ensure  adequate  attention  to  its  specific  purpose, 

(c)  has  been  assured  of  a  welcome  to  Lund,  Sweden,  in  1952.  Any  other 
place  suggested  should  be  discussed  by  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission. 

It  therefore  asks  the  Central  Committee  to  authorize  the  Faith  and  Order 
Commission  to  proceed  with  plans  to  hold  a  conference,  in  some  place  which 
the  Commission  may  decide,  in  the  summer  of  1952,  to  which  the  Central 
Committee,  in  the  name  of  the  World  Council,  should  later  issue  invitations 
to  the  Churches  to  be  represented. 

3.  New  problems  are  raised  in  view  of  the  fact  that,  for  the  first  time, 
such  a  Conference  would  be  held  within  the  general  framework  of  the  W.C.C. 
and  its  Assemblies.  Clearly  it  is  wasteful  both  of  time  and  money  to  hold 
a  larger  conference  than  is  necessary  for  its  specific  purpose,  and  many  church 
leaders  of  the  type  who  attended  Lausanne  and  Edinburgh  better  fulfil  their 
responsibility  to  their  Churches  as  delegate  to  an  Assembly.  The  F.  and  O. 
Executive  therefore  proposes  a  conference  of  200  to  250  qualified  and  specially 
designated  theologians  and  requests  the  Central  Committee  to  authorize  the 
Commission  to  work  out  a  plan  whereby 

(a)  the  member  Churches  of  the  W.C.C.  (together  with  certain  non¬ 
member  Churches  who  have  previously  co-operated  with  Faith  and  Order ; 
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see  Woudschoten  Minutes  of  Central  Cttee ,  1948 ,  p.  31)  should  be  invited 
to  be  represented  at  such  a  conference.  Whether  the  representation  should 
be  directly  or  through  regional  or  confessional  grouping  of  Churches  should 
be  a  matter  for  consultation  between  the  Commission  and  the  several  Churches. 

(b)  The  total  number  of  participants  should  be  200  to  250. 

(c)  Some  provision  should  be  made  for  a  limited  number  of  theological 
experts  not  appointed  by  their  Churches  to  participate,  though  without  vote. 

(d)  Such  a  conference  should  have  the  means  of  reporting  its  findings 
direct  to  the  participating  Churches,  though  the  Commission  shall  discuss 
the  title  of  such  a  conference  (e.  g.  Third  World  Conference  on  Faith  and 
Order  or  some  other  designation),  and  the  relationship  between  its  report 
to  the  Churches  and  the  preparatory  process  for  the  Assembly  in  1953  and 
its  subsequent  report  to  the  member  Churches. 

4.  The  Executive  Committee  of  F.  and  O.  asks  the  Central  Committee 
to  instruct  its  Finance  Committee  to  consider  whether  all  or  part  of  the 
£4,000  (carried  into  the  World  Council  from  the  previous  income  of  Faith 
and  Order)  might  be  allocated  towards  the  expenses  of  such  a  conference. 
(See  F.  and  O.  Executive  Minutes  of  11th  March  1949.) 

{Note  :  See  the  resolution  in  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Meetings  and  Relation¬ 
ships.) 

II.  Membership  in  the  Commission  on  Faith  and  Order 

In  accordance  with  Article  VI  of  the  F.  and  O.C.  Constitution,  the  Executive 
asks  the  Central  Committee  to  fill  vacancies  in  the  F.  and  O.  Commission. 
(See  Report  of  Nominating  Committee.) 


Appendix  9 

Report  on  the  Commission  on  Faith  and  Order 

by  the  Rev.  Oliver  S.  Tomkins 

Since  the  Commission  on  Faith  and  Order  has  not  yet  held  its  meeting, 
I  must  attempt  less  to  report  on  past  activities  than  to  share  with  you  some 
of  my  concerns  for  the  future  of  the  Commission  as  it  comes  to  the  end  of 
the  first  year  of  its  life  within  the  World  Council  of  Churches. 

The  second  of  our  Duties  in  the  Constitution  reads  : 

“To  proclaim  the  essential  oneness  of  the  Church  of  Christ  and  the  oblig¬ 
ation  of  the  Churches  to  manifest  that  unity  so  that  they  may  not  only  work 
together,  but  live  together  as  members  of  the  one  Body  of  Christ ;  and  to 
keep  the  Churches  fully  informed  of  all  developments  relating  to  the  union 
of  Churches  in  all  parts  of  the  world.” 

1 .  Only  time  will  show  how  the  great  independent  tradition  of  Faith  and 
Order,  now  that  it  is  an  integral  part  of  a  wider  movement,  can  play  its  specific 
part  in  proclaiming  “the  essential  oneness  of  the  Church  of  Christ.”  All 
we  can  say  for  certain  is  that  that  essential  oneness  lies  in  Christ  Himself. 
“We  have  been  drawn  together  to  discover,”  we  said  in  the  Report  of  Section  I 
at  Amsterdam,  “that  notwithstanding  our  divisions,  we  are  one  in  Jesus 
Christ.”  Clearly  the  whole  history  of  the  ecumenical  movement  proclaims 
that  Christians  most  readily  discover  that  deepest  truth  of  our  being  when 
we  meet.  Ecumenical  gatherings  do  not  create  our  unity  in  spite  of  our 
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divisions,  but  they  have  revealed  it  to  thousands  of  Christians  in  the  past 
forty  years  who,  but  for  that  actual  physical  meeting,  might  never  have  known 
the  truth  about  themselves. 

Once  again,  the  Assembly  of  the  Council  will  present  Faith  and  Order 
with  a  significant  opportunity.  We  shall  have  to  think  out  in  our  Commission 
how  the  report  of  our  next  Faith  and  Order  Conference,  when  presented 
to  the  Churches,  may  also  serve  in  preparation  for  the  next  Assembly.  For 
we  do  not  meet  in  assembly  for  the  sake  of  meeting  ;  we  meet  for  a  purpose, 
and  part  of  that  purpose  must  be  to  enable  the  elected  representatives  of 
the  Churches  really  to  come  to  grips  with  the  issues  which  their  own  best 
theologians  consider  most  central  for  the  wider  and  deeper  manifestation 
of  our  unity.  The  Assembly  has  a  prestige  and  gains  a  hearing  which  are 
unique,  even  if  the  second  and  subsequent  Assemblies  are  not  so  nearly  a 
stupor  mundi  as  was  Amsterdam.  It  is  the  responsibility  of  Faith  and  Order 
to  see  that  the  question  of  unity,  as  God  wills  it,  secures  the  attention  of  the 
delegates  to  the  Assembly  and,  through  them,  gets  renewed  attention  in  the 
Churches. 

2.  For,  secondly,  it  is  to  the  Churches  themselves  that  Faith  and  Order 
always  has  been  and  must  remain  responsible.  It  is  not  for  us,  we  have 
always  said,  to  tell  the  Churches  what  to  do.  But  it  is  for  us  to  tell  the  Churches 
what  they  have  done.  As  means  of  World  Council  communication  improve 
—  and  already  we  have  to  be  especially  thankful  for  the  Ecumenical  Review  — 
we  must  make  sure  that  achievements  in  unity  are  made  known,  that  courag¬ 
eous  experiments  are  recognized  and,  no  less  important,  that  mistakes  are 
admitted  that  they  may  not  be  repeated  and  that  misgivings  are  voiced  before 
they  harden  into  condemnations.  So  far,  little  has  been  achieved  to  this 
end,  and  our  Commission  should  review  its  resources  and  plan  the  means 
to  this  end. 

3.  Thirdly,  like  every  part  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches,  we  are 
alert  to  the  limitations  of  international  organization.  We  must  take  up 
the  task,  which  the  war  frustrated,  of  putting  the  world  organization  of  Faith 
and  Order  at  the  service  of  the  local  church.  I  have  already  joined  with  the 
Study  Department,  in  sending  a  circular  to  most  member  Churches,  urging 
the  creation  of  national  and  regional  organization  for  study  work  to  cover 
both  fields.  In  some  countries,  notably  in  the  United  States,  Britain,  Germany, 
Holland,  New  Zealand  and  Australia,  there  are  special  agencies  concerned 
with  promoting  study  and  discussion  in  Faith  and  Order  questions.  Contact 
with  those  groups  and,  where  profitable,  exchange  between  them  can  be 
developed. 

4.  But  we  cannot  rest  content  with  study  amongst  professional  theolog¬ 
ians  and  pastors.  All  unity  schemes  can  be  wrecked  by  the  laity  —  and  ever 
since  the  Council  of  Florence  this  has  been  a  real  possibility  —  but  equally 
surely,  no  unity  scheme  could  succeed  without  their  support.  We  must  also 
try  to  use  the  international  organs  of  Faith  and  Order  to  encourage  and  to 
feed  national  and  regional  interest  in  unity  amongst  the  laity . 

Here  I  would  especially  welcome  the  enthusiasm  for  Faith  and  Order 
shown  by  the  youth  of  the  Churches  and  the  plans,  not  only  for  having  as  we 
have  so  often  done  in  the  past,  a  youth-group  at  our  Commission,  but  also 
for  two  young  bloodhounds  being  unleashed  to  follow  the  secretary  in  London 
and  the  secretary  in  America,  with  special  instructions  to  keep  him  moving. 
The  shame  of  our  division  and  the  glory  of  our  destiny  are  both  more  vividly 
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real  to  those  who  come  fresh  to  ecumenical  encounter  than  often  they  have 
become  to  those  who  have  grown  weary  in  unfulfilled  negotiations  or  hardened 
by  habitude  to  the  frustrations  which  every  ecumenical  gathering  contains 
for  sensitive  souls. 

So  far  I  have  spoken  frequently  of  “unity”  and  of  “schemes  of  union,” 
but  if  I  interpret  rightly  the  difference  which  has  been  made  to  Faith  and 
Order  thought  by  the  ten  harrowing  years  which  lay  between  the  Continuation 
Committee  of  1939  and  this  meeting  of  the  Commission  in  1949,  it  is  that 
the  unity  of  the  Church  is  no  longer  conceived  as  being  so  self-evidently  good 
as  we  once  found  it  easy  to  suppose.  There  were  always  prophetic  voices 
raised  to  warn  Faith  and  Order  that  unity  was  not  the  merging  of  churches- 
as-they-are  in  larger  and  ever  larger  bodies,  but  our  pre-war  work  was  largely 
based  upon  seeking  to  remove  the  barriers  to  union  between  existing  confes¬ 
sions,  to  isolating  our  points  of  difference  and,  when  agreement  had  been 
registered  on  as  many  beliefs  and  practices  as  possible,  to  concentrate  upon 
the  outstanding  and  stubborn  remainder. 

Section  I  at  Amsterdam  registered  a  distinct  change  of  emphasis  and, 
inasmuch  as  it  represents  a  deeper  insight  into  the  nature  of  our  problem, 
I  for  one  would  unhesitatingly  affirm  that,  in  spite  of  failure  to  repeat  some 
of  the  phrases  of  earlier  conferences,  Amsterdam  marked  an  advance  upon, 
and  not  a  retreat  from,  the  positions  of  Edinburgh  and  Lausanne.  Indeed 
I  doubt  whether  the  analogy  of  the  road  is  the  right  one  for  our  task,  or  the 
mountain-climb  in  which  we  register,  every  ten  years  or  so,  our  altitude  as  we 
struggle  towards  the  peak  of  unity.  A  truer  analogy  is  that  of  the  deadly 
sick  man  who  has  given  himself  into  the  physician’s  hands  to  cure.  As  the 
physician  pursues  the  treatment  in  his  relentless  mercy,  the  patient’s  early 
hopes  of  cure  and  sense  of  greater  strength  may  well  have  to  be  followed 
by  a  phase  in  which  knowledge  of  unsuspected  depths  in  his  disease,  the 
discovery  of  vitiation  in  organs  he  had  thought  were  healthy,  must  be  the 
prelude  to  more  lasting  cure.  To-day  we  dare  not  speak  of  the  unity  of  the 
Church  without  speaking  also  of  its  renewal. 

This  expresses  itself  in  our  theological  work  on  the  nature  of  the  Church. 
We  are  aware  of  a  greater  inter-relation  between  all  the  various  parts  within 
our  various  heritages,  we  see  our  confessions  in  three  dimensions,  as  it  were,  not 
as  parallel  columns  of  beliefs  to  be  compared.  We  recognise  the  stubborn 
but  elusive  difference  between  the  “catholic”  and  “protestant”  traditions. 
Yet,  because  we  see  the  organic  character  of  confessions,  the  very  conception 
of  confession,  or  denomination,  is  called  into  question.  It  is  because  the 
Church  is  a  body  that  there  can  only  be  one  Church.  The  legitimacy  of 
confessions  is  challenged  by  the  very  act  of  confession.  It  is  not  so  much  our 
task  to  compare  what  we  are  as  to  help  each  other  to  discover  that  true  form 
of  the  Church  which  confession  affirms,  but  by  affirming  in  rivalry  with 
others,  also  denies. 

When  we  begin  seriously  to  examine  our  own  confessions  by  a  fight  which 
comes  from  beyond  them,  strange  new  sympathies  emerge.  All  the  differences 
fisted  at  Amsterdam  as  requiring  further  study  and  resolution  are  in  fact 
debated  across  confessional  boundaries.  On  some  of  the  deepest  theological 
issues  under  discussion,  men  find  themselves  in  sympathy  with  some  in  other 
confessions  and  out  of  sympathy  with  others  in  their  own. 

This  raises  still  more  disturbing  doubts.  If  the  reasons  we  give  each  other 
for  remaining  separated  are  in  fact  so  often  proved  irrelevant,  how  many  of 
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the  reasons  we  parade  are  simply  rationalizations,  cloaking  motives  which 
we  have  not  dared  to  examine  ?  A  paper  from  Professor  Dodd  at  the  coming 
Commission  will  help  us  to  begin  discovering  what  unacknowledged  motives 
we  must  bring  into  the  light  before  we  can  again,  with  integrity,  face  each 
other  in  world  conference  on  Faith  and  Order. 

But  our  need  for  renewal,  if  we  are  to  find  unity,  must  be  pressed  deeper 
yet.  We  are  in  the  healing  hands  of  Him  who  is  not  only  Lord  of  the  Church 
but  Lord  also  of  history.  What  is  He  doing  with  the  age  in  which  we  live  ? 
We  are  caught  in  a  revolutionary  epoch  of  which  none  of  us  will  live  to  see 
the  end  ;  but  God  will  prevail.  Does  He  not  call  us  now,  us  who  are  concerned 
with  the  form  of  the  Church,  to  seek  to  read  “the  signs  of  the  times,”  to 
discern  if  we  can  the  bearing  of  the  revolution  of  our  age  upon  the  unity  of 
the  Church  ?  Humanly  speaking,  we  five  amidst  the  clash  of  such  forces 
as  have  in  the  past  split  the  Church.  We  live  not  in  a  time  of  gently  growing 
unity  but  a  time  pregnant  with  new  schism.  The  question  before  us  is  whether 
the  Church  will  simply  add  to  her  existing  divisions  those  divisions  which 
tear  our  age  —  or  will  she  manifest  in  the  world’s  divisions  a  unity  which  heals 
by  transcending  them.  It  is  because  that  is  the  question  that  we  are  glad 
that  Faith  and  Order  is  a  part  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches  as  a  whole. 
Our  task  is  definable  but  it  is  not  ultimately  separable  from  the  evangelization 
of  mass  man,  from  the  achievement  of  a  free  society,  from  mobilizing  Christ¬ 
ian  youth,  from  re-settling  the  D.Ps.,  from  succouring  the  refugees.  If  the 
World  Council  fails  as  the  handmaid  of  the  Lord  for  the  renewal  of  His 
Church,  Faith  and  Order  fails  with  it. 

Our  task  is  definable,  but  its  issue  is  completely  unknown.  The  very 
fluidity,  the  bewildering  dynamism  of  our  situation,  may  be  our  ground  of 
hope.  If  we  find  ourselves  challenged  in  our  most  cherished  assurances,  it 
may  be  because  a  Living  God  is  moulding  His  Church  into  that  unity  which 
is  already  in  His  Son,  but  is  at  present  hidden  from  our  eyes.  We  can  only 
pray  that  we  may  be  pliable  to  His  hands,  pray  —  and  work  while  it  is  yet  day. 


Appendix  10 

Report  of  the  Study  Department 

by  Dr.  Henry  P.  Van  Dusen 

The  main  directions  of  the  Study  Programme  of  the  World  Council  during 
this  five  years’  period  were  determined  by  the  Assembly  and  the  Central 
Committee  last  September,  on  the  basis  of  recommendations  of  the  pre- 
Amsterdam  Study  Commission. 

Those  recommendations  proposed  six  major  types  of  activity  for  the 
Study  Department : 

1 .  Initiation  of  studies  to  be  carried  forward  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Study  Department  itself. 

2.  Stimulation  and  encouragement  of  study  projects  among  the  member 
Churches. 

3.  Translation  of  theological  writings  of  first  importance,  and  dissemin¬ 
ation  of  information  regarding  trends  of  thought  within  the  World 
Council  constituency. 
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4.  A  limited  number  of  special  studies  carrying  forward  the  Ecclesia 
Militans  series. 

5.  Preparations  for  the  Second  Assembly ,  scheduled  for  1953. 

6 .  Coordination  of  all  projects  in  study  and  research  of  the  several  depart¬ 
ments  of  the  World  Council. 

During  the  ten  months  since  Amsterdam,  the  attention  and  energies  of 
the  Study  Department  Staff  have  been  fully  occupied  with  three  tasks  : 

1 .  The  direct  follow-up  of  the  Assembly  —  completion  of  the  four  Assembly 
volumes,  and  of  a  Study  Outline  embodying  the  four  sectional  Reports 
and  the  Assembly  Message,  their  translation  and  publication  in  English, 
French  and  German,  and  their  distribution  to  the  member  Churches  ; 

2 .  Widening  the  bases  of  study  participation  throughout  the  world  ; 

3 .  More  recently,  preparations  for  the  meetings  of  the  Study  Committee 
and four  Study  Conferences  at  Wadham  College,  Oxford,  June  28- July  6. 
These  meetings  provided  an  occasion  for  a  thorough  reexamination 
of  plans  formulated  somewhat  hurriedly  in  the  days  immediately 
following  the  Assembly  and  for  a  more  careful  projection  of  the  new 
Study  Programme. 

Despite  the  demands  of  these  immediate  tasks  some  progress  may  be 
reported  in  each  of  the  six  areas  of  Study  Department  activity  : 

(6)  Responsibility  for  coordination  of  all  World  Council  study  and  research 
has  been  taken  up  seriously.  A  Staff  Coordinating  Committee  on  Study  has 
been  formed  consisting  of  representatives  of  Faith  and  Order,  the  Ecumenical 
Institute,  the  C.C.I.A.,  the  Youth  Department,  the  Reconstruction  Depart¬ 
ment,  the  I.M.C.  and  the  General  Secretariat  as  well  as  the  Study  Department. 
Its  meetings  have  already  demonstrated  its  value  in  preventing  overlapping 
and,  even  more,  in  assuring  maximum  collaboration  in  effecting  a  unified 
impact  of  the  Council’s  slender  research  resources. 

(2)  In  May  a  communication  was  sent  to  all  member  Churches  informing 
them  of  the  post-Amsterdam  programme  of  study  and  soliciting  their  active 
participation,  and,  more  particularly,  urging  the  formation  of  National  Ecumeni¬ 
cal  Study  Committees.  The  research  and  study  plans  of  Faith  and  Order  and 
the  I.M.C.  were  included  in  this  announcement.  There  is  evidence  that  these 
efforts  to  decentralise  ecumenical  research  among  regional,  national  and  local 
groups  have  already  begun  to  bear  fruit.  We  have  record  of  some  twenty 
national  ecumenical  study  committees  and  others  are  in  process  of  formation. 

(3)  To  disseminate  information  regarding  significant  trends  of  thought 
and  writing  within  the  World  Council  constituency,  it  is  planned  to  prepare 
periodic  summaries  of  recent  theological  developments  in  specific  areas  or  on 
crucial  issues.  It  is  hoped  that  these  may  appear  initially  as  special  survey 
articles  in  the  Ecumenical  Review,  and  then,  if  their  value  warrants,  as  small 
pamphlets  for  wider  distribution. 

(4)  A  revised  edition  of  the  study  of  “The  Life  and  Work  of  Women  in 
the  Church”  has  been  issued  and  3500  copies  sold  throughout  the  world.  A 
symposium  of  essays  by  representative  Orthodox  scholars  on  the  themes  of 
the  Amsterdam  Assembly  will  shortly  be  completed.  A  group  of  influential 
Indian  scholars  are  at  work  on  a  comprehensive  interpretation  of  Christian 
Faith,  under  Study  Department  sponsorship. 

(1)  However,  the  “initiation  of  studies  to  be  carried  forward  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Study  Department  itself”  is  recognised  as  the  first  priority. 
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At  Amsterdam,  it  was  agreed  that  the  limited  resources  of  the  Department 
precluded  the  possibility  of  undertaking  more  than  three  major  studies  at  one 
time.  To  that  end,  the  Assembly  approved  the  proposal  that : 

(a)  Questions  emerging  from  Section  I  of  the  Assembly  on  “The  Universal 
Church  in  God’s  Design”  should  be  referred  to  the  Faith  and  Order 
Commission  for  possible  further  study. 

(b)  Questions  emerging  from  Section  IV  of  the  Assembly  on  “The  Church 
and  the  International  Disorder”  should  be  committed  for  further 
study  to  the  C.C.I.A. 

( c)  The  attention  of  the  Study  Department  should  be  confined  to  questions 
emerging  from  Assembly  Section  II  on  “The  Church’s  Witness  to 
God’s  Design”,  and  Section  III  on  “The  Church  and  the  Disorder  of 
Society”,  plus  a  continuation  of  its  pre- Amsterdam  biblical  studies. 

At  the  first  meeting  of  the  new  Study  Committee  immediately  following 
Amsterdam,  the  areas  of  study  were  further  delimited  and  defined  as  follows  : 

I.  “The  Bible  and  the  Church’s  Message  to  the  World” 

The  symposium  on  “The  Biblical  Authority  for  the  Church’s  Social  and 
Political  Message  Today”  which  it  had  been  originally  hoped  might  be  available 
prior  to  the  Assembly,  is  nearing  completion  and  is  scheduled  for  publication 
early  in  1950. 

The  Biblical  scholars  who  have  been  engaged  in  this  inquiry  for  more  than 
three  years  are  now  projecting  a  series  of  studies  in  the  Biblical  teaching  on 
fundamental  problems  which  underlie  the  other  two  areas  of  study  (such  as 
“Work  and  Vocation”,  “Man  in  Society”,  and  “Justice”)  and  a  further 
clarification  of  issues  which  have  already  been  isolated  by  their  previous 
work  as  the  sources  of  sharp  division  among  Biblical  interpreters,  and  which 
have  made  progress  slower  and  more  difficult  in  this  than  in  any  other  area. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Wadham  College  Conference  on  the  Bible  has 
produced  an  agreed  statement  on  “hermeneutical  principles”  (or,  in  simpler 
language,  the  fashion  in  which  the  Bible  may  be  used  to  guide  the  Churches 
in  speaking  and  acting  in  the  social  and  political  realms)  which  breaks  quite 
new  ground,  and  furnishes  an  ecumenical  consensus  where  previously  there 
had  been  misunderstanding  and  disagreement.  This  document  is  an  achieve¬ 
ment  of  no  little  importance  —  further  proof  that  patient  and  persistent  labour 
by  representatives  of  seemingly  irreconcilable  view-points  does  yield  a  genuinely 
united  witness. 

II.  ‘‘The  Evangelization  of  Man  in  Modern  Mass  Society” 

Obviously,  this  inquiry  will  build  directly  upon  the  work  of  Section  II  at 
Amsterdam.  But  it  has  been  deliberately  decided  to  focus  attention  at  the 
outset  upon  the  special  difficulties  of  winning  to  the  Gospel  and  the  Church 
persons  enmeshed  within  the  impersonal  mechanisms  of  contemporary 
industrial  culture  which  already  forms  the  conditions  of  life  for  so  large  a 
proportion  of  the  populace  in  the  West,  and  is  rapidly  becoming  a  dominant 
factor  likewise  in  the  Orient  and  among  less  developed  peoples. 

This  study  will  proceed  by  enlisting  the  participation  of  large  numbers  of 
groups  and  individuals  throughout  the  world.  They  will  be  encouraged  and 
aided  in  analyzing  their  own  failures  in  evangelism  —  the  special  characteristics 
of  modern  mass  society  and  the  persons  in  it,  which  impede  the  Gospel  and  the 
Church  in  claiming  their  allegiance.  But  it  will  also  aim  to  gather  widely 
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data  on  “effective”  evangelism,  and  test  the  general  applicability  of  methods 
which  have  proved  “successful”.  At  a  later  stage,  it  is  planned  to  shift  attention 
to  rural  folk,  students  and  other  special  groups  in  our  highly  differentiated 
culture. 

III.  u Christian  Action  in  Society” 

This  inquiry  will  be  bi-focal. 

On  the  one  hand,  it  will  press  further  the  discussions  which  preoccupied 
Section  III  at  Amsterdam  —  what  is  described  colloquially  as  the  “East-West 
confrontation”  or  the  conflict  between  “Communism”  and  “Democratic 
Economy”,  and  which  certainly  have  evoked  the  widest  and  most  vehement 
response  of  both  agreement  and  dissent  since  the  Assembly,  not  only  within 
but  also  beyond  the  Churches.  The  initial  aim  of  this  study  will  be  to  define 
with  larger  detail  and  precision  the  characteristics  of  “A  Responsible  Society”,, 
to  which  Christians  of  the  most  diverse  political  and  economic  allegiances 
can  render  united  support  as  furnishing  norms  by  which  all  existing  and 
projected  systems  may  be  judged,  and  pointing  the  directions  toward  which 
Christians  should  seek  to  influence  the  so  varied  societies  in  which  they  pre¬ 
sently  find  themselves. 

On  the  other  hand,  this  inquiry  will  hold  as  the  other  focus  of  its  concern 
the  concrete  situations  in  which  great  numbers  of  individual  Christians  find 
themselves  at  their  jobs  within  present-day  secular  society,  the  ethical  dilemmas 
which  confound  them,  whether  artisans  or  managers  or  employers  or  labour 
leaders  or  professional  men  and  women,  and  the  decisions  which  as,  Christians, 
they  are  constrained  to  face.  This  focus  of  the  inquiry  bears  the  title  “The 
Christian  Meaning  of  Work.”  Since  this  represents  an  addition  to  earlier 
programmes  of  study,  it  merits  a  special  word  of  explanation. 

At  first  thought,  “The  Christian  Meaning  of  Work”  may  appear  as  a 
novel  theme.  Actually,  a  review  of  developments  since  Stockholm  reveals  that 
our  minds  have  been  moving  steadily  and  with  accelerated  urgency  in  that 
direction.  It  will  be  recalled  that  one  of  the  studies  preparatory  to  the  Oxford 
Conference  bore  the  title  “Christian  Faith  and  the  Common  Life”  ;  and  that 
a  serious  and  successful  effort  was  made  to  enlist  far  larger  participation  by 
laymen  in  preparation  for  Oxford  and  in  the  work  of  the  Conference  itself,, 
and  to  make  the  findings  of  that  Conference  convincing  and  relevant  to  the 
genuine  concerns  of  Christian  laity.  We  owe  this  orientation  mainly  to  the 
persuasion  of  the  principal  architect  of  the  Oxford  Conference  and  also  of  the 
World  Council’s  study  programme,  Dr.  J.  H.  Oldham.  In  the  years  since. 
Dr.  Oldham  has  continued  his  single-minded  insistence,  through  the  founding 
of  the  Christian  Newsletter ,  the  launching  of  the  Christian  Frontier ,  and  undis¬ 
couraged  prodding  of  the  Study  Department.  In  the  meantime,  the  immediate 
postwar  years  have  witnessed,  as  one  of  the  most  hopeful  signs  of  requickened 
spiritual  vitality,  the  birth  of  “laymen’s  movements”  in  many  Churches  and 
lands,  the  attention  to  the  concerns  of  laymen  at  Amsterdam,  the  projected 
regional  conferences  under  World  Council  auspices,  and  the  Bossey  Conference 
of  last  winter  on  the  problems  of  Christian  laymen  in  their  work.  It  is  clear 
that  the  time  has  come  when  this  matter  should  be  moved  from  the  periphera 
to  the  very  centre  concern,  and  when  the  Study  Department  should  take  it  as 
a  major  theme. 

The  premises  of  this  inquiry  are  quite  simple,  and  in  a  sense  axiomatic. 
They  are  that  over  ninety  percent  of  the  membership  of  the  Churches  are 
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laity  ;  that  the  majority  of  them,  especially  men,  are  preoccupied  throughout 
the  greater  part  of  each  week  by  the  concrete  demands  of  their  secular  vocations; 
that,  for  large  numbers,  the  conditions  of  work  in  which  they  must  seek  to  live 
as  Christians  have  undergone  far-reaching  changes  in  recent  times ;  that  “in  the 
minds  of  many  Christians,  there  is  lacking  any  clear  connection  between  their 
Christian  faith  and  the  decisions  they  have  to  make  in  their  daily  life  so  that 
either  consciously  or  unconsciously,  they  live  in  a  constant  state  of  paralyzing 
schizophrenia”  ;  that  many  feel  that  the  Church  is  offering  them  scant  guidance 
and  support  in  the  most  baffling  and  harassing  dilemmas  of  their  existence ; 
and  that  what  they  feel  to  be  the  Church’s  failure  to  aid  them  is  due  in  part 
to  the  Church’s  blindness  to  these  elemental  facts,  in  part  to  the  almost  total 
absence  within  the  Churches  of  a  Doctrine  of  Work  or  Vocation,  hewn  out 
in  the  circumstances  of  contemporary  life  and  directly  relevant  to  the  real 
issues  which  confront  nine-tenths  of  their  members  through  more  than  half 
of  their  waking  hours. 

Accordingly,  the  Study  Department  intends  to  undertake  an  investigation 
of  this  whole  matter.  Obviously,  to  be  successful,  it  must  aim  mainly  to  assist 
laymen  to  find  their  own  Christian  answers  to  questions  which  they  alone 
fully  understand.  The  inquiry  will  move  forward  on  two  planes.  Under  the 
leadership  of  Dr.  Oldham  and  Dr.  Kraemer,  and  with  the  collaboration  of  the 
Ecumenical  Institute  (whose  resources  are  being  claimed  by  the  Study  Com¬ 
mittee  for  this  and  others  of  its  projects),  it  is  planned  to  enlist  the  concentrated 
efforts  of  a  small  group  of  carefully  selected  persons,  mostly  lay,  with  the 
purpose  of  working  out  a  Christian  statement  on  the  Meaning  of  Work  which 
may  hope  to  claim  wide  attention  both  within  and  beyond  the  Churches.  At 
the  same  time,  effort  will  be  made  to  interest  many  groups  of  laity  in  wrestling 
together  with  these  difficult  issues  in  the  concrete  situations  which  they  con¬ 
front.  From  this  process,  it  is  hoped  to  render  to  hard-pressed  men  and 
women  the  vital  assistance  of  Christian  faith  for  their  own  problems,  to 
match  the  devotion  which  they  are  so  readily  offering  to  the  Church  in  its 
problems. 

(5)  With  regard  to  plans  for  the  Second  Assembly ,  at  the  request  of  the 
General  Secretary,  the  Study  Committee  gave  careful  consideration  to  this 
matter  at  Wadham  College,  and  developed  a  series  of  quite  specific  recom¬ 
mendations  which  were  unanimously  adopted. 

A  few  words  may  be  added  about  the  methods  to  be  employed  in  the 
prosecution  of  this  Study  Programme  : 

1 .  The  wellnigh  insuperable  difficulties  of  carrying  on  sound  and  significant 
ecumenical  study  are  familiar.  They  cannot  be  too  frequently  underscored. 
It  is  a  considered  judgment  of  the  Study  Committee  that  our  most  serious 
problem  is  not  the  determination  of  subjects  for  inquiry,  but  the  devising 
of  effective  ways  and  means.  The  method  most  generally  employed  was 
developed  prior  to  Oxford  and  has  been  followed  since  —  the  preparation  of 
memoranda  by  individuals  or  groups,  their  wide  circulation,  the  eliciting  of 
comments  and  criticisms,  revision  and  recirculation,  the  holding  of  occasional 
study  conferences  with  international  memberships,  etc.  This  method  is 
almost  inevitable,  and  has  yielded  proven  values  —  not  least  the  “conversion” 
to  the  ecumenical  idea  and  task,  through  participation  in  ecumenical  study 
processes,  of  some  of  the  most  vigorous  and  influential  Christian  minds  in 
our  Churches.  But  the  Study  Committee  is  not  satisfied  with  exclusive 
reliance  upon  these  procedures.  The  five  year  period  between  the  first  two 
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Assemblies  offers  the  first  opportunity  for  leisurely  and  diversified  experi¬ 
mentation  in  other  methods.  We  intend  to  take  advantage  of  that  opportunity 
and  to  pursue  the  most  varied  (and,  we  hope,  in  some  instances,  original), 
ways  of  conducting  ecumenical  interchange  of  thought  toward  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  an  ecumenical  mentality  in  the  participants,  and  the  eventual  realization 
of  an  ecumenical  mind.  Specifically,  larger  reliance  must  be  placed  upon 
face-to-face  meeting,  less  upon  typed  memoranda.  An  incidental  advantage 
of  this  should  be  a  sharp  reduction  in  the  flood  of  documents  from  17  Route 
de  Malagnou,  which,  we  are  told,  are  the  despair  of  our  long-suffering  collabor¬ 
ators. 

2.  It  had  originally  been  intended  to  appoint  Study  Commissions  of 
experts  on  each  of  the  three  main  study  themes.  That  plan  has  been  abandoned 
in  the  interests  of  both  economy  and  efficiency.  Direction  of  the  entire  study 
programme  will  be  retained  by  the  Study  Committee  itself,  which  is  being 
divided  into  three  informal  groups  with  the  following  officers  : 

Study  I  on  the  Bible  :  Canon  Alan  Richardson,  chairman  ; 

Dr.  W.  F.  Schweitzer,  secretary. 

Study  II  on  Evangelism  :  Professor  John  Baillie,  chairman  ; 

Dr.  H.  Hoekendijk,  secretary. 

Study  III  on  Christian  Action  in  Society  :  Professor  John  C.  Bennett 

and  Dr.  C.  L.  Patijn,  co-chairmen ; 

Rev.  Paul  Abrecht,  secretary. 

Bishop  Stephen  Neill,  Associate  General  Secretary  in  charge  of  Study, 
and  the  Rev.  Nils  Ehrenstrom,  Director  of  the  Study  Department,  will 
have  general  supervision  of  all  Study  Department  activities. 

3.  If  one  were  coining  a  watchword  for  the  whole  study  process  in  the 
coming  period,  it  is  that  it  should  be  oriented  toward  action.  To  be  sure, 
the  word  “action”  appears  in  only  one  study  topic,  “Christian  Action  in 
Society.”  But  it  is  intended  that  that  emphasis  should  permeate  the  entire 
programme.  This  does  not  mean  that  the  Study  Department  should  promote 
action  by  the  Churches ;  that  function  belongs  to  other  World  Council  Depart¬ 
ments.  Rather,  that  study  should  be  primarily  of  action  and  for  action.  We 
intend  to  concentrate  attention  upon  concrete  situations  of  Christian  action 
—  what  is  being  actually  done,  and  left  undone,  in  Christian  evangelism  ; 
what  action  is  required  of  the  Churches  in  the  social  and  economic  spheres 
toward  the  realization  of  a  Responsible  Society ;  the  problems  of  Christian 
laymen  in  their  day-by-day  activities. 

Any  study  programme  which  takes  action  as  a  guidepost  immediately 
exposes  itself  to  sharp  criticism.  Surely,  it  will  be  said,  an  emphasis  upon 
action  is  premature  ;  the  discovery  and  development  of  principles  must  precede 
action.  Again,  an  emphasis  upon  action  is  bound  to  be  superficial ;  it  invites 
that  damning  word  of  ecumenical  opprobrium  “Activismus.” 

Perhaps  the  curse  may  be  partially  removed  if  we  substitute  a  more  highly 
regarded  synonym  “Existential.”  These  are  days  which  demand  decision  ; 
the  hour  will  not  await  leisured  theoretical  explorations. 

Again,  we  are  not  lacking  in  theory,  in  the  articulation  of  fundamental 
principles.  These  have  been  a  principal  fruitage  of  four  decades  of  ecumen¬ 
ical  endeavour  of  which  we  are  heirs  —  Stockholm  and  Oxford ;  Lausanne 
and  Edinburgh,  1937;  Edinburgh  1910;  Jerusalem,  Madras  and  Whitby. 
We  intend  to  take  full  account  of  their  achievements  and  to  build  directly 
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upon  their  conclusions.  The  time  has  come  to  redress  the  balance  in  emphasis 
between  theory  and  practice. 

But,  in  the  thought  of  some  of  us,  a  profounder  consideration  justifies 
an  insistent  attention  to  the  concrete  realities  of  Christian  action.  May  it 
be  that  we  shall  not  discover  sound  theoretical  principles  save  in  the  context 
of  specific  activities  ?  May  it  be  that  we  shall  not  achieve  ecumenical  unity 
save  in  a  mutual  confrontation  of,  and  common  wrestling  with,  the  specific 
decisions  demanded  of  Churches  and  individual  Christians  amidst  the  fast¬ 
flowing  events  of  these  perilous  days  ?  In  the  fields  both  of  evangelism  and 
of  Christian  action  in  society,  may  it  be  that  our  efforts  thus  far  have  been 
relatively  so  deficient  in  accomplishment,  not  only  because  disproportionate 
attention  has  been  given  to  analysis  rather  than  to  experimentation,  to  diag¬ 
nosis  rather  than  cure,  but  also  because  the  diagnoses  have  been  conducted 
in  an  inadequate  perspective.  If  one  may  press  the  medical  analogy,  success¬ 
ful  cure  of  disease  is  the  ideal  perspective,  perhaps  the  necessary  perspective, 
for  diagnosis  of  disease.  Only  the  physician  who  has  witnessed  and  administer¬ 
ed  cure  can  be  a  trustworthy  diagnostician.  By  the  same  token  only  evange¬ 
lism  which  has  actually  won  men  to  Christ  can  furnish  principles  for  “The 
Evangelization  of  Man  in  Modern  Mass  Society”  ;  only  proven  results  in 
social  change  can  guide  “Christian  Action  in  Society.”  So  we  propose  to 
focus  attention  upon  “successful”  evangelism,  upon  “effective”  Christian 
efforts  to  remould  society,  as  furnishing  the  essential  data  for  our  inquiries. 

Thus,  we  trust  that  the  work  of  the  Study  Department  may  prove  of 
direct  and  essential  aid  to  the  Churches  in  the  necessities  amidst  which  they 
stand. 


Appendix  11 

Report  of  the  Youth  Department 

by  Miss  Jean  Fraser 

I.  Main  events  since  Amsterdam 

Following  the  meeting  of  the  department,  which  was  officially  constituted 
by  the  Central  Committee,  a  letter  was  circulated  to  all  member  Churches 
inviting  them  to  inform  the  Youth  Department  of  the  body  with  which  they 
would  wish  the  Youth  Department  to  have  relations.  At  the  same  time 
contacts  have  been  developed  with  national  cooperating  committees  as  a 
channel  of  communication  with  the  member  Churches. 

Important  conferences  have  been  held  in  New  Zealand,  Indonesia,  India 
and  Spain,  leading  to  the  establishment  or  strengthening  of  ecumenical  youth 
councils,  and  visits  made  by  representatives  of  the  Youth  Department  in 
South  East  Asia  have  led  to  the  setting-up  of  the  Singapore  Youth  Council 
and  to  more  direct  contacts  in  other  countries. 

Conferences 

In  cooperation  with  the  Reconstruction  Department,  a  meeting  of  European 
leaders  was  held  in  November  to  draw  up  a  programme  for  youth  recons¬ 
truction  for  1949.  This  programme  has  also  provided  much  information 
which  has  raised  considerable  interest  and  has  helped  with  the  raising  of 
funds  not  only  in  Britain  and  America  but  also  in  countries  as  far  away  as 
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New  Zealand  and  Argentina.  The  programme  has  been  almost  entirely 
carried  out. 

A  small  meeting  of  young  people  from  the  Orthodox  Churches  took  place 
at  the  Ecumenical  Institute  under  the  sponsorship  of  the  Youth  Department 
at  the  beginning  of  January.  The  conference  was  called  by  the  three  Orthodox 
members  of  the  Youth  Department  Committee  and  we  hope  will  lead  to 
the  increasing  participation  of  Orthodox  youth  in  the  Ecumenical  Movement, 
and  to  the  strengthening  of  youth  work  in  their  Churches. 

A  meeting  of  50-60  leaders  of  youth  work  in  European  countries  was 
called  by  the  Youth  Department  in  cooperation  with  the  British  Council  of 
Churches’  Youth  Department  and  Christian  Reconstruction  in  Europe,  and 
took  place  at  Northampton  in  the  days  following  Easter.  Apart  from  valu¬ 
able  discussion  on  Christian  Freedom  and  Witness  today,  the  conference 
proved  of  a  special  interest  through  the  practical  work  done  in  the  fields 
of  religious  drama,  and  study  of  the  Church’s  responsibility  for  youth  in 
industry.  It  is  hoped  that  this  last  question  will  be  further  followed  up  by 
the  Youth  Department,  possibly  in  relation  to  the  study  of  evangelism  in 
mass  society  begun  by  the  Study  Department. 

Youth  participation  in  World  Council  activities 

The  Youth  Department  is  responsible  for  two  groups  of  ten  young  people 
who  will  take  part  in  the  Faith  and  Order  Conference  at  Chichester,  and 
the  Study  Department  Conference  at  Oxford.  Both  these  groups  are  being 
asked  to  advise  the  Youth  Department  Committee  about  its  policy  in  relation 
to  these  departments  of  the  World  Council. 

Work  Camps 

An  extended  programme  of  work  camps  has  been  developed  this  year  in 
response  to  the  demands,  especially  from  U.S.A.  Camps  are  being  set  up  by 
the  Youth  Department  and  others  in  association  with  the  Brethren  Service 
Commission.  Some  600  to  700  young  people  will  be  gaining  a  practical 
experience  of  ecumenical  activity  through  these  camps,  and  care  is  being  given 
to  the  orientation  of  the  campers  and  an  ecumenical  programme  within  the 
camps  themselves.  Campers  are  all  receiving  the  Work  Camps  Bulletin, 
which  is  intended  to  help  them  to  understand  the  significance  of  the  various 
work  camp  projects  and  also  to  give  them  insight  into  ecumenical  concerns. 
This  work  camp  programme  has  been  made  financially  possible  through  the 
Congregational  Christian  Service  Committee,  to  which  the  Department  is 
most  grateful. 

News  Sheet 

A  News  Sheet,  published  every  two  months  in  an  edition  of  2,000  copies, 
carries  information  about  the  work  of  the  Department  and  the  development 
of  youth  work  in  different  countries  and  is  a  direct  means  of  contact  between 
the  Youth  Department,  the  Churches  and  young  people  with  a  personal 
concern. 

World  Christian  Youth  Commission 

The  director  of  the  Youth  Department  acts  as  secretary  of  the  Staff  Group 
of  the  World  Christian  Youth  Commission,  which  is  the  permanent  organi¬ 
sation  between  the  World’s  Alliance  of  Y.M.C.A.s,  World’s  Y.W.C.A.,  the 
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World  Student  Christian  Federation,  the  World  Council  of  Christian  Edu¬ 
cation  and  the  Youth  Department.  This  regular  cooperation  with  the  other 
organisations  is  proving  of  very  great  value,  not  only  in  the  development  of 
world  policy  but  also  in  helping  to  guide  developments  in  different  countries. 
An  enlarged  meeting  of  the  Commission  is  proposed,  which  should  meet  in 
Asia  in  1952.  The  Central  Committee  is  asked  to  give  its  support  to  this 
proposal. 

In  cooperation  with  the  World  Christian  Youth  Commission,  the 
Ecumenical  Institute  held  a  Youth  Leaders’  Course  for  three  weeks  in  May. 
The  majority  of  the  50  students  represented  Church  youth  work  and  the 
course  was  a  very  valuable  piece  of  training  for  young  people  who  are  likely 
to  hold  positions  of  responsibility  in  the  youth  work  of  their  own  countries. 
The  Rev.  Jan  Mirejovsky,  European  Secretary  of  the  Youth  Department,  was 
the  Chairman  of  the  Course. 

II.  Future  plans 

A  meeting  of  the  Administrative  Committee,  to  prepare  for  the  full  com¬ 
mittee  which  meets  in  July,  considered  the  development  of  the  Youth  Depart¬ 
ment’s  activities  in  the  following  fields  : 

1 .  Reconstruction 

A  close  relation  between  the  Reconstruction  Department  and  the  Youth 
Department  should  be  assured  by  the  position  of  a  staff  member  with  responsib¬ 
ility  for  reconstruction.  It  was  felt  that  this  work  would  change  in  character 
but  would  continue  to  be  of  very  great  importance. 

2.  Study 

A  greatly  increased  contribution  from  the  Youth  Department  in  terms  of 
ideas,  material  for  discussion  and  material  for  ecumenical  education  was  seen 
to  be  one  of  the  most  important  tasks  ahead  ;  for  this  it  was  felt  to  be  essential 
for  a  member  of  staff  to  have  special  responsibility  in  this  field,  in  which  he 
would  work  closely  with  other  departments  of  the  World  Council,  such  as 
Study  and  Faith  and  Order. 

3.  Policy  in  Asia. 

Proposals  which  would  bring  the  Youth  Department  into  effective  contact 
with  the  Churches  of  Asian  countries  have  been  fully  under  discussion  ever 
since  the  Amsterdam  Committee.  The  present  proposal  the  the  I.M.C./W.C.C. 
meeting  at  Bangkok  should  include  a  number  of  youth  delegates  is  warmly 
welcomed  as  a  time  when  the  Youth  Department  can  consult  leaders  from 
Asian  countries  about  the  way  in  which  it  can  serve  in  this  part  of  the  world. 

New  York  Office 

The  Secretary  in  New  York  carries  responsibility  for  the  Continents  of 
North  and  South  America  and  for  contact  with  certain  Asian  countries. 
He  also  works  in  close  relation  with  the  World  Council  of  Christian  Education 
who  are  asking  for  his  services  at  the  time  of  their  Convention  July/August 
1950. 

The  recent  decision  of  Church  World  Service  not  to  appoint  a  youth 
secretary  to  their  staff  means  that  Mr.  Keys  carries  primary  responsibility 
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for  carrying  out  the  policy  of  the  newly-established  Youth  Advisory 
Committee. 

This  work,  together  with  heavy  responsibilities  for  ecumenical  education 
and  activity  within  the  United  States,  places  Mr.  Keys  and  his  only  office 
assistant,  Miss  Maeda,  under  very  heavy  pressure. 


Appendix  12. 

Report  on  the  Ecumenical  Institute  (Bossey) 

by  Dr.  Hendrik  Kraemer 

The  Ecumenical  Institute  began  to  function  in  October  1946.  It  was 
meant  to  be  a  centre  of  training  for  Christian  leadership,  mainly  lay-leader¬ 
ship.  The  profoundly  disturbed  spiritual  and  social  situation  demands  renewal 
and  reconstruction  of  the  structure  of  life  of  the  world,  and  especially  of  the 
Church.  The  all-pervading  motive  of  the  Institute  is  to  conceive  all  its  work 
in  an  ecumenical  and  evangelistic  spirit,  both  sides  linked  together  in  indis¬ 
soluble  unity,  and  to  concentrate  upon  fostering  a  new  conception  of  the 
vocation  and  function  of  the  laity  in  the  Church  and  in  the  world. 

The  central  issues  for  the  Christian  Church  today  is  that  it  may  live, 
function  and  witness  through  a  real  encounter  with  the  world.  It  is  in  the 
daily  and  professional  life  of  the  laity  that  this  encounter  really  happens.  A 
clear  grasp  of  the  implications  and  bearing  of  the  Christian  faith  for  the 
different  realms  of  life  in  which  the  laity  is  moving,  is  therefore  greatly  needed. 

Originally,  the  work  of  the  Institute  was  thought  of  in  the  terms  of  general 
courses  of  two  or  three  months’  duration  for  laymen  in  the  full  sense  of  the 
word,  that  is  to  say  men  and  women  living  in  secular  jobs.  Experience  has 
taught  that  this  was  possible  immediately  after  the  war,  but  not  later  on,  for 
very  few  laymen  can  give  so  much  time  to  study.  At  the  same  time  it  was 
felt  that  as  an  ecumenical  centre,  serving  the  cause  of  a  new  apprehension 
of  the  vocation  and  function  of  the  laity,  it  should  concentrate  more  on  the 
calling  of  conferences  of  two  kinds,  by  which  it  can  render  a  specific  service 
to  the  Church  as  a  whole : 

a)  Conferences  of  men  and  women  of  the  same  profession  from  various 
countries  and  Churches,  who  in  their  own  country  are  already  engaged 
in  grappling  with  the  theoretical  and  practical  implications  of  Christian 
obedience  in  the  world  ; 

b )  Conferences  where  men  and  women  come  together,  who  by  their  work  and 
thinking  are  wholly  occupied  with  some  central  issue  for  the  Christian 
Church  and  for  the  world  today,  in  order  to  compare  their  experiences  and 
problems,  or  where  qualified  people  meet  to  start  research  on  a  topic 
which  ought  to  be  a  real  concern  of  the  Christian  Church,  but  is  not  yet. 

If  these  conferences  are  to  yield  results  of  significance  for  the  Ecumenical 
Movement  at  large,  they  need  careful  preparation  which  takes  much  time. 
This  makes  the  problem  of  adequate  staffing  of  the  Institute  urgent. 

Before  Amsterdam  the  tendency  to  develop  the  work  of  the  Institute  in 
this  direction  was  already  manifest,  but  since  Amsterdam  it  has  become  still 
more  so.  This  does  not  mean  that  the  growing  emphasis  on  these  conferences 
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has  led  to  a  complete  disappearance  of  courses.  They  remain  in  the  programme, 
especially  for  ministers,  theological  students,  youth  leaders  and  church 
workers.  And  they  should  remain,  because  in  these  courses  it  becomes  evident 
that  ecumenical  encounter  (in  its  creative  as  well  as  in  its  disturbing  sense) 
of  people  of  various  confessions  and  nations,  produces  a  new  outlook  on  the 
meaning  and  the  “raison  d’etre”  of  the  Church,  and  on  the  fact  that  the  call 
for  unity  in  the  truth  is  not  merely  an  interesting  matter,  but  a  life-issue  for 
the  Church  and  for  every  Christian.  For  this  purpose  we  would  really  need 
more  than  one  “Bossey”. 

In  the  preparation  of  the  regional  Conferences  on  the  Laymen’s  problem, 
recommended  to  the  World  Council  by  the  Assembly  at  Amsterdam,  the 
Institute  will  have  to  play  a  considerable  role.  Besides  that,  the  Institute  sees 
as  a  great  need  for  the  Church  of  today  as  a  whole  the  formation  of  ecumenical 
study-fellowships,  that  is  to  say  to  bring  together,  for  a  longer  period  of  two 
or  three  months,  groups  of  the  best  qualified  men  and  women  —  theologians 
and  laymen  —  to  work  as  a  team  quietly  and  continually  on  a  theme  of 
central  importance  for  the  definition  of  the  insights  and  strategy  of  the 
Church.  By  such  temporary  “orders”  for  the  service  of  the  Church  as  a  whole, 
ecumenical  work  of  exceptional  value  could  be  done.  For  its  realisation  a 
new  conception  of  the  best  use  of  funds  is  necessary.  Action  by  the  Central 
Committee  on  this  matter  is  very  desirable. 

The  Institute  lives  and  works  at  present  mainly  from  its  own  funds.  The 
World  Council  will,  however,  in  the  near  future  have  to  make  up  its  mind 
in  regard  to  the  Institute,  for  if  the  World  Council  is  convinced  of  its  indis¬ 
pensability  for  the  ecumenical  movement,  the  financial  responsibility  for  its 
continuance  will  have  to  lie  with  it. 
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Appendix  14 


Report  on  the  History  of  the  Ecumenical  Movement 

by  Miss  Ruth  Rouse 

The  Committee  on  the  History  of  the  Ecumenical  Movement  has  been 
in  existence  at  least  since  1946.  Its  Chairman  is  Professor  Adolf  Keller,  its 
Executive  Vice-Chairman,  Bishop  Neill. 

Before  the  Amsterdam  Assembly  the  Committee  had  decided  on  the 
general  lines  of  the  History  to  be  produced,  namely,  two  volumes  of  about 
200,000  words  each,  Volume  I  dealing  with  ecumenical  movements  from  the 
Reformation  till  the  Edinburgh  Conference  1910,  Volume  II  with  the  modern 
ecumenical  movement  from  1910  to  the  Amsterdam  Assembly,  1948.  They 
have  up  to  date  secured  the  consent  of  about  fifteen  authors  to  write  chapters 
dealing  with  different  periods  (see  attached  Plan,  giving  details  of  authors 
and  subjects).  Numerous  interviews  with  professors,  heads  of  theological 
colleges,  and  leaders  of  churches  in  different  countries  showed  clearly  that 
the  History  as  planned  would  meet  a  real  need.  Further  progress,  however, 
was  hindered  by  the  fact  that  no  funds  were  available  for  the  purposes  of 
the  History. 

This  situation  was  happily  changed  by  the  generous  action  of  the  Disciples 
of  Christ  in  America,  who,  in  accordance  with  the  traditional  interest  of 
their  body  in  Church  unity,  promised  to  give,  through  the  Ecumenical 
Institute,  a  considerable  sum  towards  the  production  of  the  History.  Later, 
after  careful  inquiries  and  consideration,  the  Disciples  decided  to  give  the 
whole  sum  of  $20,000  which  the  Committee  had  asked  for  as  necessary  to 
producing  an  adequate  History. 

Since  July  1948,  and  especially  since  Amsterdam,  the  work  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  under  the  auspices  of  the  Board  of  the  Ecumenical  Institute  has  made 
rapid  progress.  The  Editorial  Secretary  now  has  a  properly  equipped  office 
in  the  World  Council  headquarters. 

The  main  work  of  the  Editorial  Secretary  since  Amsterdam  has  been  the 
securing  of  an  Outline  from  each  author  showing  the  way  he  proposes  to 
treat  his  period  ;  circulating  these  Outlines  to  be  criticised  by  Committee 
members,  authors,  and  consultants  ;  collating  the  criticisms  and  suggestions 
received  and  sending  them  to  each  author  in  preparation  for  the  next  stage 
in  the  production  of  the  History  —  the  writing  of  the  first  drafts  of  each 
chapter. 

Conferences  of  authors  have  been  held  in  New  York,  London  and  Geneva. 
These  have  been  fruitful  in  suggestion  and  help,  and  have  made  possible 
team  work  on  the  part  of  authors  belonging  to  seven  different  communions 
and  nine  nationalities  in  different  parts  of  the  world. 

The  funds  put  at  the  disposal  of  the  Committee  by  the  Disciples  of  Christ 
are  being  used  for  : 

(a)  Secretarial  and  office  expenses  ; 

(b)  Bringing  authors  together  for  conferences  and  for  meetings  of  the 
Committee ; 

(c)  Grants  to  authors  for  travel  and  research  in  the  interests  of  the  History, 
e.g.  to  Professor  Florovsky  for  research  in  the  library  at  Harvard 
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University,  the  Washington  Congressional  Library,  and  in  the 
British  Museum. 

The  progress  so  far  made  owes  very  much  to  the  time  and  attention 
unsparingly  given  to  the  History  by  the  Chairman,  Dr.  Adolf  Keller,  and 
the  Executive  Vice-Chairman,  Bishop  Neill,  as  well  as  to  steady  and  helpful 
cooperation  from  the  Ecumenical  Institute,  from  the  Study  Department  — 
especially  Mr.  Ehrenstrom,  and  from  the  Librarian  of  the  Ecumenical 
Library. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  ECUMENICAL  MOVEMENT 
PLAN  OF  SUBJECTS,  CHAPTERS  AND  AUTHORS1 

The  History  will  be  issued  in  two  volumes  of  about  200,000  words  each  : 

I.  From  the  Reformation  to  the  Edinburgh  World  Missionary  Con¬ 
ference,  1910. 

II.  The  Modern  Ecumenical  Movement  from  Edinburgh,  1910,  to  the 
Amsterdam  Assembly,  1948. 

Preface  (to  the  whole  History). 

Introduction ,  treating  the  pre-Reformation  background  for  the  History ; 

and  Ecumenical  Movements  before  the  Reformation,  especially  relations 

between  East  and  West. 

Part  I.  From  the  Reformation  to  1910 

1.  Sixteenth  Century 

Professor  John  McNeill  (Union  Theological  Seminary,  U.S.A.) :  “Ecum¬ 
enical  Movements  in  the  Sixteenth  Century.” 

2.  Seventeenth  and  Eighteenth  Centuries 

a)  Professor  F.  Blanke  (Zurich):  “Ecumenical  Movements  in  Europe.” 

b )  Professor  Norman  Sykes  (Cambridge)  :  “Ecumenical  Movements  in 
Great  Britain.” 

3.  Orthodox  Church 

Professor  G.  Florovsky :  “The  Ecumenical  Movement  in  relation  to  the 
Orthodox  Church”  (Sixteenth  to  Twentieth  Century). 

4.  Nineteenth  Century  and  up  to  1910 

a)  Dr.  Donald  Yoder  (Muhlenberg  College,  U.S.A.) :  “The  Ecumenical 
Movement  in  North  America  up  to  1910”  (including  Seventeenth 
and  Eighteenth  Century  Ecumenical  Developments). 

b)  The  Rev.  H.  R.  T.  Brandreth,  O.G.S. :  “Approaches  of  the  Churches 
as  such  towards  each  other.” 

c )  Miss  Ruth  Rouse :  “Voluntary  Movements  in  their  Ecumenical  Bear¬ 
ing.” 

Part  II.  The  Modern  Ecumenical  Movement,  1910-1948 

Preface  (repeated  from  Volume  I) 

Introduction  (giving  a  summary  of  the  contents  of  Volume  I,  and  linking 

together  the  two  Parts  of  the  History). 

1  The  “subject”  of  each  chapter  is  indicated  in  this  Plan.  The  actual  “titles”  of  the 
chapters  are  not  necessarily  in  their  final  form. 
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1 .  Developments  in  the  field  of  Missions 

Professor  Kenneth  Scott  Latourette  (Yale  Divinity  School,  U.S.A.) : 
“Ecumenical  Bearing  of  the  Missionary  Movement,  and  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Missionary  Council.” 

2.  Developments  in  the  field  of  Faith  and  Order 

a)  Bishop  Stephen  Neill:  “Plans  of  Union  or  Reunion,  1910-1948.” 

b )  Canon  Tissington  Tatlow  :  “History  of  the  Faith  and  Order  Movement, 
1910-1948.” 

3 .  Developments  in  the  field  of  Life  and  Work 

(including  the  history  and  work  of  the  World  Alliance  for  Friendship 

through  the  Churches). 

a)  Dr.  Nils  Karlstrom  (Uppsala  University,  Sweden):  “Developments 
from  1910  up  to  the  Stockholm  Conference,  1925.” 

b )  The  Rev.  Nils  Ehrenstrom  (World  Council  of  Churches) :  “Life  and 
Work  after  Stockholm,  1925-1948.” 

4 .  Other  Ecumenical  Movements ,  1910-1948  (e.  g.  Youth  Movements,  National 

Councils,  World  Denominational  Fellowships). 

Author  not  yet  determined. 

5.  Orthodox  Church 

Professor  Zankov  (Sofia  University) :  “Ecumenical  Movements  in  the 
Orthodox  Church,  1910-1948.” 

6.  Dr.  W.  A.  Visser  ’t  Hooft :  “The  Genesis  of  the  World  Council.” 

Epilogue ,  Tentative  Conclusions. 

(Other  features  will  be  Appendices  on  various  subjects,  e.  g.  Ecumenical 
Movements  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church ;  Tables ;  and  Index.) 


Appendix  15 

Report  of  the  meeting  of  the  Joint  Committee  of  I.M.C. 
and  W.C.C.  held  at  Oxford  (July  2-4,  1949) 

(as  approved  by  the  Central  Committee) 

Introduction 

The  Joint  Committee  of  the  I.M.C.  and  W.C.C. ,  at  its  first  meeting  since 
the  W.C.C.  and  the  I.M.C.  entered  into  association  with  each  other,  has 
considered  its  scope  and  functions.  The  Committee  has  come  to  the  unanim¬ 
ous  conclusion  that  its  task  is  to  make  the  association  of  the  two  parent  bodies 
as  meaningful  as  possible,  and  that  therefore  the  Committee  should  not 
confine  itself  to  questions  of  organisational  relationships  but  should  also 
consider  the  larger  issues  of  common  policy  concerning  world  evangelisation 
and  the  relationships  between  Older  and  Younger  Churches,  with  a  view  to 
making  recommendations  on  these  subjects  to  the  parent  bodies.  The  Com¬ 
mittee  believes  therefore  that  its  membership  should  be  as  representative  as 
possible  of  the  leadership  of  the  I.M.C.  and  the  W.C.C.,  and  hopes  to 
arrange  for  further  meetings,  which  should  be  preceded  by  careful  study  of 
the  issues  of  common  concern  and  at  which  unhurried  discussion  of  these 
issues  should  take  place. 
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The  Missionary  Obligation  of  the  Church 

Resolved  : 

The  Joint  Committee  welcomes  the  plan  of  the  I.M.C.  to  hold  a  conference 
of  Sending  Countries  which  is  to  re-evaluate  and  re-state  the  missionary  task 
of  the  Churches  in  the  present  world  situation.  The  Joint  Committee  expresses 
a  hope  that  the  Churches  in  the  W.C.C.  will  cooperate  very  fully  with  the 
preparations  for  this  Conference  and  in  the  Conference  itself. 

The  Joint  Committee  recommends  to  the  Central  Committee  of  the 
W.C.C.  that  Dr.  Hoekendijk  be  allowed  to  give  as  much  time  to  the  prepar¬ 
atory  work  for  this  Conference  as  his  other  duties  in  the  W.C.C.  permit. 

The  Joint  Committee  further  suggests  to  the  I.M.C. 

a)  that  in  addition  to  Board  Secretaries  and  missionary  leaders,  other 
church  leaders  should  be  invited  to  take  part  in  the  Conference  ; 

b)  that  close  relations  be  maintained  with  the  Younger  Churches  in  the 
preparations  for  the  Conference  ; 

c)  that  close  co-operation  be  maintained  between  the  Secretariats  of 
W.C.C.  and  I.M.C.  in  the  preparations  for  the  Conference. 

Eastern  Asia  Conference 

The  Joint  Committee  received  a  report  on  the  preparations  for  the  Christ¬ 
ian  Conference  on  Eastern  Asia,  which  is  being  planned  by  a  Commission 
representing  constituent  Councils  of  the  I.M.C.  and  member  Churches  of  the 
W.C.C.  in  East  Asia,  under  the  general  auspices  of  the  parent  bodies.  The 
Joint  Committee  noted  with  great  interest  the  progress  which  has  been  made 
in  the  planning  of  the  Conference  programme  and 

resolved  : 

(i)  To  record  its  conviction  regarding  the  timeliness  and  significance  of 
the  proposed  Bangkok  Conference,  and  the  belief  that,  despite  the  difficulties 
of  convening  it,  the  Conference  should  (D.V.)  be  held  this  year ; 

(ii)  To  express  appreciation  of  the  work  of  Dr.  S.C.  Leung  in  preparation 
for  the  Conference ; 

(iii)  To  give  general  approval  to  the  revised  estimate  of  expenditure,  viz  : 
$14,500,  and  to  ask  the  parent  bodies  to  accept  financial  responsibility  for 
the  Conference  in  the  following  proportions  : 

I.M.C.  —  two-thirds 
W.C.C.  —  one-third 

(iv)  To  assure  our  colleagues  in  Eastern  Asia  of  our  sense  of  unity  with 
them  and  of  our  continued  support,  and 

(v)  To  request  the  prayers  of  the  ecumenical  followship  on  behalf  of  the 
Bangkok  Conference  and  the  Church  in  Eastern  Asia. 

Note  :  Since  it  is  hoped  that  the  Eastern  Asia  Conference  will  be  the  first  of  a  series  of 
joint  regional  conferences,  and  the  holding  of  such  conferences  raises  certain  problems  not 
previously  considered,  it  is  thought  well  to  suggest  to  the  parent  bodies  the  following  pro¬ 
cedure  with  regard  to  membership  of  such  conferences  : 

That  the  I.M.C.  and  W.C.C.  should  jointly  request  the  National  Christian  Councils 
in  the  respective  areas  to  receive  nominations  from  member  Churches  of  the  World  Council 
of  Churches,  if  they  so  desire,  from  other  Churches  associated  with  the  National  Christian 
Councils,  and  to  appoint  delegates  with  due  regard  to  the  balance  of  representation  from 
Churches  and  Councils. 

It  is  recognised  that  the  preparations  for  the  Bangkok  Conference  are  already  well 
advanced,  but  it  is  hoped  that  if  the  principle  here  suggested  be  accepted,  those  responsible 
for  organising  the  Bangkok  Conference  may  be  able  to  bear  it  in  mind  in  making  the  final 
choice  of  delegates. 
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Eastern  Asia  Representative 

We  have  considered  the  recommendation  made  by  the  Joint  Committee 
on  an  earlier  occasion  and  confirmed  by  the  parent  bodies,  that  the  I.M.C. 
and  the  W.C.C.  should  have  a  common  member  of  staff  in  Eastern  Asia. 
We  look  to  the  Bangkok  Conference  to  make  a  thorough  study  of  this  plan 
and  to  make  specific  proposals  to  the  parent  bodies.  In  the  meantime  we 
would  contribute  the  following  considerations  to  the  discussion. 

There  is  wisdom  in  the  proposal  of  the  Manila  meeting  of  the  Eastern  Asia 
Commission  that  this  member  of  staff  should  not  have  administrative  res¬ 
ponsibilities  but  rather  act  as  a  liaison  officer  between  the  Churches  concerned 
and  between  these  Churches  and  the  world  movements.  We  also  agree  that 
the  plan  should  be  considered  as  an  experiment  for  a  period  of  three  years. 
At  the  present  stage  we  see  especially  the  need  for  a  representative  in  that 
area  who  will  bring  to  the  Churches  concerned  the  encouragement  and  pastoral 
advice  which  they  need  in  their  difficult  circumstances.  Such  a  liaison  officer 
would  bring  the  contribution  of  the  ecumenical  fellowship  to  the  Eastern 
Churches  and  pass  on  the  contribution  of  those  Churches  to  the  world 
movements. 

Membership  of  Younger  Churches  in  the  W.C.C. 

The  Joint  Committee,  noting  that  the  present  interpretation  of  the  rules 
of  the  W.C.C.  on  autonomy  are  regarded  in  some  quarters  as  encouraging 
the  geographical  or  racial  fragmentation  of  the  Church,  request  the  Central 
Committee  to  consider  whether,  with  a  view  to  adequate  representation  of 
those  parts  of  the  Christian  Church  at  present  almost  unrepresented,  some 
of  the  seats  to  be  assigned  to  the  Younger  Churches  may  be  allocated  to 
member  Churches  which  have  an  international  constituency,  on  the  under¬ 
standing  that  these  places  will  be  used  to  bring  as  delegates  to  the  Assembly 
members  of  those  Younger  Churches  which  are  not  otherwise  eligible  as 
full  members  of  the  W.C.C.  The  Central  Committee  should  retain  the  right 
of  review  of  nominations  made  under  the  terms  of  this  resolution. 

Survey  of  Theological  Education  in  Africa 

The  Joint  Committee  welcomes  the  proposal  that  the  W.C.C.  should  be 
associated  with  the  I.M.C.  Study  of  Theological  Education  in  Africa.  The 
Committee  transmits  to  the  Central  Committee  of  the  W.C.C,  the  request 
of  the  I.M.C.  that  Bishop  Neill  should  be  allowed  to  serve  on  the  proposed 
Commission  on  African  Theological  Education  in  1950. 

Ecumenical  Press  Service 

The  Joint  Committee  records  its  appreciation  of  the  valuable  work  of 
the  E.P.S.  The  Committee  learns  with  concern  of  the  present  financial 
difficulties  of  E.P.S.  It  recognises  that  the  W.C.C.  has  hitherto  carried  the 
major  financial  responsibility  and  expresses  the  hope  that  the  other  sponsor¬ 
ing  bodies  will  be  able  to  increase  their  support. 

Study 

The  Joint  Committee  recommends  to  the  parent  bodies  the  following 
four  principles  : 

1 .  That  the  Study  Department  of  the  W.C.C.  and  the  Committee  for 
Research  of  the  I.M.C.  be  instructed  to  keep  in  close  touch  with  one 
another  with  regard  to  all  projects  of  study  and  research. 
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2.  That  where  National  Christian  Councils  have  study  departments 
or  committees  working  under  them,  the  Study  Department  of  the 
W.C.C.  shall  act  in  co-operation  with  such  agencies  in  planning  study 
projects  in  the  lands  of  the  Younger  Churches. 

3.  That,  where  such  agencies  do  not  exist,  the  Study  Department  of  the 
W.C.C. ,  when  initiating  study  projects,  shall  approach  groups  or 
individuals  in  the  countries  concerned  only  after  consultation  with 
the  respective  National  Christian  Councils  in  countries  or  areas  where 
these  are  in  existence. 

4.  That  the  Study  Department  shall  be  careful  to  keep  the  Research 
Committee  of  the  I.M.C.  and  the  National  Christian  Councils  informed 
of  the  progress  of  all  study  projects  which  it  may  take  in  hand  in  the 
lands  of  the  Younger  Churches. 

Inter- Church  Aid 

The  Joint  Committee  took  note : 

a)  That  the  Department  of  Reconstruction  and  Inter-Church  Aid  of  the 
W.C.C.  had  developed  in  the  post-war  situation  with  its  interests  confined 
to  the  needs  of  the  European  Churches,  but  that  this  was  increasingly  felt 
to  be  an  unsatisfactory  limitation  for  a  department  of  the  World  Council. 

b )  That  the  continuing  plans  for  the  support  of  Orphaned  Missions  were 
intimately  related  to  the  life  of  the  European  Churches  themselves. 

c)  That  a  number  of  giving  Churches  were  increasingly  relating  their 
support  for  Inter-Church  Aid  in  Europe  to  their  support  of  the  Younger 
Churches,  and  therefore  decided  that  the  question  of  the  strategy  of  Inter- 
Church  Aid  on  a  world  scale  should  be  prepared  by  the  staff  of  the  parent 
bodies  for  adequate  discussion  at  the  meeting  of  the  Joint  Committee  in  1950. 

Relationships  with  bodies  outside  the  Ecumenical  Movement 

Attention  was  given  to  the  problem  of  relations  with  bodies  outside  the 
Ecumenical  Movement,  and  it  was  agreed  that  the  Chairman  should  appoint 
a  Committee  to  make  a  survey  of  this  whole  problem  and  to  report  to  the 
next  meeting  of  the  Joint  Committee.  It  was  suggested  that  Mr.  Bingle  and 
Dr.  Hoekendijk  should  serve  on  this  Committee,  together  with  someone 
acquainted  with  the  American  situation,  the  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Com¬ 
mittee  to  act  as  an  advisory  member  of  the  group. 

Committee  on  the  Christian  Approach  to  the  Jews :  Study 

The  Joint  Committee  recommends  that,  following  on  the  report  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Amsterdam  Assembly  on  the  Christian  Approach  to  the 
Jews,  a  study  of  the  problems  of  the  relations  between  the  Church  and  the 
Jews  be  undertaken  jointly  by  the  Committee  on  the  Christian  Approach 
to  the  Jews  and  the  Study  Department  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches, 
and  that  the  general  direction  of  this  study  be  a  responsibility  of  the  Joint 
Committee  of  I.M.C.  and  W.C.C. 

The  Joint  Committee  recommends  to  the  Central  Committee  of  the  W.C.C. 
that  the  W.C.C.  be  represented  on  the  Committee  of  the  International  Mission¬ 
ary  Council  on  the  Christian  Approach  to  the  Jews,  the  details  of  this  relation 
to  be  determined  in  the  light  of  further  consultation  between  the  parent 
bodies. 
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C.C.I.A. 

Since  it  is  impossible  to  make  a  sharp  distinction  between  international 
affairs  and  the  major  strategic  questions  with  which  the  Joint  Committee  is 
concerned,  the  Committee  is  of  opinion  that  it  will  be  of  advantage  to  both 
bodies  that : 

1 .  The  Commission  of  the  Churches  on  International  Affairs  be  represented 
on  this  Committee,  and  that  its  representatives  report  to  the  Committee  on 
the  work  of  C.C.I.A.  when  requested  to  do  so. 

2.  That  all  members  of  the  Joint  Committee  be  placed  on  the  mailing 
list  of  C.C.I.A.  for  all  important  documents. 

3.  That  C.C.I.A.  be  willing  to  consider  specific  questions  remitted  to 
it  by  the  Joint  Committee  as  falling  within  the  scope  of  its  activities. 

4.  That  the  Joint  Committee  be  willing  to  take  up  issues  remitted  to  it 
by  C.C.I.A.  as  requiring  its  special  consideration. 

Continuity  of  Officers 

The  Joint  Committee  recommends  that  the  officers  elected  at  the  first 
session  of  the  present  meeting,  viz  :  Dr.  Mackay  as  Chairman,  and  Bishop 
Neill  as  Secretary,  continue  in  office  until  the  next  meeting  of  the  World 
Council  of  Churches  Assembly. 

Length  of  next  Meeting 

The  Joint  Committee  recommends  that  at  least  three  full  days  be  allotted 
for  future  meetings  of  the  Joint  Committee,  the  final  decision  regarding  the 
date  of  the  1950  meeting  being  left  for  decision  by  the  officers  in  the  fight  of 
other  ecumenical  meetings. 

National  Christian  Councils 

The  Joint  Committee  has  considered  a  draft-memorandum  on  relations 
between  the  World  Council  of  Churches  and  the  constituent  councils  of  the 
I.M.C.  This  document  as  revised  by  the  Joint  Committee  is  submitted 
separately  (see  Appendix  16). 

Note  :  This  report  is  given  in  the  form  in  which  it  was  approved  by  the  Central  Com¬ 
mittee,  that  is  with  the  modifications  proposed  by  the  sub-committee  on  Meetings  and 
Relationships  and  approved  by  the  Central  Committee  (see  the  report  of  this  sub-committee). 


Appendix  16. 

Report  on  Relations  with  National  Christian  Councils 

(approved  by  the  Central  Committee) 

1.  Constituent  Councils  of  the  International  Missionary  Council 

Even  in  the  period  of  wholly  informal  relationships,  the  N.C.C.’s  in 
several  countries  have  most  generously  undertaken  various  forms  of  service 
on  behalf  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches,  and  have  greatly  assisted  in  the 
promotion  of  its  work.  The  W.C.C.  is  conscious  of  its  indebtedness  to  the 
N.C.C.’s  for  this  help  which  has  not  been  called  forth  by  any  official  res¬ 
ponsibility,  but  only  by  the  sense  of  Christian  solidarity  and  mutual  help. 
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The  Central  Committee  of  the  World  Council  decided  in  September  194& 
that  constituent  councils  of  the  I.M.C.  in  Younger  Church  areas  be  invited  r 
at  the  discretion  of  the  Central  Committee  and  after  consultation  with  the 
I.M.C.,  to  serve  the  World  Council  of  Churches  in  the  promotion  of  its 
activities  and  in  such  other  ways  as  the  Central  Committee  (after  due  consul¬ 
tation  with  the  Council  concerned)  may  determine,  and  that  before  any  such 
relationship  is  formally  established  with  a  national  council,  the  member 
Churches  of  the  World  Council,  in  the  area,  shall  be  consulted.  The  Central 
Committee  authorised  the  General  Secretary  to  enter  into  negotiations  with 
selected  national  councils  regarding  the  establishment  of  working  relation¬ 
ships  with  the  World  Council  of  Churches. 

The  Central  Committee  did  not  mention  by  name  the  Councils  with  which 
the  World  Council  desired  to  establish  formal  relations.  This  was  certainly 
due  to  the  consideration  that  the  first  step  to  be  taken  was  to  study  this  matter 
with  the  I.M.C.  The  matter  has  been  taken  up  through  personal  conference 
and  correspondence  but  no  formal  action  could  be  taken  until  the  meeting 
of  the  Joint  Committee  of  the  I.M.C.  and  the  World  Council  of  Churches  in 
July  at  Oxford. 

The  selection  of  the  councils  with  which  the  World  Council  should  enter  into 
formal  relationships  is  a  matter  of  some  difficulty.  First  of  all  it  would  seem 
that  formal  relationship  should  only  be  established  with  councils  in  countries 
in  which  the  World  Council  has  member  Churches.  This  does  not  mean  that 
no  relationships  should  be  maintained  with  other  councils,  but  that  the  relation¬ 
ship  with  councils  in  countries  where  the  World  Council  has  as  yet  no  member¬ 
ship  must  for  the  time  being  remain  informal. 

The  Joint  Committee  of  the  W.C.C.  and  the  I.M.C.,  has  considered  this 
matter  and  recommends  that  the  N.C.C.’s  of  the  following  countries  be 
invited  (after  consultation  with  the  member  churches  in  the  countries  concerned) 
to  enter  into  formal  relationship  with  the  W.C.C. : 

Philippines, 

India  and  Pakistan, 

Japan, 

China, 

Korea, 

Burma, 

Brazil. 

In  these  countries  the  World  Council  has  one  or  several  member  Churches 
and  most  or  all  of  the  member  Churches  of  the  World  Council  are  within 
the  National  Christian  Councils. 

One  more  Council  should  soon  be  added  to  the  above  list  as  soon  as  its 
N.C.C.  has  been  accepted  by  the  I.M.C.,  namely  the  National  Christian 
Council  of  Indonesia,  which  will  be  formed  in  October  and  which  will  include 
practically  all  the  Churches  which  have  also  joined  the  World  Council. 

The  distinction  between  formal  and  informal  relationships  is  not  easy  to 
draw.  It  can  be  defined  in  the  following  way :  that  formal  relationships 
imply  that  the  N.C.C.’s  concerned  will  be  invited  to  send  consultants  to  the 
Assembly  and  that,  in  the  promotion  of  its  departmental  activities,  the  World 
Council  shall  normally  work  through  the  offices  of  National  Christian  Councils 
with  which  it  has  established  such  relationships.  In  cases  where  no  such 
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formal  relationship  exists  the  World  Council  will  act  according  to  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  the  situation.  In  any  case  it  is  understood  that  every  member 
Church  retains  the  right  to  have  direct  relationships  with  the  World  Council 
of  Churches  in  any  field  of  work. 

2.  Other  National  Christian  Councils 

The  Central  Committee  decided  also  in  September  1948  that  the  present 
close  relationships  between  the  World  Council  of  Churches  and  the  British 
Council  of  Churches,  the  Canadian  Council  of  Churches  and  the  National 
Christian  Council  of  New  Zealand  be  confirmed.  A  letter  has  therefore  been 
sent  to  these  three  councils  concerning  the  various  forms  of  collaboration 
between  them  and  the  World  Council  of  Churches.  All  three  councils  have 
expressed  their  satisfaction  concerning  this  decision  of  the  Central  Committee 
and  agreed  to  co-operate  on  the  specific  points  which  had  been  mentioned 
by  the  World  Council  secretariat.  These  specific  points  are  :  speakers  and 
visitors,  reconstruction,  study,  Faith  and  Order,  C.C.I.A.,  Ecumenical 
Institute,  Youth,  Press,  Ecumenical  Review,  promotion,  finance. 

3.  Consultants  at  the  Central  Committee 

The  Central  Committee  decided  that  the  following  nation-wide  councils 
be  invited  to  send  a  consultant  to  the  meetings  of  the  Central  Committee  : 
British  Council  of  Churches,  Canadian  Council  of  Churches,  Federal  Council 
of  the  Churches  of  Christ  in  America,  National  Christian  Council  of  China, 
National  Christian  Council  of  India. 

The  Central  Committee  decided  also  that  other  councils  may  be  designated 
from  time  to  time  by  the  Executive  Committee  as  may  be  found  advisable. 
The  Executive  Committee  decided  in  February  to  invite  the  National  Christian 
Council  of  New  Zealand  to  send  a  consultant  to  the  Central  Committee  in 
Chichester. 

Note  :  The  section  of  this  document  which  deals  with  the  constituent  councils  of  the 
I.M.C.  had  been  submitted  to  and  revised  by  the  Joint  Committee  of  the  I.M.C.  and  the 
W.C.C.  at  its  meeting  in  Oxford  (July  2-4,  1949). 


Appendix  17, 

Recommendations  concerning 
Regional  Conferences  on  the  Task  of  Laymen 

by  Dr.  Hendrik  Kraemer 

The  Executive  Committee,  in  its  meeting  at  Bossey  in  February  1949, 
discussed  and  accepted  a  proposal  to  organise  regional  lay  conferences  on  the 
significance  of  the  laity  in  and  for  the  Church.  Although  of  course  the  pro¬ 
grammes  for  these  conferences  will  have  to  be  made  by  the  bodies  of  the 
various  areas  which  will  become  responsible  for  their  organisation  and  pre¬ 
paration,  the  Ecumenical  Institute  was  invited  by  the  Executive  Committee 
to  make  in  its  Conference  of  Representatives  of  Laymen’s  Institutes  and 
Movements  which  took  place  at  Bossey  from  April  2 1st- 17th,  1949,  recom¬ 
mendations  as  to  the  main  fines  of  organisation  and  the  main  topics  for  study 
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and  discussion.  This  has  been  done,  and  the  result  of  these  deliberations 
is  herewith  presented  to  the  Central  Committee. 

The  following  suggestions  are  made.  As  regards  Europe,  there  should  be 
one  regional  conference  for  Great  Britain,  and  one  for  the  continent  of 
Europe,  each  with  not  more  than  200  participants  (consisting  of  up  to  80% 
of  lay  people  and  up  to  20  %  of  church  leaders  and  theologians) ;  the  date 
should  be  the  second  half  of  July  1951  ;  the  length  of  the  conference  should 
not  exceed  10  days ;  Strasbourg  or  Bad  Boll  were  suggested  as  possible  places 
where  the  continental  conference  could  be  held.  It  was  considered 
necessary  to  train  group-leaders  beforehand  in  order  to  have  an  instructed 
leadership  during  the  conference. 

The  conference  should  have  plenary  sessions,  sessions  of  general  groups 
and  of  professional  groups.  Every  member  of  the  conference  will  be  a  member 
of  a  general  group  and  of  a  professional  group.  By  general  group  is  meant  a 
group  of  conference  members  of  various  Churches  and  professions.  In  these 
daily  Bible  study  can  take  place,  and  also  the  discussion  on  the  themes  intro¬ 
duced  in  the  plenary  sessions.  The  professional  groups  will  themselves  fix 
their  topics  of  discussion. 

The  idea  underlying  the  main  subjects  that  are  suggested,  is  that  the  real 
living  issues  of  the  laity  —  both  theoretical  and  practical  —  should  be  dealt 
with.  They  can  be  formulated  as  follows  : 

(1)  The  place  of  God  in  this  technical  Society 

(How  it  is  possible  in  a  world,  the  structure  of  which  conspires  to  exclude 
God,  to  live  and  count  with  God  as  the  prime  living  and  active  reality). 

(2)  The  relations  of  the  Church  and  the  world 

A  fundamental  estimation  of  the  dialectic  relation  of  the  Church  to  the 
world  on  account  of  its  nature  and  God’s  plan  of  redemption. 

These  two  subjects  might  also  provide  a  general  introduction  for  the 
scheme  of  daily  Bible  study  in  the  general  groups. 

(3)  The  laity  as  the  spear-head  of  the  Church  in  the  world 

This  title  seeks  to  express  the  central  subject  of  the  Conference :  the 
evangelistic  responsibility  of  the  laity  wherever  they  really  meet  the  world 
in  their  common  life.  The  theological  foundation  of  the  place  of  the  laity 
as  part  of  the  whole  body  is  implied  and  will  have  to  be  clarified.  It  comprises 
various  aspects.  In  the  first  place  the  possibilities  hidden  in  the  laity  when  it 
really  learns  to  five  and  act  as  a  living  and  responsible  part  of  the  Church, 
according  to  its  calling  and  functions  in  the  whole  body. 

In  the  second  place  the  conditions  and  empirical  realities  which  militate 
against  the  implementation  of  this  vision,  expressed  (a)  in  the  Churches 
themselves  ;  (b)  in  the  laity  ;  (c)  in  the  world. 

Conceived  in  this  way,  the  dynamic  significance  of  the  lay  problem  can 
become  clear,  both  in  regard  to  its  theological  and  to  its  practical  aspects. 

(4)  The  strategy  of  the  Church 

Under  this  heading  questions  like  the  following  can  be  raised :  (a)  What 
are  the  layman’s  duties  in  his  congregation  and  the  Church  as  a  whole  ? 
(b)  Is  the  programme  of  the  Churches  and  organisations  too  heavy  for  the 
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services  available,  or  is  the  Church  not  making  enough  demands  on  the  lay¬ 
man?  (c)  What  needs  to  be  changed  in  the  Church  (e.g.  the  problem  of 
clericalism)  ? 

(5)  The  social  and  political  responsibilities  of  the  Christian  layman  in  the  local 
and  national  community , 

including  such  questions  as  the  conflict  of  time  between  this  task  and  “Church” 
work  ;  technique  of  working  with  non-Christians  in  social  and  political  work 
(opportunities  and  hindrances). 

(6)  What  the  layman  needs  from  the  Church 

Helps  in  literature,  church  activities,  preaching,  etc.  What  kind  of  training 
the  laity  needs  for  its  lay  vocation. 

* 

*  * 

In  conclusion  we  repeat  that  these  are  suggestions,  which  will  need  adapt¬ 
ation  or  modification,  according  to  various  national  backgrounds,  and  to 
different  forms  of  the  lay  problem. 


Appendix  18. 

Report  of  the  Department  of  Reconstruction 
and  Inter- Church  Aid 

by  Dr.  R.  C.  Mackie 

I.  The  Past  Year’s  Record 

The  work  of  the  Department  in  1948-49  has  been  built  upon  the  found¬ 
ations  well  and  truly  laid  by  Dr.  J.  Hutchison  Cockburn  and  those  associated 
with  him.  Yet  the  emphasis  changes  from  year  to  year,  and  this  Report  is  an 
attempt  to  set  down  the  present  position  and  to  outline  a  policy  for  the  future. 
In  1949  we  are  concerned  with  two  closely  related  services  : 

(a)  Service  to  the  Churches  in  their  own  national  situations  ;  and 

(b)  Service  to  refugees  in  all  its  aspects. 

The  aim  of  the  Department  is  to  develop  these  vitally  important  services 
on  an  ecumenical  basis,  to  interpret  them  to  all  who  are  in  a  position  to  help, 
and  to  coordinate  the  efforts  of  the  cooperating  Churches  and  inter-Church 
organisations. 

(a)  Service  to  the  Churches 

One  of  the  primary  tasks  of  the  Department  is  to  bring  the  needs  of  the 
national  reconstruction  committees  in  Europe  vividly  and  effectively  before 
the  national  fund-raising  committees  and  giving  Churches.  All  this  effort 
is  focussed  in  the  Minimum  Programme  for  Europe.  This  document  was 
issued  for  1949  in  February,  containing  as  much  information  as  the  Department 
could  secure,  both  about  projects  in  different  countries  and  available  funds 
of  the  different  committees  and  Churches.  At  the  beginning  of  June  the 
total  of  assured  payments  for  the  year  stood  at  approximately  $4,000,000.00. 
This  figure  includes  gifts  and  promises  from  the  Lutheran  World  Federation, 
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from  other  American  Churches  through  Church  World  Service,  from  Hilfs- 
werk  der  Evangelischen  Kirchen  der  Schweiz,  from  Christian  Reconstruction 
in  Europe  in  Britain,  from  Svenska  Kyrkohjalpen,  from  Canada,  New  Zealand 
and  other  countries.  At  the  same  time  the  list  of  urgent  projects  in  Europe 
as  yet  unmet  amounted  to  approximately  $1,250,000.00. 

The  Department  also  prepared  a  parallel  programme  with  regard  to 
Contributed  Goods,  i.e.  food  and  clothing,  in  which  such  gifts  were  integrated 
in  the  financial  Programme  and  took  the  place  of  certain  cash  payments. 
The  relation  of  gifts  in  money  to  gifts  in  goods  will  be  referred  to  in  the  second 
section  of  this  Report.  Further,  the  Department  continued  to  carry  on  health 
services  and  the  granting  of  scholarships  to  theological  students  with  the 
fullest  cooperation  of  national  committees  and  Churches. 

Two  problems  are  always  present  in  the  minds  of  the  staff : 

(a)  How  to  ensure  that  the  giving  and  receiving  of  aid  is  truly  ecumenical 
in  spirit  and  in  results. 

(b)  How  to  secure  help  for  that  part  of  the  Programme  which  is  not 
already  assured  when  the  decisions  of  the  giving  committees  and 
Churches  are  reported. 

While  we  thank  God  for  all  that  has  been  accomplished  in  the  past  we 
must  emphasise  the  need  for  still  closer  collaboration  in  the  just  distribution 
of  resources  and  for  greatly  increased  giving  in  relation  to  the  distress  and  the 
opportunities  before  us. 

(b)  Service  to  Refugees 

The  work  of  the  Refugee  Division  has  been  brought  into  closer  relation 
to  the  work  of  the  Department  as  a  whole  during  this  period.  It  has  become 
clear  that  the  refugee  problem  is  rapidly  becoming  the  main  “reconstruction” 
problem  before  the  Churches.  There  is  not  only  the  distress  of  refugees 
themselves,  but  the  burden  which  they  create  for  the  countries  in  which  they 
are  to  be  found.  Further,  the  main  concern  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches 
in  this  field  has  rightly  been  for  the  exiled  Churches  amongst  the  refugees 
which  are  as  much  our  responsibility  as  national  Churches. 

Two  developments  are  particularly  to  be  noted.  The  first  is  the  careful 
planning  and  carrying  through  in  February  of  a  Conference  at  Hamburg 
concerned  with  the  German  refugee  problem.  This  Conference  was  held 
directly  under  the  auspices  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches,  but  was  attended 
by  representatives  of  the  Occupying  Powers  and  of  the  German  Governments 
and  Churches.  It  was  remarkably  successful  in  that  it  established  the  fact 
of  the  German  refugee  problem  and  started  certain  actions  towards  its  solution, 
particularly  in  relation  to  the  European  Cooperation  Administration. 

The  second  development  has  been  the  drawing  together  of  the  Church  World 
Service  Displaced  Persons  Operation  and  the  Refugee  Division  of  the  World 
Council  of  Churches  in  view  of  an  eventual  integration.  Much  time  has 
already  been  given  to  this  process  and  the  final  steps  will  be  taken  at  a  con¬ 
sultative  meeting  in  the  autumn.  But  the  coordination  of  the  two  initiatives 
has  already  produced  helpful  results  and  should  be  greatly  to  the  benefit  of 
the  displaced  persons  and  refugees.  This  coordination  is  itself  set  within  a 
wider  co-operation  which  exists  with  the  Lutheran  World  Federation,  and 
the  joint  work  of  the  World’s  Alliance  of  Young  Men’s  Christian  Associations, 
and  the  World’s  Young  Women’s  Christian  Association  in  the  Coordinating 
Committee  for  Refugees. 


One  problem  has  given  cause  for  constant  anxiety  to  the  staff,  namely  the 
need  to  carry  out  an  annual  programme  from  the  beginning  of  the  year  while 
resources  come  in  at  a  much  later  stage  in  the  year.  Work  for  refugees  cannot 
be  held  up  like  projects  within  individual  Churches,  it  must  go  on  without 
a  break,  or  not  be  attempted  at  all.  It  is  therefore  of  the  utmost  importance 
to  secure  payments  for  this  work  as  early  as  possible  in  any  given  year. 

II.  Policy  for  the  Future 

(a)  Service  to  the  Churches 

A  Change  of  Emphasis 

We  have  come  to  the  point  where  our  emphasis  must  move  from  Recon¬ 
struction  to  Inter-Church  Aid .  Should  not  this  change  be  reflected  in  the  title 
of  the  Department  itself  by  the  dropping  of  the  word  “reconstruction”  ? 
Reconstruction  is  a  post-war  term,  associated  with  emergency  assistance. 
Inter-Church  Aid  represents  the  ongoing  purpose  of  the  Churches  to  help 
one  another  in  their  spiritual  tasks. 

These  tasks  were  never  clearer  than  they  are  today.  Political  and  economic 
solutions  are  wholly  inadequate  for  the  fundamental  problems  of  Europe. 
The  real  struggle  for  the  future  is  a  spiritual  struggle  in  the  minds  and  hearts 
of  men,  and  in  that  struggle  the  Christian  Church  should  be  living  and  active. 
It  has  a  community  to  create  and  a  message  to  proclaim  in  a  civilisation  which 
has  lost  the  sense  of  fellowship  and  is  following  false  gods. 

The  Department  of  Inter-Church  Aid  is  the  place  where  the  resources  of 
all  the  Churches  can  be  focussed  on  the  areas  of  greatest  and  most  immediate 
need.  Such  a  plan  demands  generous  giving  upon  the  part  of  Churches  which 
have  not  directly  suffered  from  the  war,  but  it  also  demands  a  spirit  of  inter- 
Church  aid  and  self-help  within  Europe  itself.  Such  a  plan  demands  not 
only  material  resources,  but  the  courage  and  imagination  to  concentrate  these 
resources  upon  new  forms  of  Christian  witness  and  congregational  life. 
Inter-Church  aid  only  has  validity  as  it  seeks  to  follow  the  leading  of  the 
Spirit  in  the  Church. 

Examples  of  Inter-Church  Aid 

Evangelism  has  always  been  a  primary  function  of  the  Christian  Church, 
ever  since  “the  Lord  added  to  them  day  by  day  those  that  were  being  saved.” 
But  the  Church  today  in  Europe  has  to  speak  not  only  to  those  who  know 
little  or  nothing  of  Jesus  Christ,  but  to  those  who  are  conditioned  against 
His  truth.  That  is  why  pioneering  in  new  means  of  personal  approach  to  the 
masses  and  to  the  intellectuals  is  of  such  paramount  importance. 

The  Church  in  Europe  has  begun  to  discover  its  laymen,  not  just  as  useful 
assistants  to  the  pastors,  but  as  its  greatest  potential  influence  in  the  world. 
“Academies”  and  “Institutes”  have  sprung  into  existence  almost  overnight, 
where  laymen,  grouped  in  their  different  callings,  can  study  the  relation  of 
their  faith  to  their  daily  life  and  environment. 

The  most  valuable  section  of  the  laity  is  youth.  And  in  Europe  youth  has 
had  few  chances,  and  is  still  doubtful  of  its  opportunities.  Here  again  the 
Church  has  begun  to  take  an  unaccustomed  lead,  and  shows  vigorous  evidence 
of  doing  all  it  can  to  give  youth  that  essential  Christian  teaching  in  an  atmo¬ 
sphere  of  freedom,  which  will  stand  it  in  good  stead  whatever  the  future  has 
in  store. 
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Finally  there  are  the  pastors  and  the  priests  themselves.  The  Church 
must  keep  its  Christian  leadership  active  in  the  field.  That  often  means  direct 
subsidies  to  Churches,  which  enable  them  to  lift  the  ministers  of  the  Word  of 
God  a  fraction  above  the  poverty  line.  But  the  World  Council  of  Churches 
has  specialised  in  two  very  different  approaches  to  the  problem.  On  the  one 
hand,  it  has  developed  a  health  and  recuperation  service  for  Church  leaders, 
which  has  already  had  results  wholly  out  of  proportion  to  its  meagre  resources. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  has  built  up  a  system  of  scholarships,  allowing  picked 
theological  students  the  privilege  of  a  year’s  study  abroad.  No  one  returns 
from  an  international  rest  centre  in  Switzerland,  or  the  seminary  of  another 
Church,  without  the  hallmark  of  ecumenical  understanding  upon  him. 

Constructing  the  Programme  of  1950 

The  aim  of  the  Department  should  be  to  construct  a  programme  that  will 
match  the  most  generous  giving  of  one  group  of  Churches  with  the  most  vital 
needs  of  another.  This  requires  on  the  one  hand  the  maximum  coordination 
amongst  fund-raising  committees  and  related  Churches,  and  on  the  other 
hand  a  proportionate  estimate  of  the  value  and  importance  of  different  national 
projects.  A  group  of  selected  representatives  of  the  Churches  will  be  invited 
to  meet  in  the  autumn  to  help  with  the  drawing  up  of  the  1950  Programme 
on  the  basis  of  experience  in  1949. 

The  main  emphasis  in  the  Programme  must  be  on  gifts  in  money  because 
money  is  more  economical,  quickly  applied  and  flexible  than  goods.  There 
are  many  situations  in  which  only  money  can  be  used  effectively.  Even  when 
money  is  turned  directly  into  food  and  clothing,  this  can  now  usually  be  done 
most  economically  in  Europe  itself.  Therefore  no  amount  of  Contributed 
Goods  can  adequately  take  the  place  of  this  urgently  required  financial  support, 
which  should  be  the  primary  commitment  of  national  committees. 

(b)  Service  to  Refugees 

Displaced  Persons 

Resettlement  is  obviously  the  key  to  the  refugee  problem.  The  best  thing 
one  can  do  for  a  displaced  person  is  to  place  him  where  he  can  rebuild  his  life. 
For  the  next  year  every  effort  must  be  made  to  secure  that  Orthodox  and 
Protestant  displaced  persons  get  every  possible  chance  of  finding  new  homes. 
But  many  thousands  will  remain  in  Europe  because  of  sickness,  age,  or 
unsuitability  for  emigration.  This  “hard  core”,  in  all  its  human  misery, 
must  ultimately  be  the  concern  of  the  European  Churches,  and  other  Churches 
must  help  them  with  their  new  and  heavy  responsibility. 

Hamburg  and  After 

The  Hamburg  Conference,  to  which  reference  has  been  made,  has  brought 
forcibly  before  us  the  far  greater  problem  of  the  more  than  twelve  million 
refugees  who  have  flooded  into  Germany  and  Austria  as  the  result  of  the 
operation  of  Article  13  of  the  Potsdam  Agreement.  These  men  and  women 
of  German  ethnic  origin  come  from  Czechoslovakia,  Poland,  East  Prussia 
and  the  Danube  Basin.  They  are  strangers  in  a  strange  land  and  their  tragic 
situation  is  a  major  challenge  to  Christian  action. 

The  World  Council  of  Churches  has  already  acted  as  a  result  of  the 
Hamburg  Conference.  Representations  on  economic  issues  have  been  made 
to  the  European  Cooperation  Administration.  A  process  of  study  and  action 
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has  been  started  in  Germany  itself,  in  which  Church  and  government  leaders 
are  taking  part  together. 

The  main  burden,  however,  falls  upon  the  German  Churches  and  it  is 
a  terrific  burden.  Indeed  the  refugee  problem  is  the  main  item  on  the  inter- 
Church  aid  agenda  of  the  German  Churches.  The  Refugee  Division  is  deeply 
involved,  along  with  the  Lutheran  World  Federation,  in  the  task  of  helping 
to  minister  to  the  spiritual  and  material  needs  of  these  millions  of  men  and 
women  set  down  in  already  hopelessly  overcrowded  quarters,  and  ill-adjusted 
to  the  communities  in  which  they  find  themselves. 

It  is  extremely  important  that  the  Churches  should  not  fall  into  the  error 
of  thinking  of  refugees  only  in  terms  of  displaced  persons.  That  problem  is 
already  on  the  way  out,  but  another  of  even  greater  magnitude  has  come  in 
its  place. 

(c)  The  Nature  of  the  Help  Required 

The  Relation  of  Emergency  to  Ongoing  Needs 

It  should  be  clearly  noted  that  in  many  countries  of  Europe  the  economic 
situation  has  so  greatly  improved  that  any  large  scale  appeal  for  goods  from 
outside  is  wholly  unjustified.  We  are  no  longer  dealing  with  the  Europe  of 
immediately  after  the  war.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  areas  in  Europe 
where  food  and  clothing  are  still  urgently  required.  There  are  the  refugees 
in  Germany,  Austria,  France,  Italy  and  Belgium  whom  the  refugee  work 
of  the  World  Council  of  Churches,  the  Lutheran  World  Federation,  the 
Brethren  Service  Commission,  etc.  is  seeking  to  help,  and  whose  conditions 
of  living  are  often  very  miserable  indeed.  There  is  the  Eastern  Zone  of 
Germany  where  the  situation  of  the  members  of  the  Churches  is  comparable 
to  that  of  Western  Germany  immediately  after  the  war.  There  is  Greece  with 
its  700,000  villagers  uprooted  by  a  tragic  and  destructive  civil  war.  In  these 
cases  there  remains  an  inescapable  responsibility  of  the  Churches  to  help 
human  suffering  with  material  aid. 

As  regards  the  rest  of  the  programme,  it  is  clear  that  gifts  in  money  are 
preferable  to  gifts  in  goods.  Aid  to  Pastors,  the  running  of  Youth  camps,  the 
maintenance  of  Christian  Institutions,  the  Training  of  Lay  Leaders,  and  so 
on,  can  best  be  cared  for  with  cash.  The  Refugee  Programme  can  only  be 
maintained  through  financial  payments.  But,  if  Contributed  Goods  are 
available  without  affecting  financial  giving,  and  if  they  can  be  economically 
processed  and  delivered  in  Europe,  then  they  can  be  integrated  in  the  total 
programme,  so  as  to  take  the  place  of  financial  grants  for  projects,  where 
this  is  feasible. 

Summary  of  Practical  Action 

To  sum  up,  the  following  points  should  be  kept  in  mind  in  planning  the 
Programme  for  1950  : 

1 .  The  whole  concept  of  inter-Church  aid  must  be  set  before  the  Churches 
so  that  they  see  it  as  a  primary  and  ongoing  task  which  is  not  just 
conditioned  by  emergencies.  The  projects  which  make  up  the  Pro¬ 
gramme  must  be  brought  before  the  attention  of  Christian  people, 
nationally  and  locally,  with  compelling  vividness.  Everything  should 
be  done  to  replace  the  emotional  relief  appeal  with  the  steady  obligation 
of  Christian  fellowship.  The  main  emphasis  should  be  on  funds. 
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2.  The  appeal  for  assistance  to  refugees  should  be  seen,  not  as  an  unrelated 
emergency,  but  as  an  inescapable  responsibility  of  the  Churches  in 
Europe  and  outside  Europe.  We  are  dealing  with  our  fellow  members 
of  the  Church  of  Christ,  who  have  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  their 
homes  and  countries. 

3.  While  the  selecting  of  projects  by  Churches  is  perhaps  the  best  way 
of  securing  funds,  the  maximum  freedom  possible  should  be  left  to 
the  Administrative  Committee  and  Church  Representatives  in  Geneva, 
and  to  the  Refugee  Division  Committee.  Needs  often  change  rapidly. 
Speed  is  often  of  the  essence  of  effectiveness  when  a  new  need  arises. 
Every  effort  should  be  made  to  leave  as  many  of  the  final  decisions  as 
possible  to  the  people  nearest  to  the  situation. 

4.  Appeals  for  clothing  should  be  strictly  limited  to  those  supplies  which 
can  be  economically  handled  and  immediately  put  to  use.  Only  selected 
projects  on  demand. 

5.  CROP  stands  outside  all  discussion  of  the  merits  of  goods  versus 
money,  because  it  is  a  self-supporting  enterprise  which  does  not  affect 
the  raising  of  funds.  This  is  what  makes  its  assistance  so  valuable. 
Every  effort  should  be  made  to  place  the  organisation  of  Contributed 
Goods  supplies  on  the  same  self-supporting  basis. 

6 .  The  present  plan  whereby  goods  are  sent  to  Europe  only  on  the  advice, 
and  with  the  clearance  of,  the  Department  should  be  developed  and 
maintained. 

(d)  Exchange  of  Personnel  between  the  Churches 

The  Department  has  played  a  part  in  the  exchange  of  personnel  between 
the  Churches  since  the  war,  notably  through  the  representatives  of  American 
and  British  Churches  in  Germany  and  France.  It  has  also  benefitted  greatly 
from  the  exchange  in  Europe  of  field  representatives  from  Churches  in  other 
countries  working  in  a  variety  of  organisations.  At  a  recent  Field  Workers’ 
Retreat  the  question  was  raised  whether  this  exchange  ought  not  to  be  regarded 
as  a  matter  of  Christian  vocation  within  the  World  Council  of  Churches.  This 
matter  should  surely  be  carefully  studied  since  the  passing  from  one  country 
to  another  of  highly  qualified  field  representatives  might  develop  into  one  of 
the  most  fruitful  aspects  of  inter-Church  aid. 
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Appendix  19 


1950  Revenue  Budget  compared  with  1949  Budget 


Dollars 

Sterling 

Swiss  francs 

1949  1950 

1949  1950 

1949  1950 

From  Rockefeller  Fund 
for  Ecumen.  Institute 
From  special  gifts  for 

60,000 

55,000 

15,000 

13,750 

256,800 

235,400 

completion  of  Life 
and  Work  of  Women 

in  the  Church  .  .  . 
Revenue  needed  from 

3,000 

— 

750 

— 

12,840 

— 

Churches  associated 
in  the  Council  and 

from  private  gifts  for 
General  Budget  .  . 

300,000 

300,000 

75,000 

75,000 

1,284,000 

1,284,000 

363,000 

355,000 

90,750 

88,750 

1,553,640 

1,519,400 

From  Reconstruction 

Committees  of  giving 
countries  for  admin- 

istrative  budgets  of 
Dept,  of  Reconst, 
and  P.  of  War  Com- 

mission . 

176,660 

152,860 

44,165 

38,215 

756,100 

654,240 

539,660 

507,860 

134,915 

126,965 

2,309,740 

2,173,640 

o 
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1950  Budget  compared  with  budgeted  and  actual  expenditure  1949 


1949 


Budget 

(Amster¬ 

dam) 

Approved 
Level 
(Febr.  49) 

Suggest. 

Revised 

Level 

Annual  rate 
of  expend, 
to  31.5.49 

Suggest. 

1950 

Budget 

Dollars 

General  Secretariat : 

Geneva  . 

73,750 

72,590 

73,450 

50,862 

59,520 

New  York.  ...... 

41,150 

41,150 

41,150 

33,608 

39,650 

London  ........ 

4,000 

4,000 

5,000 

4,536 

4,500 

Far  East . 

• — 

— 

— 

— 

3,500 

(sub-total) . 

(118,900) 

(117,740) 

(119,600) 

(89,006) 

(107,170) 

Study . . 

31,000 

33,040 

34,620 

24,006 

31,270 

Youth  : 

Geneva  ........ 

17,500 

19,270 

19,270 

14,539 

19,270 

New  York . 

12,500 

14,500 

14,500 

11,626 

14,500 

(sub-total)  ...... 

(30,000) 

(33,770) 

(33,770) 

(26,165) 

(33,770) 

Evangelism . . 

9,000 

2,630 

6,190 

3,181 

8,470 

Commission  on  Women’s 

Work . 

6,000 

— 

— 

— 

8,500 

Publicity . . 

17,000 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Library  . 

3,000 

3,720 

3,720 

3,330 

3,720 

Ecumenical  Review  .... 

4,000 

4,000 

4,000 

7,421 

4,000 

Ecumenical  Inst . 

65,000 

65,000 

65,000 

52,516 

65,000 

Finance  and  Business .  .  . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Faith  and  Order : 

European  Expenses  : 

Gen.  Secretary  .... 

8,600 

8,600 

8,600 

6,628 

8,600 

Theol.  Secretary  .  .  . 

3,000 

3,000 

3,000 

1,459 

3,000 

Meetings . 

7,900 

7,900 

7,900 

77 

7,900 

American  Expenses .  .  . 

6,000 

6,000 

6,000 

5,075 

6,000 

(sub-total) . 

(25,500) 

(25,500) 

(25,500) 

(13,239) 

(24,500)" 

Reserve  for  Second 

Assembly . 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

15,000 

General  Reserve  ..... 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

20,000 

Grants  to  : 

C.C.I.A . . 

33,000 

33,000 

33,000 

33,000 

33,000 

E.P.S..  ........ 

600 

600 

600 

600 

600 

363,000 

339,000 

346,000 

272,464 

355,000 

Department  of  Reconstruc- 

tion . 

175,460 

175,460 

175,460 

141,129* 

152,860 

Prisoners  of  War  Commis- 

sion . 

1,200 

1,200 

1,200 

— 

— 

$  539,660 

515,660 

522,660 

413,593* 

507,860 

■  The  sub-total  is  shown  at  $1 ,000  less  than  the  addition  of  the  detailed  figures  since  a  reduction 
of  that  amount  is  to  be  made  within  the  Faith  and  Order  budget. 

*  $13,291  less  than  twelve-fifths  of  the  total  by  reason  of  the  inclusion  of  six-fifths  of  the  Special 
Provision  in  the  Reconstruction  Department  Budget  which  is  for  the  first  six  months  of  the 
year  only. 
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1950  Budget  compared  with  budgeted  and  actual  expenditure  1949 


1949 


Budget 

(Amster¬ 

dam) 

Approved 
Level 
(Febr.  49) 

Suggest. 

Revised 

Level 

Annual  rate 
of  expend, 
to  31.5.49 

Suggest. 

1950 

Budget 

Sterling 

General  Secretariat : 

Geneva . 

18,435 

18,150 

18,360 

12,715 

14,880 

New  York . 

10,290 

10,290 

10,290 

8,402 

9,915 

London  . 

1,000 

1,000 

1,250 

1,119 

1,125 

Far  East . 

— 

* 

— 

— 

875 

(sub-total) . 

(29,725) 

(29,440) 

(29,900) 

(22,236) 

(26,795) 

Study . 

7,750 

8,260 

8,655 

6,001 

7,815 

Youth  : 

Geneva . 

4,375 

4,815 

4,815 

3,635 

4,815 

New  York . 

3,125 

3,625 

3,625 

2,906 

3,625 

(sub-total) . 

(7,500) 

(8,440) 

(8,440) 

(6,541) 

(8,440) 

Evangelism . 

2,250 

655 

1,550 

795 

2,120 

Commission  on  Women’s 

Work . 

1,500 

— 

— 

832 

2,125 

Publicity . 

4,250 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Library  . 

750 

930 

930 

— 

930 

Ecumenical  Review  .... 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,855 

1,000 

Ecumenical  Inst . 

16,250 

16,250 

16,250 

13,129 

16,250 

Finance  and  Business .  .  . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Faith  and  Order : 

European  Expenses  : 

Gen.  Secretary  .... 

2,150 

2,150 

2,150 

1,635 

2,150 

Theol.  Secretary  .  .  . 

750 

750 

750 

360 

750 

Meetings . 

1,975 

1,975 

1,975 

19 

1,975 

American  Expenses  .  .  . 

1,500 

1,500 

1,500 

1,269 

1,500 

(sub-total) . 

(6,375) 

(6,375) 

(6,375) 

(3,283) 

(6,125)' 

Reserve  for  Second 

Assembly . . 

2,500 

2,500 

2,500 

2,500 

3,750 

General  Reserve . 

2,500 

2,500 

2,500 

2,500 

5,000 

Grants  to  : 

C.C.I.A . 

8,250 

8,250 

8,250 

8,250 

8,250 

E.P.S . . 

150 

150 

150 

150 

150 

90,750 

84,750 

86,500 

68,072 

88,750 

Department  of  Reconstruc- 

tion . 

43,865 

43,865 

43,865 

35,282* 

38,215 

Prisoners  of  War  Commis- 

sion . . 

300 

300 

300 

— 

— 

£  134,915 

128,915 

130,665 

103,354* 

126,965 

■  The  sub-total  is  shown  at  £250  less  than  the  addition  of  the  detailed  figures  since  a  reduction 
of  that  amount  is  to  be  made  within  the  Faith  and  Order  budget. 

*  £3,323  less  than  twelve-fifths  of  the  total  by  reason  of  the  inclusion  of  six -fifths  of  the  Special 
Provision  in  the  Reconstruction  Department  Budget  which  is  for  the  first  six  months  of  the 
year  only. 
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1950  Budget  compared  with  budgeted  and  actual  expenditure  1949 


1949 


Budget 

(Amster¬ 

dam) 

Approved 
Level 
(Febr.  49) 

Suggest. 

Revised 

Level 

Annual  rate 
of  expend, 
to  31.5.49 

Suggest. 

1950 

Budget 

Swiss  francs 

General  Secretariat : 

Geneva . 

315,650 

310,680 

314,390 

217,691 

254,720 

New  York . 

176,120 

176,120 

176,120 

143,842 

169,700 

London . .  . 

17,120 

17,120 

21 ,400 

19,415 

19,260 

Far  East  .  . . 

• — 

— 

— 

— 

14,980 

(sub-total) . 

(508,890) 

(503,920) 

(511,910) 

(380,948) 

(458,660) 

Study . . 

132,680 

141,410 

148,160 

102,745 

133,850 

Youth  : 

Geneva  ........ 

74,900 

82,480 

82,480 

62,226 

82,480 

New  York.  ...... 

53,500 

62,060 

62,060 

49,759 

62,060 

(sub-total) . 

(128,400) 

(144,540) 

(144,540) 

(111,985) 

(144,540) 

Evangelism . 

38,520 

11,260 

26,480 

13,614 

36,260 

Commission  on  Women’s 

Work . . 

25,680 

— 

— 

— 

36,380 

Publicity  . . 

72,760 

— 

— 

• — 

— 

Library . . 

12,840 

15,920 

15,920 

14,251 

15,920 

Ecumenical  Review  .  .  . 

17,120 

17,120 

17,120 

31,763 

17,120 

Ecumenical  Institute  .  . 

278,200 

278,200 

278,200 

224,768 

278,200 

Finance  and  Business  .  . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Faith  and  Order : 

European  Expenses  : 

Gen.  Secretary  .  .  . 

36,810 

36,810 

36,810 

28,367 

36,810 

Theol.  Secretary  .  .  . 

12,840 

12,840 

12,840 

6,246 

12,840 

Meetings . 

33,830 

33,830 

33,830 

330 

33,830 

American  Expenses  .  . 

25,660 

25,660 

25,660 

21,721 

25,660 

(sub-total) . 

(109,140) 

(109,140) 

(109,140) 

(56,664) 

(104,860)' 

Reserve  for  Second  Assem- 

bly  .  .  . 

42,800 

42,800 

42,800 

42,800 

64,200 

General  Reserve . 

42,800 

42,800 

42,800 

42,800 

85,600 

Grants  to  : 

C.C.I.A . . 

141,240 

141,240 

141,240 

141,240 

141,240 

E.P.S..  ........ 

2,570 

2,570 

2,570 

2,570 

2,570 

1,553,640 

1,450,920 

1,480,880 

1,166,148 

1,519,400 

Department  of  Reconstruc- 

tion . .  . 

750,970 

750,970 

750,970 

*604,034 

654,240 

Prisoners  of  War  Commis- 

sion . .  . 

5,130 

5,130 

5,130 

— 

— 

Sw.  Fr. 

2,309,740 

2,207,020 

2,236,980 

*1,770,182 

2,173,640 

a  The  sub-total  is  shown  at  Fr.  4,280  less  than  the  addition  of  the  detailed  figures  since  a  reduc¬ 
tion  of  that  amount  is  to  be  made  within  the  Faith  and  Order  Budget. 

*  Fr.  56,885  less  than  twelve-fifths  of  the  total  by  reason  of  the  inclusion  of  six-fifths  of  the  Special 
Provision  in  the  Reconstruction  Department  Budget  which  is  for  the  first  six  months  of  the 
year  only. 
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